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PREFACE, 


FEW  works  of  literature  are  held  to  be  of  more 
general  ufe,  than  thofe  which  treat  in  a  metho- 
dical and  elementary  way  of  the  principles  of  fcience. 
Bat  the  human  mind  in  every  enlightened  age  is  pro- 
greiTive  ;  and  the  bell  elementary  treatifes  after  a  cer- 
tain time  are  reduced  in  their  value  by  the  operation 
of  fubfequent  difcoveries.  Hence  it  has  always  ||een 
defired  by  candid  enquirers,  that  new  works  of  this 
kind  Ihould  from  time  to  time  be  brought  forward, 
including  the  improvements,  which  had  not  yet  been 
realifed  at  the  tim.e  that  former  compilations  upon  the 
fame  fubjeft  were  produced. 

,  It  would  be  ftrange  if  fomething  of  this  kind  were 
not  defirable  in  the  fcience  of  politics,  after  the  con- 
culTion  that  the  minds  of  men  have  fulFered  upon  this 
fubjedl,  and  the  materials  that  have  been  furniihedj 
by  the  recent  experiments  of  America  and  France. 
A  fenfe  of  the  value  of  fach  a  vv^ork,  if  properly  e:j§e- 
cuted,  was  the  motive  v/hich  gave  birth  to  thefe  vc« 
lumes. 

Authors  who  have  formed  the  deiign  of  fupplying 
the  defe'fcs  of  their  predeceiTors,  will  be  found,  if 
they  were  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  taik,  not  merely 
to  have  colie(5le4  the  fcattered  information  that  had 
been  produced  upon  the  iiibjedl,  but  to  have  increafed 
the  icience  with  the  fruit  of  their  ov/n  meditation's. 
In  thefollowingwork  principles  wilioccaiionaliy occur^, 
which  it  will  not  be  jufi  to  rejeft  without  examination^ 
merely  upon  the  ground  of  their  apparent  novelty, 
Xt  was  iiTiDofible  perfeveringlv  to  re£ewl  upon  fo  Dro-- 
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line  a  fcience,  and  a  fcience  which  may  be  faid  to  be 
yet  in  its  infancy,  without  being  led  into  ways  of 
thinking  that  were  in  fome  degree  uncommon. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  fucli 
a  work  was  frequently  in  the  author's  mind,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Pie  conceived  po- 
litics to  be  the  proper  vehicle  of  a  liberal  morality. 
That  difcription  of  ethics  will  be  found  perhaps  to 
be  worthy  of  flight  eftimation,  which  confines  itfelf  to 
petty  detail  and  the  offices  of  private  life,  inilead  of 
leading  men  to  confider  themfelves  principally  under 
the  relation  in  which  they  fiand  to  the  whole  body* 
of  mankind.  It  appeared  fufiiciently  practicable  to 
make  of  fuch  a  treatife,  exclufively  of  its  dired  poli- 
tical ufe,  an  advantageous  vehicle  of  moral  im.prove- 
mewt.  The  author  was  accordingly  defirous  ef 
producing  a  work  from  the  perufal  of  which  no  man 
iliould  rife,  without  being  frrengthened  in  habits  of 
fmcerity,  fortitude  and  juflice. 

Having  Hated  the  confi derations  in  which  the  v/ork 
originated,  it  is  proper  to  mention  a  few  circamftances 
of  the  outline  of  its  hiiicry.  It  v^as  projected  in  the 
month  of  May  1791  :  thecompofltion^^  as  begun  in  the 
following  September,  and  has  therefore  occupied  a 
•fpaee  of  fixteen  months.  This  period  was  for  the 
moil  part  devoted  to  the  purpcfe  with  unufual  ardour. 
It  were  to  be  wiihed  it  had  been  longer  ;  but  the  Hate 
of  the  public  mind  and  cf  the  general  intereiis  of  the 
fpecies,  operated  as  a  i'tjong  argument  in  favour  of 
zn  early  publication. 

The  Diiiiting  of  the  following  treatife,  as  v.  ell  as 
the  conipplidon,  was  influenced  oy  tne  iaine  principle^ 
a  defirc  to  reconcile  a  certain  degre:;  of  dkpatch  \s  ith 
Cie  ncceiTary  del iberaticn.  Tne  •li'. ':i  ;&;  was  for  thaS 
reafon  commericed,  loiig  b  wi-  .-.e  c  j-.-pofition  v  as 
finiihed.  boxne  diiad\/antagcs  Lave  anien  from  this 
circumftance.  The  ideas  cf  the  author  became  mere 
perfpicuoas  and  digelted,  as  his  enquiries  ad\  anceda 
The  iongex  he  conlidersd  the  fubjed,  the  mors  cleadjf 
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he  feemed  to  underfland  it.     This  circumllance  has 
led  him  into  fome  inaccuracies  of  language  and  lea- 
foning,  particulary  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work, 
refpeding   the  properties  and  utility  of  government. 
He  did  not  enter  ''upon  the  fubjed:,    without  being 
a^^  are  that  government  by  its  very  nature  counterafts 
the  improvement  of  individual  intelleft  ;  but,  as  the 
views  he  entertvains  in  this  particular  are  out  of  the 
common  road,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  wondered  at/  that. 
he  underftood  the  propofition  more  completely  as  he 
proceeded,  and  faw  mere  diftin^ily  into  the  nature  of 
the  remedy.     This  defedl,  together  with  fome  others^ 
might,  under  a  different  mode  of  preparation,  have 
been  avoided.      The  judicious  reader  vvill   make  a. 
fuicabie  allowance.     The  author  judges  upon  a  review^, 
that  the  errors  are  not  fuch  as  effentially  to  afteft  the 
objedl  of  the  v/ork,  and   that  m.ofe  has  been  gained, 
than  loft  by  thecondusfl  he  has  purfued*. 

In  addition  to  what  is  here  Hated  it  mxay  not  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  difcribe  the  progrefs  by. which  the  author's  mind 
v.as  led-  to- its  prefent  fenti'ments.  They  are  by  no 
means  the  fuggellionsof  a  fudden  efFervefcence  of  fancy; 
Political  enq^uiry  had  long  held  a  principal  p*lace  in  the 
v.'riter's  attention.  It  is  now  twelve  years  fmce  he 
became  fatisfied,  that  monarchy  was  a  fpecies  of  gc^ 
vcrnment  eifentially  corrupt.  He  owed  this  con^ 
vitTcion  to  thepolicieai  writings  of  Sv/ift  and- to  a  pe-. 
rufsL  of  the  Latin,  hiflorians.  ri=ar]y  at  the  faiTie 
time  he  derived  great  additional  inftruclion  from  the 
moil  confidsrable  French  writers  upon  the  nature  of 
man,  which  he  rsad  in  the  foJlov/ing  order,  S^yjUms  de 
la  Nature,  Fvoafieau  and  Helvetia 3.  Long  before  he 
thoaght  of  tne  prefent  work,  he  had  famil.iariiid  his 
mind  tcr  the  fpeculations  iuggefced  in  it  refpecting  juf- 
tice,  gratitude,  rights  of  man,  promifcs,  oatns  and 
the  cmuipotence  of  opinion.     Of  the  dcflrabierjefs  of 

*    1  hs-  defeMs  here  oJluded  to,  haus  Is-zn  a.ttS:n^ted  t^ 
he  reclijisd  in  thefecond  i^ditioriry 
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g  government  in  the  Htmoil  degree  fimple  he  was  not 
made  fully  aware,  but  by  ideas  fuggefled  by  the 
French  revolution.  To  the  fame  event  he  owes  the 
determination  of  mind  which  gave  exiflence  to  this 
work. 

The  period  in  which  the  work  makes  its  appearance 
is  fmgular.  The  people  of  England  have  ailiduouily 
been  excited  to  declare  their  loyalty,  and  to  mark 
every  man  as  obnoxious  who  is  not  ready  to  lign  the 
Shibboleth  of  the  conftitution.  Money  is  raifed  by 
voluntary  fubfcription  to  defray  the  expence  of  pro- 
fecu ting  men  who  fhall  dare  to  promulgate  heretical 
opinions,  and  thus  to  opprefs  them  at  once  with  the 
authority  of  government  and  the  re  fentment' of  indivi- 
duals. This  was  an  accident  wholly  unforefeen  v/hen 
the  work  was  undertaken ;  and  it  v>'ill  fcarcely  be  fup- 
pofed  that  fuch  an  accident  could  produce  any  altera- 
tion in  the  writer's  defigns.  Every  man,  if  we  may 
believe  the  voice  of  rumour,  is  to  be  profecuted,  who 
Ihall  appeal  to  the  people  by  the  publication  of  any  un- 
confticutional  paper  or  pamphlet ;  and  it  is  added, 
that  men  are  to  be  puniflied  for  any  unguarded  words 
that  may  be  dropped  in  the  warmth  of  converfation 
and  debate*.  Jt  is  nov/  to  be  tried  whether,  in  ad- 
dition to  thefe  alarming  encroachments  upon  our  liber- 
ty, a  book  is-to  fall  under  the  arm  of  the  civil  pov.^- 
er,  which,  beilde  the  advantage  of  having  for  one  of 
its  exprefs  objefts  the  diffuading  from  tumult  and 
violence,  is  bv  its  ^very  nature  an  appeal  to  men  of. 
Hudy  and  refleftion.  It  is  to  be  tried  whether  an  at- 
tempt Ihall  be  made  to  fupprefs  the  aftivky  of  mind, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  difquiiitions  of  fcience.     Ref- 

*  Thejirj}  Cu-'2-i-.lion  of  this  Jdnd,  nvhkh  t\e  author 
Hjjzs  far  fro>n  iinc-'hiin^  to  ht  fo  nec.i',  --ivas  of  a  journey - 
r.2an  iaUo^w-chanaUr,  January  %,  ^793'  "v^ho,  beiag- 
jbo'wn  the  regalia  at  the  ll^er,  -tvas pro-ued to  hanje^jent- 
ed  a  roarfe  expre^fion  a^ainf  royalty  to  the  perfon  that  e;i-: 
kihited  them. 
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.  peeling  the  event  in  a  perfonal  view  the  author  has  form- 
ed his  refolution.  V/hatever  condu<Sl  his  countrymen 
may  purfue,  they  ^^  ill  not  be  able  to  ihake  his  tran- 
quillity. The  duty  he  conceives  himfelf  moft  bound  ta 
difcharge/ is  the  affilling  the  progrefs  of  truth;  and, 
if  he  fu  IFer  in  any  refped  for  fuch  a  proceeding,  there 
is  certainly  no  viciiTitade  that  can  befal  him,  "that  can. 
ever  bring  along  with  it  a  more  fatisfadory  confola- 
tion. 

But,  exclafively  of  this  precarious  and  unimportant 
confideration,  it  Is  the  fortune  of  the  prefent  work  to 
appear  before  a  public  that  is  panic  firuck,  and  im- 
prelTed  with  the  moft  dreadful  apprehenfions  refpe£ting 
fuch  do(flrines  as  are  here  delivered.  All  the  preju« 
dices  of  the  human  mind  are  in  arms  againft  it.  This 
circumftance  may  appear  to  be  of  greater  importance 
than  the  other.  But  it  is  the  property  of  truth  to  be 
fearlefs,  and  to  prove  vidorious  over  every  adverfary. 
It  requires  no  great  degree  of  fortitude,  to  look  with 
indiiference  upon  the  falfe  fire  of  the  moment,  and  t© 
forefee  the  calm  period  of  re^fon  which  v/ill  fiicceed* 
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THE  reception  of  the  following  work  has  beea 
fuch  as  to  exceed  what  the  author  dared  to  pro- 
mife  himfelf.  Its  principles  and  reafonings  have 
obtained  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  confiderable 
extent.  This  circumftance  he  has  conllrued  as  impof- 
:3ng  upon  him  the  duty  of  afevere  and  affiduous  revifal. 
Every  author  figures  to  himfelf,  while  writing,  a 
numeroHs  and  liberal  attention  to  his  lucubrations  ;  if 
he  did  not  believe  that  he  had  fomething  to  oiFer  that 
"Was  worthy  of  public  notice,  it  is  impofiible  that  he 
ihould  v/rite  with  any  degree  of  animation.  But  the 
molt  ardent  imagination  can  fcarcely  be  expeded  to 
come  in  competition  with  fenfe.  In  the  prefent  in- 
ftance  there  are  many  things  that  now  appear  to  the 
.author  upon  a  review,  notto  havebeenmeditated  with  a 
fufticiently  profound  reiletSlion,  and  to  have  been  too 
hafiily  obtruded  upon  the  reader.  Thefe  things  have 
been  pruned  away  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  wifh. 
-nearell  to  his  heart  is,  that  there  (hould  be  nothing  in 
the  book  unworthy  of  the  caufe  it  was  intended  to 
ferve.  But,  though  he  profefTes  to  have  done  much, 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  After  repeated  revifals 
-the  jealous  eye  cf  a  man  habituated  to  the  detection  of 
errors,  ftill  difcovers  things  that  might  be  better. 
Some  are  obfcure  ;  fome  are  doubtful.  As  to  tiie  lafl, 
the  author  did  not  conceive  himfelf  at  liberty  to  retrad 
any  thing  without  a  convidion,  or  fom.ething  near  a 
convidion,  that  he  was  wrong.  He  deemed  it  hy  no 
means  juftifiable  to  fupprefs  any  opinion,  becaufe  it 
was  inconliflent  with  the  prejudice  or  periuafion  of 
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others.  A  clrcumftance  by  which  it  was  originally 
intended  that  this  book  fhould  be  charafterifed,  was  a 
perfe6l  explicitnefs  and  unreferve  ;  and  even  if  this 
intention  fhould  at  lail  bean  improper  one,  it  was 
apparently  too  late  to  reverfe  it.  It  would  have  been 
an  adl  incompatible  with  every  preteniion  to  integrity, 
to  have  refcinded  fentimencs  originally  advanced  as 
true,  fo  long  as  they  flood  forward  to  the  author's 
mind  accompanied  with  their  original  evidence. 

It  will  perhaps  be  afked  by  fomc  perfons  in  peruling 
the  prefent  edition,  how  it  has  happened  that  th^bi- 
thor  has  varied  in  fo  many  points  from  the  propofitions 
advanced  in  the  former  ?  and  this  variation  may  even 
be  treated  as  a  topic  ofcenfure.  To  this  he  has  only 
to  anfwer,  in  the  iirft  place,  that  the  fpirifand  great 
outlines  of  the  work,  he  believes,  remain  untouched, 
and  that  it  is  reafoned  in  various  particulars  with  more 
accuracy  from  the  premifes  and  fundamental  pofitions 
than  it  was  before.  Secondly,  he  prefumes  to  afcribe 
the  variations  to  an  indultrious  and  confcientious  en- 
deavour to  keep  his  mind  awake  to  correction  and  im- 
provenient.  He  has  in  feveral  inftances  detefted  error ; 
and,  fo  far  is  he  from  feeling  mortiHed  at  the  difcovery, 
that  he  hopes  yet,  by  fuch  adlivity  and  impartiality 
as  he  ihall  be  able  to  exert,  to  arrive  at  many  truths, 
of  which  he  has  fcarcely  at  prefent  herhaps  the  flight- 
eft  prefentiment. 

Some  apology  is  dne  to  the  purchafers  of  the  fornier 
edition  refpe£ting  the  variations  that  appear  in  this. 
It  was  extremely  the  wifh  of  the  author,  that  the 
variations  fljould  be  r,riated  feparately  for  their  ufe. 
But  how  was  this  polfible  ?  They  grew  under  his 
hands;  and  at  lafl:*  out  of  eight  books  of  which  the 
work  connils,  the  four  firft  and  the  laft  may,  without 
improprietv,  be  faid  to  be  re-v.ritten.  An  obvious 
alternative  unavoidably  offers  itfelf.  If  the  work  hs 
of  thatufelels  fort  v.^itli  v/hich  the  prefs  is  daily  encum- 
bered, thefe  purca^fers  will  not  be  very  folicitous 
about  the  variations  of  fuch   a  performance.     If  on 
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die  contrary  it  be  a  produdion  of  any  value,  they  will 
probably  fympathife  with  the  author.  He  feels  him- 
felf  particularly  indebted  to  thein.,  for  having  enabled 
him  to  bring  the  work  to  its  prefent  Hate  of  correc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  re- 
gret the  having  been  inftrumental  to  that  purpofe. 
The  parts  of  the  work  in  which  the  moft  material 
variatons  of  dedu6lion  or  llatement  appear,  v,'ill  be 
found  under  the  following  titles.  The  Characters  of 
Men  Originate  in  their  External  Circumilances,  The 
Voluntary  Aftions  of  Men  Originate  in  their  Opinions, 
Of  Perfonai  Virtue  and  Duty,  Of  Rights,  Of  Pro- 
mifes.  Of  Obedience*,  Of  Forms  of  Governmentf, 
Illuftrations  of  Sincerity,  Of  Self-lov^e  and  Benevo- 
lence, Of  Good  and  Evil,  Principles  of  Property,  and 
of  the  Suppofed  Advantages  of  Luxury.  Important 
explanations  are  alfo  fubjoined  on  the  topics  of  mar- 
riage and  longevity.  Book  VIII,  Chap.  VIII,  iX. 
To  thefe  the  author  would  v/ilh  particularly  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  former  readers.  Inferior  variations 
are  fcattered  every  v/here,  and  are  impoiTible  to  be 
enumerated. 

The  Enquiry  concerning  Political  Juftice  has  been 
treated  by  fome  perfons  as  of  a  fed itious  and  inflam- 
matory nature.  This  is  probably  an  afperlion.  If 
the  political  principles  in  favour  of  which  it  is  v/rit . 
ten  have  no  folid  foundation,  they  will  probably  b®. 
attended  with  no  more  than  a  temporary  fafhion ;  ana 
the  prefent  work  is  little  calculated  to  anfvver  atempo- 
*  The  fscond  ^olmne  cf  the  prsfent  edition  nvasfor  the 
greater  part/e/it  to  trj^prsfs  before  the  fir [t  ;  th^rz  js  there- 
fore fome  contradiction  pr educed  in  the  ife  cf  this  KJjcrd, 
the  oldfenf  being  cccafionally  retained  (partiaj'J.arly  Book 
V,  chap.  VI.)  after  it  had  been  judged  expedient  to  gi^e  - 
to  the  lAinrd  a  ne~v  definition.      Boo  it  V  .    tha.p  Xiil. 

+  'The principles  delivered  on  this  fhjeii  in  the  laft  chap- 
ter of  Book  III,  are  7nore  fidly  developed  in  the  tbi  esfirf 
chapters  cf  Bcok  IV. 

Vol,  I.  B 
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rary  purpofe.  If  on  the  contrary  they  be.  founded  in 
immutable  truth,  it  is  highly  probable,  to  fay  the 
ieaft,  that  they  will  one  day  gain  the  afcendancy.  In 
that  cafe,  the  tendency  offuch  a  difquifition,  v/ ill  be 
tofmooth  the  gradation,  and  to  prepare  the  enlightened 
to  fympathife  with  thejuft  claims  of  the  oppreiied  and 
the  humble.  No  man  can  more  fervently  deprecate 
fcenes  of  commotion  and  tumult  than  the  author  of  this 
book  ;  no  man  would  more  anxioully  avoid  the  lend- 
ing his  afTiftance  in  the  moil  diftant  manner  to  animofity 
andbloodfhed  ;  but  he  perfuades  himfelf  that,  whate- 
ver may  be  the  events  with  which  the  prefent  crifis  of 
human  hillory  ftiall  be  diftinguifhed,  the  elFed  of  his 
writings,  as  far  as  they  are  in  any  degree  remembered, 
will  be  found  favourable  to  the  increafe  and  preferva- 
tion  of  general  kindnefs  and  benevolence. 

October  29,  1795. 
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B  O  O  K     I. 

&F  THE  POWERS  OF  MJN CONSIDERED m 
HIS  SOCIAL  CAPACITT. 

CHAP.    I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Suhjejf  of  enquiry — of  the  firfi  book. — Recei'ved  ideas^ 
'of  political  in/lit ut ion. — -Propriety  of  thefe  ideas  qiief- 
tioned. — Plan  of  the  fir  ft  hook. 

THE  fubjed  propofed  to  be  treated  in  the  fol- 
lowing work,  is  concerning  that  form  of  public 
or  political  fociety,  that  fyllem  of  intercourfe  and 
reciprocal  adion,  extending  beyond  tiie  bounds  of  a 
fingle  family,  which  fnaii  be  found  moil  to  conduce 
to  the  general  benefit.  How  may  the  peculiar  and 
independent  operation  of  each  individual  in  the  focial 
Hate  moft  effectually  be  preferved  I  How  may  vhe 
fecurity  each  man  ought  to  poiTefs,  as  to  his  life^  and 
the  employment  of  his  faculties  according  to  the.  dic- 
tates of  his  own  underftanding,  be  m-oll  certainly 
defended'  from  invafion  ?  Hovy  may  the  individuals 
©f  the  human  fpeciea  be.  made  to  contribute  moH  fub- 
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ftantially  to  the  general  improvement  and  happinefs  ? 
The  enquiry  here  undertaken  has  for  its  objeft  to 
facilitate  the  folution  of  thefe  intercfting  queftions. 

In  entering  upon  this  invefiigation  nothing  can 
t)e  more  ufefal,  than  to  examine  into  the  extent  of 
the  influence  that  is  to  be  afcribed  to  political  inftitu- 
tions ;  in  other  words,  into  the  powers  of  man  as  they 
have  modified,  or  may  hereafter  modify  his  focial  Rate 
of  exiilence.  Upon  this  fubjedl  there  has  been  con- 
fiderable  difference  of  opinion. 

The  moll  ufually  received  hypothecs  is  that  which 
confiders  the  efFe£ls  of  government  or  focial  inftitu- 
tions,  whether  afting  by  exprefs  regulations  or  other- 
v/ife,  as  rather  of  a  negative  than  pofitive  nature. 
No  doubt  the  purpofes  for  which  government  was  ef- 
tablilhed  are  in  their  ftrideil:  fenfe  negative,  to  main- 
tain us  in  the  pofTeffion  of  certain  advantages  againft 
the  occafional  hoflility  either  of  domeflic  or  foreign  in- 
vaders. But  does  the  influence  of  government  flop, 
at  the  point  for  the  fake  of  which  mankind  were  firit 
prevailed  on  to   adopt  it? 

Thofe  who  believe  that  it  does  or  can  flop  at  this 
point,  neceflTarily  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  fubordinate 
difquifition,  or  at  moil  only  co-ordinate  with  feveral 
others.  They  furvey  man  in  his  individual  charadler, 
in  his  domeflic  connexions,  and  in  the  purfuits  and 
attachments  which  his  feelings  may  incline  him  to 
adopt.  Thefe  of  courfe  fjl  the  principal  part  of  the 
pi(^are.  Thefe  are  fuppofed,  by  the  fpeculators  of 
whom  we  now  fpeak,  to  be  in  ordinary  cafes  inde- 
pendent of  all  political  fyflems  and  eilabliihments. 
It  is  only  in  peculiar  erhergencies  and  matters  that 
depart  from  the  accullomed  routine  of  affairs,  that 
they  conceive  a  private  individual  to  have  any  oc- 
cafion  to  remember,  or  to  be  in  the  leafl:  affected  by 
the  government  of  his  country.  If  he  commit  or  is 
fuppofed  to  commit  any  ofl^ence  againll  the  genera!* 
welfiire,  if  he  find  himfelf  called  upon  to  reprefs  the 
offence  of  another,  or  if  any  danger  from  foreign 
hoftjlity  threaten,  the  community  in  which  he  refide«^ 
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in  thefe  cafes  and  thefe  only  is  he  obliged  to  recol- 
lect that  he  has  a  country.  Thefe  confiderations  im- 
pofe  upon  him  the  farther  duty  of  confulting,  even 
when  no  immediate  danger  is  nigh,  how  political 
liberty  may  bell  be  maintained,  and  mal-adminiftra- 
tion  prevented. 

Many  of  the  befl  patriots  and  moll  popular  writers 
on  the  fubjeft  of  government,  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  principles  here  delineated.  They 
have  divided  moral  difquifition  and  perfonal  happinefs 
from  political  juflice.  But,  while  they  have  confidered 
the  virtues  and  pleafures  of  mankind  as  effentially 
independent  of  civil  policy,  they  have  juflly  re- 
marked, that  the  fecurity  with  which  the  one  can 
be  exercifed  and  the  other  enjoyed,  will  be  decided 
by  the  wifdom  of  our  public  inllitutions  and  the 
equity  with  which  they  are  adminillered ;  and  have 
earneflly  preffed  it  upon  the  attention  of  mankind, 
not  to  forget,  in  the  reditu de  or  happinefs  of  the 
prefent  moment,  thofe  precautions  and  that  ''  gene- 
rous plan  of  power,"  which  may  tend  to  render  it 
impregnable  to  the  llratagems  of  corruption  or  the 
infolence  of  tyranny  *. 

But,  while  we  confefs  ourfelves  indebted*  to  the 
labours  of  thefe  writers,  and  perhaps  Itill  more  to  the 
intrepid  language  and  behaviour  of  thefe  patriots,  we 
are  incited  to  enquire  whether  the  topic  which  en- 
gaged their  attention  be  not  of  higher  and  more  ex- 
tenlive  importance  than  they  fufpected.  Perhaps  go- 
vernment is  not  merely  in  fome  cafes  the  defender,  avid 
in  other  the  treacherous  foe  of  the  domeliic  virtues. 
Perhaps  it  infmuates  itfelf  into  our  perfonal  difpoii- 
tions,  and  infenfibly  communicates  its  ov/n  fpirit  to 
•our  private  ti-anfa^Pcions.     Were  not  the  inhabitants  of 

*  Thefs  remarks  Knill  for  the  moj}  part  apply  to  the 
■Englijh  ^vriters  upQ?i  politics,  from  Syd?2ey  and  Locke  to 
the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  The  more  ccmprehen- 
fi've  Hjievj  has  been  poi.verf.dly  delineated  hy  Roufecu  and 
Helvetius. 
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ancient  Greece  and  Rome  indebted  in  fome  degree  to 
their  political  liberties  for  their  excellence  in  art,  and 
the  illuilrious  theatre  they  occupy  in  the  moral  hiflory 
of  mankind?  Are  not  the  goA-ernments  of  modern 
Europe  accountable  for  the  flownefs  and  inconllancy  of 
its  literary  efforts  and  the  unworthy  felfifhnefs  that  cha- 
radlerifrfs  its  inhabitants  ?  Is  it  not  ov- ing  to  the  go- 
vernments of  the  Eaft,  that  that  part  of  the  world  can 
fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  made  any  progrefs  in  intellect 
or  fcience  ? 

When  fcepticifm  or  a  fpirit  of  inveftigation  has  led 
us  to  Hart  thefe  queilioiis.  we  fhali  be  apt  not  to  Hop  at 
them.  A  wide  field  cf  ipeculation  opens  itfelf  before 
us.  If  government  thus  infinuate  itfelf  in  its  eiFecls 
into  our  mofl  fecret  retirements,  who  fhall  fet  limits  to 
its  operation  ?  If  it  be  the  author  of  thus  much,  who 
fhall  fay  that  it  is  not  auihcr  of  the  whole  ?  May  it 
not  happen,  that  the  grand  moral  evils  that  exifl  in 
the  world,  the  calamities  by  which  we  are  fo  grievouf- 
ly  oppreiTed,  are  to  be  traced  to  its  defeats  as  their 
fource,  and  that  their  removal  is  only  to  be  expefted 
from  its  correction  ?  May  it  not  be  found,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  morals  of  mankind  fingly  and  in  de- 
tail is  an  erroneous  and  futile  undertaking  ;  and  that 
it  will  then  only  be  effedlualiy  and  decifively  perform- 
ed, when,  by  regenerating-  their  political  infdtu- 
tions,  we  fnall  change  their  motives  and  produce  a 
revolution  in  the  influences  that  adl  upon  theni  ?  To 
prove  tlie  affirmative  of  thefe  queftions  fhall  be  the  bu- 
iinefs  of  this  firil  book. 

The  method  to  be  purftied  for  that  purpofe  faall  be, 
lirll,  to  take  a  concife  furvey  of  the  evils  exiiling  in 
political  fcciety*  ;  fecondly,  to  fhow  that  thefe  evils 
are  to  be  afcribed  to  public  infiitutionsi  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  they  are  not  the  inieparable  condition  of  our  exifl:- 
ence,  but  that  human  nature  admits  cf  their  removal 
andremedvj. 

*  Chap.  II,  III.  t  thap.  ly .  X  Chap.  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 
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CHAP.     II. 

HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIETY* 

IFar. — Frequency  of  nvar — among  the  ancients — among 
the  moderns — the  French — the  Englijh. — Caufesofivar. 
— Penal  la-zvs. — Defpotifm, — De  dud  ton  from  the  vjhole, 

THE  extent  of  the  inflaerxe  of  political  fyfteras 
will  be   forcibly   illuftrated  to  us  in  a  concife 
recoliedlion  of  the  records  of  political  focietv. 

It  is  an  old  obfervation,  that  the  hiftory  of  mankind' 
is  little  elfe  than  a  record  of  crimes.  Society  comes , 
recommended  to  us  by  its  tendency  to  fupply  our 
wants  and  promote  oar  well  being.  If  we  confider  the 
human  fpecies,  as  they  were  found  previouily  to  the 
exiftence  of  political  fociety,  it  is  difRcult  not  to  be 
impreifed  with  emotions  of  melancholy.  But,  though] 
the  chief  purpofe  of  fociety  is  to  defend  us  from  J 
want  and  inconv^enience,  it  effedls  this  purpofe  in  aj 
very  imperfedl  degree.  VVe  are  iliii  liable  to  cafualti.es, 
difeafe,  infirmity  and  death.  Famine  deftroys  its 
thoufands,  and  pefcilence  its  myriads.  Anguiili  vifits 
us  under  every  variety  of  form,  and  day  after  day 
is  fpent  in  languor  and  diffatisfa£lion.  Exquifite 
pleafure  is  a  gueli:  of  very  rare  approach,  and  not  lefs 
fhort  continuance. 

But,  though  the  evils  that  arife  to  lis  from  the  (Iruc- 
ture  of  the  material  univerfe  are  neither  trivial  nor 
few,  yet  the  hiftory  of  political  fociety  fufiiciently 
jfhows  that  man  is  of  all  other  beings  the  moft  formi-| 
dable  enemy  to  m.an.  Among  the  various  fchemes 
that  he  has  formed  to  deftroy  and  plague  his  kind-, 
war  is  the  moft  terrible.  Satiated  with  petty  rnifchief 
and  the  naufeous  detail  of  crimes,  he  rifes  in  this  in* 
Icance  to  a  projed  that  lays  nations  wafte,  and  thins 
the  population  of  the  world.  Man  di reels  the  mur- 
'derous  engine  agsinil  the  life  of  his  brother;  he  in- 
vents with  indefatigable  c-are  refinements  ia  dcftruc- 

Vol.  I.  C 
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tion  ;  he  proceeds  in  the  midil  of  gc^bty  and  pomp 
to  the  execution  of  his  horrid  purpofe  :  whole  ranks 
of  fenfitivc  beings  endowed  with  the  moft  admirable 
faculties  are  mowed  down  in  an  inilant  ;  they  perifh 
by  inches  in  the  midft  of  agony  and  negiecl,  lace- 
rated with  every  variety  of  method  t^jji  can  give  tor- 
ture to  the  frame. 

This  is  indeed  a  tremendous  fcene  !  Are  we  per- 
mitted to  confole  ourfelves  under  the  fpeftacle  of  its 
ev^ils,  by  the  rarenefs  with  which  it  occurs,  and  the 
forcible  reafons  that  compel  men  to  have  recourfe  to 
this  lull  appeal  of  human  fociety  ?  Let  us  confider  it 
under  each  of  thefe  heads. 

V/ar  has  hitherto  been  confidered  as  the  infeparabl^ 
ally  of  political  inilitution.  The  eailicft  records  of 
time  are  the  annals  of-  conquerors  and  heroes,  a  Bac- 
chus, a  Sefoilris,  a  Semiramis,  and  a  Cyrus.  Thefe 
princes  led  millions  of  men  under  their  ftandard,  and 
ravaged  innumerable  provinces.  A  fmall  number 
only  of  their  forces  ever  returned  to  their  native 
hemes,  the  reft  having  perifhed  of  difcuafes,  hardfhips, 
and  mifery.  The  evils  they  inflicted,  and  the  mor- 
tality introduced  in  the  countries  againit  which  their 
expeditions  were  directed,  were  certainly  not  lefs 
fevere  than  thofe  which  theiir  countrymen  fufiered. 

No  fooner  does  hiftory  become  more  precife,  thaa 
we  are  prefented  with  the  four  great  monarchies,  that 
is,  with  four  fuccefsful  projeds,  by  means  of  blood- 
Ihed,  violence,  and  murder,  of  enflaving  mankind.. 
The  expeditions  of  Cambyfes  againft  Egypt,  of  Da- 
rius againfl  the  Scythians,  and  of  Xerxes  againil  the 
Greeks,  feem  almofl:  to  fet  credibility  at  defiance  by 
the  fatal  confequences  with  which  they  were  attended. 
The  CiDnquefts  of  Alexander  coft  innumerable  lives, 
and  the  Immortality  of  Csfar  is  computed  to  have 
been  purchafed  by  the  death  of  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  men. 

Indeed  the  Romans,  by  the  long  duration  of  their 
wars,  and  their  inflexible  adherence  to  their  purpofe, 
are  to  berankedamong  the  foremoft  dellroyers  of  the 
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^uman  fpecks.  Their  wars  in  Italy  continued  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  and  their  conteil  for 
fupremacy  with  the  Carthaginians,  two  hundred.  The 
Mithridatie  war  began  with  a  maffacre  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  Romans,  and  in  three  fmgle  adlions 
five  hundred  thoufand  men  were  loi1:  by  the  Eallern 
monarch.  Sylla,  his  ferocious  conqueror,  next  turned 
his  arms  againft  his  country/,  and  the  ftruggle  between 
him  and  Marios  was  attended  with  profcriptions, 
butcheries,  ai:d  murders  that  knew  no  reilraint  froin 
hum.anity  or  fhame.  The  Romans,  at  length  fuffered 
the  penalty  of  their  iniquitous  deeds ;  and  the  world 
was  vexed  for  three  hundred  years  by  the  irruptions 
of  Goths,  Vandals,  Oftrogoths,  Huns,  and  innume- 
rab]e  hordes  of  barbarians. 

I  forbear  to  detail  the  victorious  progrefs  of  Ma* 
hornet  and  the  pious  expeditions  of  Charlemagne. 
I  will  not  enumerate  the  crufades  againil  the  infidels^ 
the  exploits  of  Aurungzebe,  Gengifean  and  Tamer- 
lane, or  the  extenfive  murders  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
new  world.  Let  us  examine  Europe,  the  mofi:  civi- 
lifed  and  favoured  quarter  of  the  world,  or  even 
thofe  countries  of  Europe  which  are  thought  moil 
enlightened. 

France  v/as  wailed  by  fjccefii'/e  battles  during  a 
whole  century,  for  the  quefticn  of  the  Salic  law,  and 
the  claim  of  the  Plantagene'es.  Scarcely  was  this 
conteft  terminated,  before  the  religions  wars  broke 
out,  fome  idra  cf  which  we  may  form  from  the  nege 
ef  Rochelle,  where  of  fifteen  thoufand  perfcns  ihut 
up  eleven  thoiilhrid  perifhed  of  hanger  and  mifery  ; 
and  from  the  mnfficrc  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  in  which 
the  numbers  aiiaffinated  Avere  forty  thoufand.  This 
xiu-arrel  was  appeafed  by  Henry  the  fourth,  and  fuc- 
eeeded  by  the  thirty  years  war  in  Ger.many  for  fupe- 
riority  with  the  h-r.ufe  of  Auilria,  and  afterw  ards  by  ths 
military  tranfa£lions  of  Louis  the  fourteenth. 

In  England  the  v.^ar  of  Crefly  and  Agincourt  only 
gave  place  to  the  civil  war  of  York  and  Lancailer,  and 
?.gain  after  an  interval  to  the  war  of  Charles  the  firft 
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and  his  parliament.  No  fooner  was  the  conilitutida 
fettled  by  the  revolution,  than  we  were  engaged  in  a 
wide  field  of  continental  hoiiilities  by  king  William,, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Maria  Therefa,  and  the 
king  of  Pruffia. 

And  wKat  are  in  moil  cafes  the  pretexts  upon  which, 
war  is  undertaken  ?  What  rational  man  could  poiTibly 
have  given  hirnfelf  theieall  difturbance  for  the  fake  of 
choofmg  whether  Henry  the  fixth  or  Edward  the 
fourth  fhould  have  the  ftyle  of  king  of  England  ? 
What  Engiiitiman  could  reafonably  have  drawn  his 
Avord  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  his  country  an  in- 
ferior dependency  of  France,  as  itmuAnecefiiirilyhave 
Been  if  the  ambition  of  the  Plantagenetshad  fucceeded  f 
What  can  be  more  deplorable  than  to  fee  us  firil  en- 
gage eight  years  in  war  rather  than  fufrer  the  haughty 
Maria  Therefa  to  live  with  a  dimunifned  fovereignt^r. 
or  in  a  private  ftation;  aiid  then  eight  years  more  to 
fapport  the  free-  bocter  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
h^r  helplefs  condition  ? 

The  ufual  caufes  of  v/ar  are  excellently  idefcrihed 
by  Swift.  "  Sometimes  the  quarrel  between  two. 
princes  is  to  decide  which  of  them  fnall  difpcfiefs  a 
third  of  his  dominions,  where  neither  of  them  pretends 
to  any  right.  Sometimes  one  prince  quarrels  with 
anoth-cj,  for  fear  the  other  Ikould  quarrel  with  him. 
Sometimes  a  war  is  entered  upon  becatife  the  enemy  is 
too  flrong  ;  and  fometimes  becaufe  he  is  too  weak. 
Sometimes  our  neighbours  want  the  thing.s  which  we. 
have,  or  have  the  things  which  we  v/ant ;  and  we  both 
fght,  till  they  take  ours,  or  give  us  tneirs.  It  is  a 
very  juilifiable  caufe  of  war  to  invade  a  country  after 
the  people  have  been  walled  by  famine,  deilroyed  by 
peililence,  or  embroiled  by  fadions  among  themfelves4 
It  is  jaftifiable  to  enter  into  a  war  againil  our  nearefl; 
kiiy,  when  one  of  his  towns  lies  convenient  for  us,  or 
a  territory  of  land  that  would  render  our  dominions 
round  and  com.pad.  If  a  prince  fends  forces  into  a 
nation  where  the  people  are  poor  and  ignorant,  he 
may  lawfully  put  the  half  of  them  to  death,_and  makt* 
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fiaves  of  the  refl,  in  order  to  civilife  and  reduce  them 
from  tlieir  barbarous  way  of  living.  It  is  a  very 
kingly,  honourable,  and  frequent  pra6lice,  when  one 
prince  defires  the  affiftance  of  another,  to  fecure  him 
againll  an  iuvafion,  that  the  alTiilant,  when  he  has 
driven  out  the  invader,  fliould  feize  on  the  dominions 
him\Q\^,  and  kill,  imprifon,  or  baniih  the  prince  he 
came  to  relieve*." 

\?  we  turn  from  the  foreign  tranfa6lions  of  ilates 
with  each  other,  to  the  principles  of  their  dom.eitic  po- 
licy, we  ihali  not  find  much  greater  reafon  to  befatisiied. 
A  numerous  clafs  of  mankind  are  held  down  in  a- 
ilate  of  abjesft  penury,  and  are  continually  prompted 
by  difappointnient  and  diftrefs  to  commit  violence 
upon  their  more  fortut^ate  neighbours.  The  .only 
mode  which  is  employed  to  rsprefs  this  violence,  and  to- 
maintain  the-  order  and  psace  of  fociety,  is  pimifh- 
ment.  Whips,  axes  and  gibbets,  dungeons,  chains 
and  racks,  are  the  moft  approved  and  ellablifhed  me- 
thods of  perfuading  men  to  obedience,  and  impreffing 
upon  their  minds  the  ieiTons  of  reafon.  There  are 
few  fubjevbs  upon  which  human  ingenuity  has  been 
more  fully  difplayed  than  in  inventing  inftruments  of 
torture.  The  lafn  of  the  whip  a  thoufand  times  re- 
peated and  flagrant  on  the  back  of  the  defencelefs 
vidim,  the  baftinado  on  the  foles  of  the  feet,  the  diflo- 
caticn  of  limbs,  the  frafture  of  bones,  the  faggot  and. 
the  flake,  the  crofc,  impaling,  and  the  mode  of  drift- 
ing pirates  on  the  Volga,  make,  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
catalogue.  When  Damiens,  the  maniac,  perpetrated 
his' abortive  attempt  on.  the  life  of  Louis  XV.  of 
France,  a  council  of  anatomills  was  fummoned  to  deli-- 
berate  h3v>' a  human  being  might  be  dellroyed  w4ththe 
longeH-protraded  and  mo Pt  dive rfified  agony.  Hun- 
dreds of  vi£lims  are  annually  facrificed  at  the  fhrine  ■ 
of  pcfitive  law  and  political  infiif^vio-n. 

Add  to  this  the  fpecies  of  goverhment  which  prevails- 
over  nine-tenths  of  th-e  globe,  v?hich  is   defpotifm  :  a 

*  GulU^ir's  Travels,  Part  iV.  Ch.v,  -  '  * 

C2.-. 
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government,  as  Mr,  Locke  juftly  obferves,  altogether 
•*'  vile  and  miferable/'.and  **  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  anarchy  itfelf  *." 

Certainly  every  man  who  takes  a  difpaffionate  fur- 
vey  of  this  pifture,  will  feel  himfelf  inclined  to  paufe 
refpefting  the  neceffity  of  the  havoc  which  is  thus 
made  of  his  fpecies,  and  to  queilion  whether  the  exift- 
ing  mode  of  proteding  mankind  againft  the  caprices  q£ 
each  other  is  the  bell  that  can  be  devifed.  He  will  be 
at  a  k)fs  which  of  the  two  to  pronounce  moil  worthy  of 

*  Locke  on  Go'vern-menty  Book  I.  C/^.  i.  §  i  y  and  Book 
IT.  Ch.  vii.  §  91.  The.vjords  in  the  laji place  are : — **  S-a 
that  fuch  a  man,  ho=we'ver  intitled.  Czar,  or  Grand 
Seignior  or  ho^-uj  you  pleiife.y  i:  as  much  in  the  ftate  0/ 
nature  <vjith  all  under  his  dcjuinion,  as  he  is  'with  the  reji 
of  mankind  :  for  'where^-ver  any  f-ivo  ?neii  are,  'who  ha^ve 
no /landing  rule,  and  comnicn  judge  to  appeal  te  on  earth, 
for  the  determination  of  co7itrc~uerfes  of  right  betnjjixt 
''  them,  there  they  are Jiiil  in  the  ilate  of  nature,  and  under 
all  the  incomveniencies  of  it,  nvith  only  this  njjoef id  difference 
to  the  fuhjeci,  or  rather  fa-ve  of  an  ahfolute  prince  :  that 
■whereas,  in  the  ordinary  fiats  of  nature,-  he  has  a  liberty 
to  judge  of  his  right,  and  according  to  the  heft  of  his  ponxier, 
to  maintain  it  ;  no-tv,  nvhene-ij.er  his  property  is  in^vaded 
hy  the  n.vill  and  order  of  his  monarch,  he  has  not  only  no 
appeal,  as  thofe  in  Jociety  ought  ioharoe,  but  as  if  he  'were 
degraded  from  the  common  Jlate  of  raiio/ial  creatures.,  ij 
denied  the  liberty  to  judge  of.,  or  to  defvuijiis  right  s  and 
fo  is  expcfed  to  all  the  ?nifer)'  and  incon'veviencies,  that  a 
man  can  fear  from  one,  vJjo  being  in  the  10  >  reft  rained  ft  ate 
of  nature,  is  yet  corrupted  'wiihfattery,  and  armed  'with 
pozver.'^ 

Moft  of  the  abo've  argvjnents  may  be  found  much  more  a;t 
large  in  Burke''  s  Vindication  of  Isatural  Society  j  a  trea- 
tife,  in  'which  the  e'vils  of  the  exifting  political  inftitutious 
are  difplayed  'with  incomparable  force  of  reajbning  and 
luftre  of  eloquence,  -while  the  intention  of  the  author  'was 
ioftjo-w  that  thefc   evils  -vjire  f^  be  ccnfdered  as  trlvaL 
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regret,  the  mifery  that  is  inflided,  or  the  depravity 
by  which  it  is  produced.  If  this  be  the  unalterable 
allotment  of  our  nature,  the  eminence  of  our  rational 
faculties  mull  be  confidered  as  rather  an  abortion  thai 
a  fubllantial  benefit  ;  and  we  Ihall  not  fail  to  lament 
that,  while  in  fome  refpefts  we  are  elevated  above  th? 
brutes,  we  are  in  fo  many  important  ones  defined  for 
ever  to  appear  their  inferiors. 


C  H  A  P.    III. 
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Robbery  and  fraud,  t^wo  great  vices  hifociety — originate^ 
I.  in  extreme  po'verty — 2.  in  the  oft  ent  at  ion  of  the 
rich — 3.  in  their  tyranny — rendered perjnamnt  —  1.  ^y 
legiflation—z.  by  the  adminif  ration  of  la'W — 3.  by 
the  7na?i?ier  bi  %'jhich  property  is  difribnted, 

ADDITIONAL  perfpicuity  will  be  commu- 
nicated, to  our  view  of  the  evils  of  political  fo- 
ciety,  if  we  refieft  with  farther  and  clofer  attention 
upon  what  may  be  called  its  interior  and  domeilic 
hillory. 

I'wo  of  the  greateil  abufes  relative  to  the  intericy 
policy  of  nations,  which  at  this  time  prevail  in  the 
world,  coniift  in  the  irregular  transfer  of  property^ 
either  firil  by  violence,  o-r  fecondly  by  fraud,  if 
among  tiie  inhabitants  of  any  country  there  exified  no 
delire  in  one  individual  to  poileis  himielf  of  the  iub- 
Itance  of  another,  or  no  defire  fo  vehement  and  rel- 
iefs as  to  prompt  him  to  acquire  it  by  means  inconhll^ 
ent  with  order  and. juftice,  unxloabtedly  in  that  counr 
try  guilt. could  fcarcely  be  known  but  by  report.  If 
every  man  could,  with  perfe-fl  facility  obtain  the  ne- 
ceifaries  of  life,  and,  obtaining  them,  feel  no  uneafy 
craving  after  its  fuperfluities,  temptation  would  lofe 
its  Dower.     Private  in.tereil.  would  vifibly  accord  with 
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public  good;  and  eivil  fociety  become  A\hat  poetrv- 
has  feigned  of  the  golden  age.  Let  us  enquire  into 
the  principles  to  ^vhich  thefe  evils  are  indebted  for 
their  exilience. 

Firft  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  moll  re- 
fined ftates  of  Europe,  the  inequality  of  property  has 
arifen  to  an  alarming  height.  Vail  numbers  of  their 
inhabitants  are  deprived  of  almoft  every  accommoda- 
tion that  can  render  life  tolerable  or  fecure.  Their 
utmoll  induflry  fcarcely  fuihces  for  their  fapport.  The 
women  and  children  lean  with  an  infapportable  weight 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  man,  fo  that  a  large  family  has 
in  the  lower  orders  of  life  become  a  proverbial  expref- 
fion  for  an  uncommon  degree  of  poverty  and  wretch- 
ednefs.  If  ficknefs  or  fome  of  thofe  cafuakies  which 
are  perpetually  incident  to  an  adlive  and  laborious  life, , 
fee  added  to  thefe  burthens,  the  diilrefs  is  yet  greater. 

It  feems  to  be  agreed  that  in  England  there  is  lefs 
v/retchednefs  and  diilrefs  than  in  moil  of  the  kingdoms- 
of  the  continent.  In 'England  the  poors' rates  amount 
to  the  funi  of  two  millions  fterling  per  annum.  It^ 
has  been  calculated  that  one  perfdn'in  i'evea  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  derives  at  fbme  period  of 
his  life  alhilance  from,  this  fund.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
perlbns,  who,  fi  om  pride,  a  fpirit  of  independence, ■ 
or  the  want  of  a  legal  fettlement,  though  in  equal 
Qiitr"e{s,  receive  no  luch  aiiliiance.  the  propcrtion  wilL 
be  confiderably  increaied. 

I  lay  no  flrefs  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  cnlcilaticn  ; 
the  general  fa£l  is  faSicient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
greatnefs  of  the  abufe.  The  confeqaences  that  refult 
are  placed  beyond  tiie  i  each  of  contradidion.  A  per-  - 
jpetiial  ilruggle  with  the  evils  of  poverty,  if  frequently 
jineiieclail,  muit  neceilarily  render  many  of  the  fuf- 
iferers  defpcrate.  A  painfu.l  feeling  of  their  opprelied 
ftuation  will  itfelf  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  fur- 
mounting  it.  The  fupcriority  of  the  rich,  being  thus 
unmercifully  exercifed,  mull  inevitably  expofe  themi  to 
reprifals  ;  and  the  poor  man.  Vv' ill  be  induced  to  regardi 
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the  flate  of  Ibciety  as  a  flate  of  war,  an  unjuft  com- 
bination, not  for  protefting  every  man  in  his  rights 
and  fecuring  to  him  the  means  cf  exiftence,  but  for 
engroiTmg  all  its  advantages  to  a  few  favoured  in- 
dividuals, and  referving  for  the  portion  of  the  reft 
want,  dependence  and  mifery. 

"A  fecond  fource  of  thofe  dellrudlive  pafiions  by 
which  the  peace  of  fociety  is  interrupted,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  luxury,  the  pageantry  and  magnificence  with 
which  enormous  wealth  is  ufually  accompanied.  Hu- 
man beings  are  capable  of  encountering  with  chearful- 
nefs  confiderable  hardfhips,  when  thofe  hardfhips  are 
impartially  fhared  with  the  reft  of  the  fociety,  and  they 
are  not  infulted  with  the  fpeclacle  of  indolence  and  eafe 
in  others,  no  way  deferving  of  greater  advantages 
than  themfelves.  But  it  is  a  bitter  aggravation  of  their 
own  calamity,  to  have  the  privileges  of  others  forced 
on  their  obfervation,  and,  while  they  are  perpetually 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  fecure  for  themfelves  and 
their  families  the  pooreft  conveniences,  to  find  others 
revelling  in  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  This  aggra- 
vation is  aiUduoaily  adminiftered  to  them  under  moft 
of  the  political  eftablifuments  at  prefent  in  exiftence. 
There  is  a  numerous  cjafs  of  individuals,  v/ho,  though 
rich,  have  neither  briUiar't  talents  nor  fublime  virtues  ; 
and  however  highly  they  may  prize  their  education, 
their  iafrability,  tiieir  fupedor  polifn  and  the  elegance 
of  their  mariners,  have  a  fecret  confcioufnefs  that  they 
pOiTeis  nothing  by  wiiich  they  can  fo  fecurely  affert 
their  pre-eminence  and  keep  their  inferiors  at  a  dif- 
tance,  as  the  fplendour  of  their  equipage,  the  mag- 
■niiicence  of  their  retinue  and  the  fumaptuoufnefs  of 
their  entertainments.  The  poor  man  is  ftruck  with 
this  exhibition;  he  feels  hisown  miferies ;  he  knows 
how  unvvearied  ?re  his  eiforts  to  obtain  a  ilender  pit- 
tance of  tliis  prodigal  vrafte  ;  and  he  miftakes  opulence 
/or  felicity.  He  cannot  perfuade  himfelf  that  an  em-^ 
■brbider-ed  garment  may  frequently  cover  an  aching 
heart,  ■ 
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A -tMrd  difad vantage  that  is  apt  to  connefl  poverty 
with  ditcontent  confifts  in  the  infolence  and  ufurpation 
©f  the  rich.  If  the  poor  man  v-'ould  in  ether  refpcPcs 
comperfe  himfeif  in  philofophic  indifference,  and, 
Gonfcious  that  he  poffeiTes  every  thing  that  is  truly 
honcurable  to  man  as  fully  as  his  rich  neighbour,  would 
lock  upon  the  reft  as  beneath  his  envy,  his  neigiibotir 
'A'iil  not  permit  him  to  do  fo.  He  feems  as  if  lie  could. 
never  be  fati-sf^ed  with  his  pciielnons,  unlers  he.  can 
make  the  fpedacle  of  them  grating  to  others  :  and  that 
honeil  {eU'-z9.eQm,  by  which  his  inferior  might  other- 
M'ife  arrive  at  apathy,  is  rendered  the  inftrnment  of 
gaiiij:ig  him  with  cppreillon  and  injafiice.  In  many 
countries  juitice  is  avowedly  made  a  fubje£l  of  foiici- 
tation,  and  the  man  of  the  highefc  rank  and  moil  fplen- 
did  ccnneftions  almoft  infallibly  carries  his  caufe  againft, 
the  unprotected  and  friendiefs.  In  countries  where 
this  HiaEnelefs  pradice  is  not  eflabiiihedj.  juftice  is  fre- 
quently a  matter  ofexpenfive  purchafe,  and  the  mdn 
with  the  icngeit  purle  is  proverbially  vi'fiOrious.  -A 
confcioLilners  of  thefe  fa<fls  mult  be  expe-fled  to  render 
the  rich  little  cautions  of  offence  in  his  dealings  with 
the  poor,  and  to  infpire  him  v/ith  a  temper  overbeafr*- 
ing,  didatoria!  and  tyrannical.  Nor  aoes  this  indi- 
red  cppreirion  fatisfy  his  defpotifin.  The  rich  are  iii 
ailmch  countries  directly  or  indireflly  the  legiflatora 
©f  theftate  ;  and  of  confeepaence  are  p.erpetuaMy- re^ 
dnciiig  oppfeffion  into  aiyftsm,and  depriving,  th-e  poor 
of  thc.t  little  connnon.ige  oi  Rati:3re  as  it  ^  cr=,  whit|i 
Kiight  oiherwiie  flill  have  remiasd  to  them.  '  ' 

f  I'he  opinions  of  individuals,  and  o^  confequence 
Itheir  defires^  for  dehre  is  nothing  but  opinion  maturing 
I  for  adion,  will  always  be  in  a  great  degree  re^ukted 
^by  the  opinions  of  the  community.  But  the  rhanners 
prevailing  in  many  countries  are  accurately  c'alt-ulated 
to  imprefs  a  con  vidian,  that  integrity,  ^vir^iic/  Utw 
derilanding  and  indufcry  are  nothing,  -and  that  opu- 
lence is  every  thing.  Does  a  manywhofe  ex;eri"<5r 
denotes  indigence^  exped  to  be  'vjII  received. in  {bci* 
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ety,  and  efpecially  by  thofe  \Tho  would  be  nnderftood 
to  diilate  to  the  rell  ?  Does  hs  find  or  imagine  himfeif 
in  want  of  their  aiu.flance  and  favoar  ?  He  is  prefently 
itaujjht  that  no  merits  can  atone  for  a  mean  appearance* 
The  ieilon  that  is  red  to  him  is,  '"^  Go  home  ;  enrich 
yonrfelf  by  whatever  means  ■;  obtai'n  thofe  fuperfluirie* 
which  «re  alone  regarded  as  euimd,ble  ;  and  you  may 
then  be  fecure  of  an  amicable  reception/*  Accordingly 
poverty  in  Tuch  countries  is  viewed  as  the  greatell  of 
demerits.  It  is  efcapedfrom  vith  an  eagernefs  th^t 
has  no  leifare  for  the  rcruples  of  honefly.  It  is  con- 
cealed as  the  moil  indelible  difgrace.  While  one  maa 
choofes  the  path  of  undiftinguiihing  accumulation,  ano- 
ther plunges  into  expences  which  are  to  impofe  him 
upon  the  v.orld  as  more  opulent  than  he  is.  He  haftens 
to  the  reality  of  that  penury,  the  appearance  of  which 
he  dreads;  and,  together  with  his  property,  facriiices 
the  integrity,  veracity  and  characlejr  Vv  hich  might 
jbave  confoled  him  in  his  adv^crfity. 

.Such  are  the  caui'es,  that,  in  different  degrees  under 
-the  differeni;  governments  of  the  world,  prompt  man- 
kind openly  or  fecretly  to  encroach  upon  the  property 
.of  each  other.     Let  us  conf.der  how  far  they  admit 
either  of  remedy  or  aggravation  from  political  inftitu- 
tion.     Whatever  tends  to  decreafe  the  injuries  atten- 
<iant  upon  poverty,  decreafes  at  the  fame  time  the  in-  | 
ordinate    defire   and    the  enormous    accumulation   of! 
wealth. ,   Wealth  is  not  purfued  for  its  own  fake,  and  | 
feidom  ,for  the  fenfual  gratifications  it  can  purchafe,  i 
-but  for  the  fame  realoaj  that  ordinarily  prompt  men  to  \ 
the  acqiiifition  of  learning,    eloquence  and  ikill,  for 
the  love, of  difdriftion  and  fear  of  contempt.     Kow 
few  would  prize  -the  poffeilion  of  riches,  if  they  v^ere 
condemmed  to  enjoy  tneir  equipage,  their  palaces  and 
their  entertainmxents  in  fclitade,  with  no  eyeto^^onder 
at  their  magnihcence,  and  no  fordid   cbferver  ready 
to  convert  that  wonder  into  an  adulation  cf  the  owner? 
If  admiration  were  not  generally  deemed  the  exclufive 
prcj)erty  of  the  rich,  and  contempt  the  conftant  lac- 
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quey  of  poverty,  the  love  of  gain  would  ceafe  to  be 
an  univerfal  pafiion.  Let  us  confider  in  what  refpefls 
political  inflitution  is  rendered  fubi'ervient  to  this  paf- 
iion. 

Firll  then  legiflation  is  in  almoil  every  country 
grofsly  the  favourer  of  the  rich  againft  the  poor." 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  game  laws,  by  which  the 
induftrious  ruftic  is  forbidden  to  deftroy  the  animal 
that  preys  upon  the  hopes  of  his  future  fubfiftence,  or 
to  fupply  himfeif  with  the  food  that  unfought  thrufts 
itfelf  in  his  path.  Such  was  the  fpirit  of  the  late  re- 
venue lavv^s  of  France,  M'hich  in  feveral  of  their  pro- 
vifions  fell  exclufively  upon  the  humble  and  in- 
duftrious, and  exempted  from  their  operation  thofe 
who  are  beft  able  to  fupport  it.  Thus  in  England  the 
land  tax  at  this  moment  produces  half  a  million  lefs 
than  it  did  a  century  ago,  v/hile  the  taxes  On  confump- 
tion  have  experienced  an  addition  of  thirteen  millions 
per  annum  during  the  fame  period.  This  is  an  at- 
tempt, whether  effedual  or  no,  to  throw  the  burthen 
from  the  rich  upon  the  poor,  and  as  fuch  is  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  fpirit  of  legislation.  Upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple robbery  and  other  offenceo,  which  the  wealthier 
part  of  the  community  have  no  temptation  to  commit, 
are  treated  as  capital  crimes,  and_  attended  with  the 
moft  rigorous,  often  the  moft  inhuman  puniihrnxCnts. 
The  rich  are  encouraged  to  afTociate  for  the  execution 
of  the  moft  partial  and  oppreftive  pofitive  laws ;  mono- 
polies and  patents  are  laviftiiy  difpenfed  to  fuch  as  are 
able  to  parchafe  them  ;  while  the  moft  vigilant  policy 
is  employed  to  prevent  combinations'  of  the  poor  to 
fix  the  price  of  labour,  and  they  are  -deprived 'of  the 
benefit  of  that  prudence  and  judgment  which  would 
felect  the  fcene  of  their  induftry. 

Secondly,  the  adminiftration  of  law  is  not  lefs  ini-" 
quitous  than  the  fpirit  in  which  it  is  framed.  Under 
the  late  government  of  France  the  oSce  of  judge  was 
a  matter  of  purchafe,  partly  by  an  open  price  advanc- 
ed to  the  crovt'n,  and  partlyby  a  fecret  douceur  paid 
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to  the  mlnifter.  He,  who  knew  baft  how  to  manage 
his  market  in  the  retail  trade  of  juftice,  could  afford 
to  purchafethe  good  v/ill  of  its  functions  at  the  higheft 
price.  To  the  client  juftice  was  avov^edly  made  an 
objeft  of  perfonal  foiicitation,  and  a  powerful  friend, 
a  handfome  woman;,  or  a  proper  pTefent,  were  articles' 
of  a  much  greater  value  tiian  a  good  caufe.  In  Eng- 
land the  critviinai  law  is  adminiftered  with  greater  im- 
partiality fo  far  as  regards  the  trial  itfelf ;  but  the 
number  of  capital  offences,  and  ofconfequence  the  fre- 
quency of  pardons,  open  a  wide  door  to  favour  and 
abufe.  In  caufes  relating  to  property  the  pradice  of 
law  is  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  render  all  juiHce 
ineffefiual.  The  length  of  our  chancery  fuits,  the 
multiplied  appeals  from  court  to  cour-t,  the  enormous 
io^es  of  counfel,  attorniesj  fecretaries,  clerks,  the 
drawing  of  briefs,  bills,  replications  and  rej:  inders^ 
and  what  hr^s  ibmetimes  been  called  the  glorious  un>= 
certainty  of  the  law,  render  it  frequently  more  advi- 
fable  to  refign  a  propefty  than  to  contefl  it,  and  par- 
ticularly exclude  the  impovcriihed  claimant  from  the 
faintell  hope  of  redrefs. 

Thirdly,  the  inequality  of  conditions  ufually  main- 
tained by  political  inftitution,  is  calculated  greatly  to 
enhance  the  im.agined  excellence  of  wealth.  In  the 
ancient  monarchies  of  the  eall,  and  in  Turkey  at  the 
prefent  day,  an  eminent  ftation  could  fcarcely  fail  to 
excite  implicit  deference.  The  timid  inhabitant  trem- 
bled before  his  (uperior  ;  and  would  have  thought  it 
little  lefs  than  blafphemy,  to  touch  the  veil  drawn  by 
the  proud  fatrap  over  his  inglorious  origin.  The  fame 
principles  were  extenfively  prevalent  under  the  feudal 
lyftem.  The  vaiTal,  Avho  was  regarded  as  a  fort  of 
live  ftock  upon  the  e'ftate,  and-knew  of  no  appeal  from 
the  arbitary  fiat  of  his  lord,  would  fcarcely  venture  to 
fufped:  that  he  v\  as  of  the-fame  fpecies.  This  how- 
ever conflituted  2n  unnatural  and  vi-.ler.t  fituation. 
There  is  a  propenfity  in  man  to  look  farther  than  the 
eiitfide  ;  ^nd  to  come  v.uh  a  writ  of  enquiry  into   tlig 

Vol,  L  D 
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title  of  the  upftart  and  the  fuccefsful.  By  the  opera- 
tion of  thefe  caufes  the  infolence  of  wealth  has  been  in 
fome  degree  moderated.  Meantime  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  even  among  ourfelves  the  inequality  is  not 
ilrained,  fo  as  to  give  birth  to  very  unfortunate  con- 
fequences,  ff,  in  the  enormous  degree  in  which  it- 
prevaiis  in  fome  parts  of  the  world,  it  wholly  debi- 
litate and  emafculate  the  human  race,  we  fhall  fee 
fome  reafon  to  believe,  that,  even  in  the  milder  ftate 
in  which  v^e  are  accuflomed  to  behold  it,  it  is  flili 
pregnant  with  the  mofl  mifchieveous  effefts, 

C  H  A  P.     IV.  * 

IKE     CHARACTERS     OF    MEN    ORIGINATE-     IN      THEIR 
EXTERNAL    CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Xheory  of  the  human  mind. — SuhjeSi  of  the  prefent  chapter 
— of  the  next,  —  Erroneous  opinions  refuted, — I.  Innate 
principles, — This  kypothefes,  l.  fuperfluous — 2.  unfztis- 
fadory — 3.  dhfurd. — il.  InfiinSis. — Exai7iination  of 
this  dodrine — of  the  argu7nents  by  niohich  it  has  been 
enforced  :  from  '  the  early  atiions  of.  infants — fr^m  the 
defire  of  fslf  prefer--vation  —f-07nfelflosje-^— from  pity. — 
III.  Ejects  cf  antenatal  imp rejp. on s  atid  original 
Jlrudure. —  Varinblenefs  of  the  characters  ofmen.—EaJie 
njoith  ivhich  hnprejjions  ?nay  be  counteracted. — Form  of 
the  infant  undetermined. — Habits  of  men  and  other  ani- 
Tdals  compar-ed. — Inference. — htiportance  of  thcfe  fpe- 
€idatio7i2. — i  V .  Reafonings  of  th£ prefent  chapter  applied. 
— T'hree  forts  of  education— \,  accident— ~z.  precept, 
' — 3.  political  infitution. 

THUS  far  we  have  argu§,d  from  hillorical  facls, 
and   from    th-em   have  c(,ille<Sed   a   very    ftrong 
prefumptive  evidence,  thaw   political  inilitut^ions  have 

*  In  the  plan  cf  this  <u>ork  it  -vjas  originally  concei'ved 
that  it  ^as  aduifahk  not  to  prefs  matters  cf  clofe  and 
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a  more   powerfal  ani  <4e;t^fgifive  ifflmijnce  than  it  has- 
been  generally  the  pratlicc  ^.^jrt^ribe  ^othem. 

Cut  we  can  never  arrive  at  precile'  conceptions  re- 
lative to  this  part  of  the  fubjedl,  vvithout  entering  in- 
to ananalyfis  of  the  human  mind  *,  and  endeavouring 

laiouriou^fpeculation  in  the  oufje.t.  it  appeared  as  if  moral 
and  political  philofophy  might  ajj'ume  fomething  more  than 
had  hesn  ufual  of  a  popular  form,  "j:iihout  deducting  from 
the  jujinefs  and  depth  fits  i-nnjefigation.  Upon  revifal 
ho~jje=-!jer'it  n.vas  foundtkaf  the  irferences  cf  the  Fitf  Book  , 
had  been  materially  i-yured,  by  an  O'VerfcrupulouJnef  in 
that  point.  The  fruit  of  the  difcc^jery  ^cvas  this  and  the 
follo^wing  chapter.,  as  they  no<TV  fland.  It  is  reccmviendedy 
to  the  reader  ^vho finds  himfelf  deterred  by  their  apparent 
diflcultyy^  to  pafs  on  to  the  rejiiaining  di--vifons  of  the  eti- 
quiry, 

Tr)^  do  Sir  inf.  of  the  pre fent  chapter,  nvith  fame  'variations^ 
has  been  povjerfully  inf creed  by  Hel-vetius,  RoufJ'eau  has 
alfo  treated  it,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  moral  habits  of  the 
human  mind,  '^vith  great  fuccefs  in  his  Emile  and  his  Dif~ 
courfc  on  the  hiequality  of  Mankind. 

*  Some  per  fins  hanje  of  late  fuggefied  doubts  ccncer-ning 
theprrprietyofthe  n fie  of  the  nxiord  mind.  An  accurate- 
philfiophy  has  led  moder n  enquirer s  to  quefiion  the  exifience 
of  tivo  clafes  ofi fiuhfiances  in  the  mii-verfi, 
metaphyfecal  denominatiGns  cfjpirit  a.-id  foul 
doubt  ^whother  human  beiw^s  ':  :r  ■ :  ,'::  fa 
q^iiaintance  ivith  ths properties  of  .,;..>../'. 
curacy,  it  has  been  faid^  ought  to  teach  us  . 
term  n^ind.  But  this  objcSlion  fee?ns  to  be  pr, 
are  indeed  -ojholly  uncertain  ^^vhetber  the  caufies  of  our  fin- 
fiations,  heat,  colour,  hardnefis  and  extofcn  [the  t^iuo 
former  of  thefie  properties  haije  been  queflioned  in  a  njery 
J'orcihle  manner  by  Lo<:ke-,\iK\vci.,  Underitanding,  the  t--i-vo_ 
latter  by  Bofco'vich^  be  in  any  refipe't  fimilar  fo  the 
ideas 'they  produce .  We  kno^xv  nothing  ofi  the  fiubjlancc  or 
fiubjlratumxf  matter,  or  of  that  --which  is  the  recipient  of 
thought  and  perception.      We    do  not  e%\en  hio->;  that  ih^ 
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to  afcertain  th^^^^  ^'  .  of^ncj^^l^fes  by  which  its  ope^- 
rations  are  dir^^^^  ^'^^^"^-k..^^^^- branch  of  the  iubjedl 
I  Ih.:i  atterr>pt%^^ed.  '.y,^  things;  firft,  that  the 
actions  and  dirpof{ti(l*^'"\,.  mankind  are  the  offspring 
of  ci-.canillc.nces  and  events,  and  not  of  any  original 
deterinmatioa  that  they  bring  into  the  world  ;  and, 
fecondiy,  th  .■  the  great  ftream  of  our  voluntary  actions 
efr.Mitially  depends,  not  upon  the  dired  and,  immediate 
impulf°s  cf  feiifej  but  upon  the  decifions  of  the  under- 
ft.3adirg.  If  thefe  propofitions  can  be  fufficiently 
eiiablifl.cd,  it  will  follow  that  the  happinefs  men  are 
"  able  to  attaiii,  is  proportioned  to  the  jaftnefs  of  the 
opinions  they  take  as  guides  in  the  purfuit ;  and  it  will 
only  reniain,  for  the  purpofe  of  applying  tliefe  pre- 
mifes  to  the  point  under  confideration,  that  we  fhould 
demonflrate  the  opinions  of  m.en  to  be,  for  the  moil 
part,  under  the  abfolute  control  of  political  inllitution. 

Firft,  'Die  adlions  and  diipolitions  of.iuen  are  not 
the  oFfspring  of  any  original  hiaj  that  they  bring  into 
the  world  in  favour  of  one  fentiment  or  charadler  ra- 
ther than  anotlier,  but  flow  entirely  from  the  operation 
of  circumdances  and  events  ailing  upon  a  faculty  of 
receiving  fenfible  impreiTions. 

There  are  three  modes  in  which  the  human  mind 
has  been  c^nceived  to  be  modified,  independently  of 
the  circumftances  which  occur,  and  the  fenfations  ex- 

Idco.  annexed  to  the  ^uuord  piljJcznce  is  ccrreSI,  or  has  any 
counterpart  in  the  reality  of  exifience.  But,  if  there  be 
any  ore  thing  that  uoe  kno^'j  more  certainly  than  another^ 
it  is  the  exiftence  of  our  o~jjn  thoughts,  ideas ,  perceptions 
or  fsnfations  (by  njjhatever  ter?n  ive  ?nay  choofe  to  exprefs 
them),  and  that,  they  are  ordinarily  linked  together  fo  as 
to  produce  the  complex  notion  of  unity  or  perfonal  identity, 
No^jj  it  is  tkisferies  of  thoughts  thus  linked  together,  nxnth- 
out  confidering  <vjhether  they  refde  in  any  or  'what  fub- 
fraium,  that  is  ?nDji  aptly  exprejjed  by  the  term  mindi 
and  in  this  fsnfe  the  ter7n  is  intended  to  be  ufcd  throughout 
the  follo-ving  -work. 
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cited  m' us  .\  firil,  il  m(?  prjr.i^iffnusi.fecondly,  in- 
ftindls  ;  thirdly,  tHity /Vg^^tribe  f'-'-^-nces  of  our 
flrudiure,  together  with  .f^'precf^^^rions  •we  receive 
in  the  woir/b.  Let  us  exaaih^u/ii^ch.  of  chefe  in  their 
order. 

Firil,  innate  principles  of  judgment.  Thofe  by  ^vhoni 
this  doilrine  has  been  maintained,  have  fiippofed  that 
there  were  certain  branches  of  knowledge,  aad  thofe 
perhaps  ©fall  others  the  moft  important,  concerning 
which  we  felt  an  irreriilibleperfuafion,  at  the  fame  time 
that  we  were  wholly  unable  te  trace  them:  through  any 
channels  of  external  evidence  and  methodical  deduc- 
tion. TJiey  conceived  therefore,  that  they  v/ere  ori- 
ginally written  in  our  hearts :  or  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  that  there  was  a  general  propenfity  in 
she  human  mind  fuggefting  them,  to  our  refleftions,  and- 
&flening  them  upon  our  convittion.  Accordingly, 
they  ellablifhed  tlie  univerfal  confent  of  mankind  as 
one  of  the  moft  infallible  cdierions  of  fuudairientai 
truth.  It  appeared  upon  their  fyftem,  that  We  were 
furnifhed  with  a  fort  of  fixth  fenfe,  the  exiftence  of 
which  was  not  proved  to  us,  like  that  of  our  other 
fenfes,  by  dircifl  and.  proper  evidence,  but  n-om  the 
eonfideration  of  certain  phenomena  in  the  hiflcry  of 
the  human  mind,  which  cannot  be  otherwife  accounted- 
for  ""than  by  the  affumption  of  this  hypotiieiis.- 

There  is  an  eflential  deficiency  in.  every  fpecu'atior^: 
of  this  fort.  It  turns  entirely  upon  an.  appeal  to  our 
ignorance.  Its  language  is  as  follows :  "  You  cannot 
account  for  certain' events  from-  the  knov/n  lavvs  cf  the 
fubjeds .to  which  they  belong;,  therefore  they  are  not 
deducibie  from  thofe  laws ;  therefore  you  m.uft  adr/'it 
a  new  principle  into  the  ij/ item  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
cf  accounting  for  them.'*  tut  there  cannot  be  a  found- 
er  maxim  of  reafoningj  thanthat  w-^hich  points  out  to 
us  the  errorof  admitting  into  our  hypothefis  unne'-- 
celTary  principles',  or  referring  the  phenomeiia  tiat; 
occur,  to  remote  and.  extraordinary  fources,  wheni. 
they  m.ay  -with  equal  facility  be  referi£d..to  fources.. 
Dz.. 
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which  obvioufly  fisl^t;  a:nd  jji^^.-efults  of  which  we 
daily  obferve.  '^llfeislSl^^i.m^OTV'  i  is  fiifficient  to  per- 
fuade  us  to  reje<5l  (^doSb'dnQ  of  innate  principles.  If 
we  confider  the  infintteis^arious  caufes  by  which  the 
human  mind  is  perceptibly  modified,  and  the  different 
principles,  argument,  imitation,  inclination,  early- 
prejudice  and  imaginary  intereft,  by  which  opinion  is 
generated,  we  (liall  readily  perceive,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  difficult  than  to  affign  any  opinion,  exilHng 
among  the  human  fpecies,  and  at  the  fame  time  incapa- 
ble of  being  generated  by  any  of  thefe  caufes  and  prin- 
ciples. 

A  careful  enquirer  will  be  ftrongly  inclined  to  fufpeft 
the  foundnefs  of  opinions,  Avhich  reil  for  their  fupport 
on  fo  aaibiguous  a  foundation  as  that  of  innate  im- 
prelTion.  We  cannot  reafonably  queilion  the  exiftence 
offafts;  that  is,  we  cannot  deny  the  exiftence  of  our 
fenfations,  or  the  feries  in  which  they  occur.  We 
cannot  deny  the  axioms  of  ihathematics  ;  for  they  ex  • 
hibit  nothing  more  than  a  confiftent  ufe  of  words,  and 
affirm  of  fome  idea  that  it  is  itfelf  an.d  not  fometliing 
elfe.  We  can  entertain  little  doubt  of  the  validity  of 
mathematical  demonftrations,  which  appear  to  be  irre- 
iiiiible  conclufiOns  deduced  from  indentical  propo- 
iitions.  We  afcribe  a  certain  weight,  fometimes 
greater  and  fomedmes  lefs,  to  confiderations  drawn 
from  analogy.  But  what  degree  of  weight  fliall  v\^ 
attribute  to.  affirmations  which  pretend  to  reft  upon 
none  of  thefe  grounds  ?  The  moft  prepofterous  pro- 
pofttions,  incapuble  of  any  rational  defence,  have  in 
different  ages  and  countries  appealed  to  this  ine:J4piica- 
:ble  authority,  and  paffed  for  infallible  and  innate, 
Tlie  enquirer  that  has  no  otner  obje6i:  than  truth,  that 
refuies  to  be  milled,  and  is  determined  to  proceed  only 
upon  jaft  and  fnfficient  evidence,  will  hnd  litilereafon 
tabe  fatished  with -dogmas  which  reft  upon  no  otliejr 
foundation,  than  a  pretended  neceffity  impelling  the 
human  mind  to  yield  its  affent. 
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But  there  is  a  ftill  more  irrefiftible  argument  prov- 
ing to  us  the  abfurdity  of  the  fuppofition  of  innate 
principles.  Every  principle  is  a  propofition  :  either 
it  affirms,  or  it  denies.  Every  propofition  conilils  in 
the  connexion  of  at  leaft  two  diftindl  ideas,  which  are 
affirmed  to  agree  or  difagree  with  each  other.  It  is 
impoffible  that  the  propofition  can  be  innate,  unlefs 
the  ideas  to  which  it  relates  be  alfo  innate.  A  con- 
nexion where  there  is  nothing  to  be  conne£led,  a  pro- 
pofition where  there  is  neither  fubje«5V  nor  concluiicnj 
is  the  moft  incoherent  of  all  fuppofitions.  But  no- 
thing can  be  more  incontrovertible,  than  that  we  do 
not  bring  pre-eilablifhed  ideas  into  the  world  with  us. 

Let  the  innate  principle  be, that  virtue  is  a  rule  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  conform.  Here  are  three  principal 
and  leading  ideas,  not  to  mention  fubordinate  ones, 
which  it  is  necePiary  to  form,  before  we  can  fo  much 
as  underfcand  the  propofition.  What  is  virtue?  Pre- 
vioully  to  our  forming  an  idea  correfponding  to  this 
general  term,  it  feems  neceilary  that  we  fhould  have 
obferved  the  feveral  features  by  which  virtue  is  dif- 
tinguiihed,  and  the  feveral  fubordinate  articles  of 
right  conduft,  that  taken  together,  confiitute  that 
mafs  of  pradlical  judgments  to  which  we  give  the  de- 
nomination of  virtue.  Thefe  are  fo  far  from  being  - 
inniite,  that  the  moft  impartial  and  laborious  enquirers 
are  not  yet  agreed  refpeding  them.  The  next  idea 
included  in  tiie  above  propofition,  is  that  of  a  rule  or 
ilandard,  a  generical  meafure  with  which  individuals 
are  to  be  compared,  and  their  conformity  or  difagree- 
ment  with  which  is  to  determine  their  value.  Laitlyj, 
there  is  the  idea  of  obligation,  its  nature  and  fource, 
the  obliger  and  thefandion,  the  penalty  and  the  reward. 
Who  is  there  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcientifiGai  im- 
provement, that  will  believe  that  this  vafl  chain  of 
perceptions  and  notions  is  fom.ethirjg  that  we  bring 
into  the  world  with  us,  a  myltical  magazine,  fnut  up 
in  the  human  embryo,  whofe  treafures  are  to  be  gra- 
dually unfolded  as  circumftances  Ihall  require?    Who 
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does  not  perceive  that  they  are  regularly  generated  in* 
the  mind  by  a  feries  of  irapreffio'ns,  and  digeiled  and- 
arranged  by  affociaticn  and  reflexion  ? 

But,  if  v/e  are  not  endowed  with  innate  principles 
of  judgment,  it  has  neverthelefs  been  fuppofed  by 
forne  perfons  that  we  might  have  inflincls  to  aftion, 
leading  us  to  the  performance  of  certain  ufeful  and. 
necefTary  fanclions,  independently  of  any  previous 
reafoning  as  to  the  advantage  of  thefc  functions. 
Thefe  inilinfts,  like  the  innate  principles  of  judgment 
v/e  have  already  examined.,  are  conceived  to  be  ori- 
ginal, a  feperate  endowment  annexed  to  our  being, 
and  not  any  thing,  that  irrefiftibly  flov/s  from  the  mere 
faculty  of  perception  and  thought,  as  acted  upon  by 
the  circumftances,  either  of  our  animal  fram.e,  or  of 
the  external  objefts,  by  which  we  are  aiFeded.  They 
are  liabk  therefore  to  the  fame  objeilion  as  that  al- 
ready urged  againil  innate  principles.  The  fyftem  by. 
which  they  are  attempted  to  be:ellablrlhed  is  a  mere 
appea.1  to  our  ignorance,  affuming  that  we  are  fully- 
acquainted  witii  all  the  poihble  operations  of  known. 
powers,  and  impofmg  upon  us  an  unknown  pov/er  as 
indifpenfible  to  the  accounting  for  certain  phenomena. 
If  we  were  wholly  unable  to  foive  thefe  phenomena^, 
it  would  yet  behove  us  to  be  extremely  cautious  in 
affirming  that  known  principles  and  caufes  are  inade- 
quate to'^their  folution  If  we  are  able  .upon  ftridl  and. 
mature  inveftigation  to  'trace  the  greater  part  of  them. 
to  tjieir  fource,  this  neceffixrily  adds  force  to  the  cau- 
tion here  recommended. 

.  An  unknown  caufe  is  exceptionable,  in  the  lirii  place, , 
inaimuch  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  experienced  operation, 
of  fcience  to  multiply  caufes.  It  is  exceptionable, 
feccndly,  becaufe-its  tendency  is  to  break  that  uni- 
verfiil  train  of  antecedents  and  coniequents,  of  which 
the  hiflory  of  the  univerfe  is  compofed.  [t  introduces 
an  adion  apparently  extraneous,  inilead  of  imputing 
the  nature  of  what  follows,  to  the.  properties  of  tliat 
which  p'receded.-    It  bars  the  progrefs  cf  euquiry  by 
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introducing  that  which  is  occult,  myfterious  and  in- 
capable of  firther  inveiligation.  It  allows  nothing  to 
the  future  improvements  of  human  knowledge  ;  but 
reprefents  the  limits  of  what  is  already  known,  as  the 
limits  of  human  underR'inding. 

Let  us  review  a  few  o£  tlie  moll  common  examples 
adduced  in  favour  of  human  inltinffls,  and,  examine 
how  far  they  authoi ife  the  conclullon  that  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  them  :  and  fxrft,  fome  of 
thofe  actions  which  appear  to  ariie  in  the  moil  inllan- 
tanecus  and  irrefu'tible  manner. 

A  certain  irritation  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  will 
produce  that  contradlion  of  the  fingers,  which  accom- 
panies the  aftion  of  grafping.  This  contraction  will 
at  £rli  take  place  unaccompanied  with  defign,  the 
objefi;  will  be  grafped  without  any  intention  to  retain 
it.  and  let  go  again  without  thought  or  obfervadon. 
After  a  certain  number  of  repetitions,  the  nature  of 
theadion  will  be  perceived;  it  will  be  performed  with 
a  confcioufnefs  of  its  tendency;  and  even  the  hand 
Wretched  out  upon  the  approach  of  any  object  that  is 
defired.  Prefent  to  the  child,  thus  far  inllrudied,  a 
lighted  candle.  The  fight  of  it  will  produce  a  plea- 
furable  frate  of  the  organs  of  perception.  He  will 
probably  ilretch  out  his  hand  to  the  flame,  and  will 
have  no  apprehenfion  of  the  pain  of  burning  till  he  has. 
felt  the  fenfation. 
/'  At  the  age  of  maturity,  the  eyelids  iniliantaneoiifly 
clofe,  when  any  fubftance,  from  which  danger  is  ap- 
prehended, is  advanced  towards  them  ;  and  this  a-ition. 
is  {o  conftant,  as  to  be  with  great  diihculty  prevented 
by  a  grovv^n  perfon,  though  he  fhould  explicitly  defire 
it.  In  infants  there  is  no  fuch  propenfity  ;  and  an 
obje6l  may  be  approached  to  their  organs,  however 
near  and  however  fuddenlyr  without  producing  this 
efFed.  Frowns  will  be  totally  indiiFerent  to  a  child, 
who  has  never  found  them  affociated  with  the  eire6ls^pf 
anger.  Fear  itfelf  is  a  fpecies  of  forelight,  and  in  uo 
cafe  exifts  till  introduced  by  experience. 
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It  has  been  faid,  that  the  deiire  of  felf-prefervatioii 
is  innate.  .1  demand  what  is  meant  by  .this  defire  ? 
Mull  we  not  underiiand  by  it^,  a  preference  of  exilt- 
ence  to  r.onexipLence  ?  Do  we  prefer  any  thing  bat 
becaufe  it  is  apprehended  to  be  good  ?^  It  follows, 
that  we  cannot  prefer  exigence,  previouny  to  our  ex- 
perience of  the  motives  for  preference  it  poffefTes. 
Indeed  the  ideas  of  life  and  death  are  exceedingly 
complicated;  and  very  tardy  in  their  fonnation.  A 
child  defires  pleafure  and  loaths  pain,  long  before  he 
can  have  any  imagin^.ticn  refpefting  the  ceafmg  to  exift. 

Again,  it  has  been  faid,  that  felf-love  is  innate. 
But  there  cannot  be  an  error  more  eafy  of  detection. 
By  the  lo'/e  of  felf  we  underltand  the  approbation  of 
pleafure,  and  difiike  of  pain:  but  this  is  only  the  fa- 
culty of  perception  under  another  name.  Who  ever- 
denied  that  man  was  a  percipient  being  ?  Who  ever 
dreamed  that  there  was  a  particular  inllindl  neceifary 
to  render  him  percipient  ? 

Pity  has  fometiroes  been  fuppofed  an  inftance  of  in- 
nate principle;  partictilarly  as  it  feems  to  arife  v/ith 
greater  facility  in  young  perfons,  and  perfons  of  little 
reanement,  than  in  others.  But  it  was  reafonable  to 
exped,  that  threats  and  anger,  circumflances  that  have 
been  afTociated  with  our  own  fuiferings,  ihould  excite 
painful  feelings  in  us  in  the  cife  of  oihers,  indepen- 
dentiy  of  any  laboured  analyfis.  The  cries  of  diftrefs, 
the  appearance  of  agony' or  corporal  infliclion,  irre> 
fiilibly  revive  the  memory  of  the  paius  accompanied 
by  thofe  fymptoms  in  ourieives.  Longer  experience 
and  obfervadon  enable  us  to  fepirate  the  calamities  of 
others  and  our  own  fafety,  the  exiftence  of  pain  in  one 
fubjedc  and  of  pleafure  or  benefit  in  others,  or  in  the 
fame  at  a  future  period,  more  accurately  than  we  could 
be  expe£led  to  do  previoufiy  to  that  experience. 

If  then  it  appear  that  the  hum.an  mdnd  is  unattended 
either  v\^ith  innate  principles  or  inftincls,  there  are: 
only  two  remaining  circumllances  that  can  be  imagined 
ta  anticipate  the  eff^ols  of  iniHtution,  arid  fix  the  hu-. 
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tnan  chara£ler  independently  of  every  fpecies  of  edu- 
cation :  thefe  are,  tac  qualities  that  may  be  produced 
in  the  human  mind  previouJly  to  the  era  of  our  birth, 
and  the  diiFerences  that  may  rcfalt  from  the. different 
ilrufture  of  the  greater  or  fubtler  elements  of  the  ani- 
mal frame. 

To  objeifdons  derived  from  thefe  fources  the  anfwer 
will  be  in  both  cafes  fimilar. 

Firft,  ideas  are  to  the  mind  nearly  what  atoms  are 
to  the  body.  The  whole  mafs  is  in  a  perpetual  flux  ; 
nothing  is  liable  and  permanent ;  after  the  lapfe  of  a 
given  period  not  a  fmgle  particle  probabh  remains  the 
fame-.  ■  Who  kaows  not  that  in.  the  courfe  of  a  human 
life  the  <:hara£Ler  of  the  individual  frequentiy  under- 
goes two  or  three  revolutions  of  its  fundamental  ftami- 
na  ?  The  turbulent  man  will  frequently  become  con- 
templative, the  generous  be  changed  into  felfiili,  and 
ths- frank  and  good  humoured  into  peevifh  andmorofe. 
How  often  does  it  happen  that,  if  we  rneet  our  beft 
loved  friend  after  an  abfence  of  twenty  years,  we  look 
in  vain  in;  ths  m.an  before  us  for  the  qualities  that  for- 
merly excited  our  fyip.pathy,  and,  initead  of  the  ex- 
quilite  delight  we  pron=^iied  ourfelves,  reap  nc-thing 
but  difappointment  ?  If  it  is  thus  in  habits  apparently 
the  moft  rooted.  Mho  will  be  clifpcied  to  lay  any  ex- 
traordinary ilrefs  upon  the  impreihons  which  an  infant 
may  have  received  in  the  v.omb  of  his  mother? 

He  that  confiders  human  life  with  an  attentive  eye, 
\vill  not  fail  to  remark  that  there  is  fcarcely  fuch  a 
thing  in  charatfier  and  principles  as  an  irremediable 
error.  Perfons  of  narrow  and  limited  viev/s  may  upon 
rnany  occafions  incline  to  fit  down  in  def^air  ;  bat  tuofe 
who  arS  poffeiled  with  a  genuine  energy  vviil  derive. 
new  inceritives  from  mifcarrisge.  Kas  any  unfortu- 
nate and  undelirable  irnprefhon  been  m-ade  upon  the 
youthful  mind_?  Nothing  will  be  more  eafy  than  for  a 
judicious  fuperintendent;  provided  its  nature  is  un- 
derftood,  and  it  is  taken  fuiSciently  early,  to  remedy 
and  obliterate  it.     Kas  a  child  palled  a  certain  period 
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of  exiflence  in  ill-judged  indulgence  and  habits  of 
command  and  caprice  ?  The  ikilTul  parent,  when  the 
child  '-eturns  co  its  paternal  roof,  knows  that  this  evil 
is  not  invincible,  and  fets  himfelf  with  an  undoubting 
fpirit  at  the  removal  of  the  depravity.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  very  imprelliion,  which,  if  not  coun- 
teracted, fliali  decide  upon  the  purfuits  and  fortune  of 
an  entire  life,  might  perhaps  under  other  circum- 
ftances  be  reduced  to  complete  inelhciency  in  half  an 
hour. 

It  is  in  corporeal  flru6lure  as  in  intelleftual  impref- 
fions.  The  firft  imprellions  of  our  infancy  are  fo  much 
upon  the  lurface,  that  their  efredts  fcarcely  furvive 
the  period  of  the  imprelTion  itfelf.  The  mature  man 
feldom  retains  the  fainteft  recoliefiioii  of  the  incidents 
of  the  two  nrit  years  of  his  life,  is  it  tu  be  fuppofed 
that  that  which  has  left  no  trace  upon  the  memory, 
can,  be  in  an  eminent  degree  powerful  in  Its  ailbci- 
ated  effedis  ?  Jult  fo  in  the  ftruclure  of  the  animal 
frame.  What  is  born  into  the  world  is  an  unlinilhed 
fketch,  v^'ithout  charader  or  decilive  feature  impreiTed 
upon  it.  In  the  fequel  there  is  a  correfpondence  between 
the  phyiiognomy  and  the  inteiievSua>  and  mural  quali- 
ties of  the  mind.  But  is  it  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  this  is  produced,  b)  the  continual  propenfity  of 
the  mind  to  modify  its  material  engine  in  a  particular 
way  ?  There  is  for  the  moft  part  no  eifential  difference 
betv>^een  the  child  of  the  lord  and  of  the  porter.  Pro- 
vided he  do  not  com.e  into  the  world  infected  with  any 
ruinous  dillemper,  the  child  of  the  lord,  if  changed 
in  the  cradle,  ^ould  fcarcely  find  any  greater  difficulty 
than  the  other,  in  learning  the  trade  of  his  foller  fa- 
tlier,  and  becoming  a  carrier  of  burthens.*  The 
.mufcles  of  thoie  liiribs  which  are  m.oft  frequently  call- 
ed into  play,  are  alv.  a;,  s  obierved  to  acquire  peculiar 
flexibility  or  iirength.  it  is  n^-t  improbable,  if  it 
fhou  d  be  found  taat  tne  capacity  of  the  fcuU  of  a  wif^: 
man  is  greater  than  that^of  a  fool,  that  this  enlarge- 
ment fiiould  be  produced  by  the  inceiTantly  repeated 
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action  of  the  mtelle*5laal  faculties,  efpecialiy  confider- 
ing  of  how  flexible  materials  the  fculls  of  infants  are 
compofed,  and  at  how  early  an  age  perfons  of  eminent 
intellectual  meric  acquire  fbme  portion  of  their  future 
charafteriitics. 

In  the  mean  time  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  quertion 
the  real  diife.rences  that  exiii  between  children  at  the 
period  of  tneir  birth.  Hercules  and  his  brother,  the 
robuil  infant  whom  fcarcely  any  negledl  can  defcroy, 
and  the  infant  that  is  with  dimcuity  reared,  are  un- 
doubtedly from  the  moment  of  parturition  very  dif- 
ferent beings.  If  each  of  them  could  receive  an  edu- 
cation precilely  equal  and  eminently  wdfe,  the  child 
labouring  under  original  difadvan;:ge  would  be  bene-- 
fited,  but  the  child  to  whom  circumilances  had  been 
moft  favourable  in  the  outfet,  would  always  retain  his 
priority.  Thefs  confiderations  however  do  not  appear 
materially  tc  aifeft  tne  doftri.i?  of  vhepreient chapter; 
and  that  for  tlie  folio winsj  reai'ons. 

Firft,  education  never  can  he  equal.  The  inequality  '^ 
of  external  circumitanccb  in  two  beingo  v/hofe  iitua- 
tions  mofi  nearly  referable  is  fo  great,  as  to  baSe  all 
power  of  c:,lcularion.  Lv  the  prefent  Itate  of  mankind 
this  is  eminently  the  cafe.  There  is  no  fad  more 
palpable,  tnan  that  children  of  all  iizes  and  forms  in- 
diiferently  become  wife,  it  is  not  the  ht.r  of  great 
-ftature  or  vigorous  make  that  outftiips  his  fellow  in 
underirandjng.  It  is  not  the  man  wno  poiTeffes  all  the 
external  fenfes  in  tne  highefl;  perfection.  It  is  not  the 
man  whofe  health  is  more  vigorous  and  invariable. 
Thofe  moral  caufes  that  awaken  the  mind,  that  infpire 
feniibiiity,  imagination  and  perfeverance,  are  dif- 
tributed  witiiout  diilinclion  to  tn?  tali  or  t.ie  d'variiih, 
the  graceful  or  tlie  defu/med,  the  lynx-ey-ed  or  the 
blind,  dut  if  tue  more  obvioas  diilinctions  of  animal 
Itrudure  appear  to  n^ve  .Uue  ihare  in  deciding  upon 
•their  aiiceiated  varieties  of  inteiledl,  it  is  hirely  in  the 
hig.ieit  degree  unjuRiSable  to  attribute  taeie  varieties 
-to  iuc:i  fubtie  and  imperceptible  cliirerences,  as,  being 
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out  of  oar  power  to  allign,  are  yet  gratuitoufly  afritm- 
ed  to  acioiin::  for  the  mo'x  iiup^ndous  efTetLSi  Thi? 
mylterious  iVtiuticn  is  the  rcfugj  of  indolence  or  the 
inllrument  cf  impoiiure,  but  incoirna-ible  with  :i  fbber 
and  perievering  fpiri:  of  invefcigndcn. 

Secondly,  it  is  (ufKcient  to  rtco'ledl   the  nature  cf 
.  moral  Cfiules  to  be  ihtisiied  that  their  eiiiciency  is  nearly 
iunlimited.      The    efientirJ  oiiTerences  that  are  to  be 
I  found  between  individual  and  individual,  originate  in 
Ithe   opinions  they    forrn,     and    the  circan^ftances   by 
^  which  they  are  contr^^-led.      It  is  iinpcflible  to  believe 
that  the  lame  moral  trai  n  would  not  make  nearly  the  ihme 
man.     Let  us  fuppofe  a  being  to  ha v-e   heard  all   the 
arguments  and  been  iubjecl  to  all  the  excitements  that 
•v^'ere  ever  addreiied  to  any  celebrated  characier.     The 
fame  argument^,  with  all  their   ftrength  and  all  their 
weaknefs,  unaccompanied  v,ith  thefmailell:  addition  or 
variation,  and  retailed  in  exa&ly  tlie  fame  proportions 
from    month  to  m.onth  and  year  to    year,  muit  furely 
have  produced  the  fame  opirici:?;.     The  fame  excite- 
ments, V.  ithoat  reiers^e,   whether  direcl  or  accidental, 
muft  have  created  the   fime    propenilties.     Whatever 
(cienceor  puriuit  was  ieleclcdby  this  celebrated  charac- 
ter, mua  be  loved  by  the  psrfon  rcfpetting   whom  we 
are  fuppchng  tnis  identity  of  imprelfions-.     In  fme,  it 
is  impriiiion  that  makes  the  man,  and  compared  >^irh 
the  empire  of  imprelTicn,  the  mere  difierences  of  animal 
-ilrufture  are  inexpreinbly  unimportant  and  p^werlefs. 
Thefe  truths  will  be  brought  to  our  minds  with  much 
additional  evidence  if  we  ccmpare  in  this  refped  the 
cafe  cf  brutes  with  that  of  men.  .  /.mong  the  inferior 
anim.als  breed  is  a  circumilance  of  conRderable  impor- 
tance, and  a  judicious  mixture  and  prefervaticn  in  this 
^  point  is  found  to  be  attended  with  the  moft  unequivocal 
refults.       But  nothing  of  that  kind   appears   to  take 
place  in  our  own  fpecies.     A  generous  blood,  a  gal- 
lant and  fearlefs  fpirit  is  by  no  means  propagated  fi-cm 
fiither  to  fon.    \¥hen  a  particular  appellation  is  grant- 
-€d,  as  is  ufually  pra^ifbd  in  the  exiting  governments 
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:"^-;:::ite  the  dcfcenuj^ts  of  a  magnani- 
v^  do  not  fnd^  even  ^^ilii  all  Lne  arts 
:tloii  to  aiiiit,  that  Aich  cclcendants 
::  rcprcientatives  of  departed  hcroifm. 
this  ditfercnce  r  Probably  n-om.  the 
operation  of  nioral  caufrs.  It  is  not 
rnong  favagcs  thofe  difi-erences  would 
which  with  us  are  annihilated.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that,  if  men,  like  brutes,  were  withheld 
from  tb.e  more  confiderable  means  of  intelleclual  im- 
provement, if  they  derived  nothing  from  the  difco- 
veries  and  ihgacity  of  their  anceftors,  if  each  individual 
had  to  begin  abfoluteiy  de  no^vo  in  the  difcipline  and 
arrangement  of  his  ideas,  blood  cr  whatever  other 
circum/lances  dillingaiih  one  man  fVom  another  at  the 
period  of  his  nativity,  would  produce  as  memor:::b'v- 
eirccls  i:.  man,  as  they  now  do  in  tho  e  ciah-:.  v-r 
aaimah  that  arc  deprived  of  our  sdvantages.  5 
in  the  caf:  of  brutes  education  and  care  on  t'^c  u  • 
man  fcems  to  be  nearh'  indiipeniable,  if  wc  w.  -. 
havcihc-fbal  of  the  fnell  racer  dep-enerate  to  ^re  i 
or  tne  cart-hone,  in  piants  the  .pecuiianties  0/ :^i. 
decid;  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  future  properties  of 
each.  Bat  who  would  tliink  of  forminf:  tlie  character 
of  a  haman  beiiig  by  the  operations  of  heat  and  cold, 
dryneih  and  moillure  upon  the  animal  fr?ine  ?  With 
us  moral  confideraticm^  Iwallow  up  the  Ciiefb  of  every 
ether  accldeai.  Present  a  puriait  to  t!ie  mind,  convey- 
to  it  the  appreh.nhcn  of  calamit-'  or  advantage,  cxc-ce 
it  by  motives  ofaverhon  or  motives  of  afrbvriion,  and 
the  flow  and  iilent  influence  of  material  cauf;s  periihcs 
like  de'.vs  at  the  ridnp-  of  the  fun. 

The  refolt  of -theie  confiderations  is,  that  at  the 
moment  of  birth  man  has  really  a  ceitsia  character,  and 
each  mra  a  charafcer  di£Fercnt  from  his  fellows.  Tne 
accidents  v/hhhi  pafs  during  the  months  cfprrciplcncy 
in  the  womb  of  the  mctncr,  produce  a  real  erleet. 
Varioes  extern il  aecidents,  unlimited  a"  to  the  period 
D|.t;ieir  zo.T.iV-?.:y:cnr>.znty  rnodify  in  diifcrent  ways  th§. 
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the  eleiTients  of  the  animal  frame.  Every  thing  in  the 
univerfe  i^  linked  and  united  together.  .  No  evePxt  how- 
ever minute  ?.yA  in:  :::r- ;:  r:  L;:e,  is  barren  of  a  train  of 
coiiiequences,  ].c-..'c  cr  c::.  •  .  ■  dvely  evaneicent  thole 
ccr^i^raences   may   in    •  ::nces   be  found.       If 

there  have  been  philc;G^_  :-r  :_. at  have  averted  other- 
wife,  and  taught  that  all  minds  from  the  period  of 
birth  were  preL-ifely  alike,  they  have  reftedied  dif- 
credit  by  ihch  an  incautious  ilatement.  upon  the  truth 
they  pre  poled  to  defend. 

Bat  though  the  original 'diif^rences  of  man  and  man 
be  aiithmetically  fpeaking  fomething,  fpaaking  in  the 
vyay  cf  a  general  and  comprehenfive  eflirrate  they  may 
be  faid  to  be  almcll  nothing,  if  the  early. impremons 
of  our  childhood  may  by  a  Ikiiful  obferver  be  as  it  vere 
obliterated almofl as  fcon  as  m-^de,  how  much  lefs  can 
i:\t  confufed  andunprenounced  in-prenionsof  the  womb, 
be  expeifced  to  rei'iil;  the  multJpM.ity  of  ideas  thatfix-- 
cefTively  contribute  to  \v  ear  Out  their  traces.?  If  the 
temper  of  the  iTian  appear  in  many  ind.mces  to  be 
totally  changed,  how  can  it  be  fappoled  that  there 
i&  any  thing  permianent  and  inflexible  in  the  pro- 
pcnfities  of  a  new-born  infant  ?  and,  if  not  in  the 
charafter  of  the  difpofition,  how  much  lefs  in  that  of 
the  underftanding  ? 

■  Speak  the  language  of  truth  and  reafon  to  your  child, 
and  be  under  no  apprehenfion  for  the  refult.  Shov/ 
him  that  what  you  recomm.end  is '  ruly  valuable  and  de- 
fii„ble,  and  fear  not  but  he  will  defire  it.  Convince 
his  underftanding,  and  you  enlifc  ail  his  powers  animal 
and  intelledual  in  your  fervice.  Kow  k  ng  has  the 
genius  of  education  been  difneartened  and  unnerved 
by  the  pretence  that  m.an  is  born  all  that  it  is  poffible 
for  him  to  become  ?  How  long  has  the  jargon  impofed 
upon  the  world,  v/hich  would  penaade  us  that  in  in- 
ftruding  anian  you  do  notadd  to,  but  unfold  his  llores  I 
The  milcarriages  of  education  do  not  proceed  from 
the  boundednefs  of  its  powers,  but  from  the  miftakes 
with  which  it  is  accompanied.     We  often  infpire  dif- 
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guH:,  \rh.z"2\Ye  mean  to  infur^  defire.  We  are  wrap-  ■ 
ped  up  in  o:iril'b/es,  and  do  not  obfej-ve^  as  v>  e  ought, 
ilep  by  Hep  the  (ciiuiions  that  vds  m  the  mind  of  oar 
hearer.  We  niliuike  conipuifion  for  pgriaaliGn,  and 
delude  ourielves  into  the  belief  that  deipouim  is  the 
road  to  the  heart. 

Education  will  proceed  with   a  firm   ilep  and  v,'itji 
genuine  lulh-c,   when  diofe  who  conduift  it  ihall  kno^vV 
^vhat  a  vail  lield  it  embraces ;  when  they  iliali  be  awaro, 
that  the  eiTecL,  the  quehion  whether  the  pupil  ihali  h& 
a.man  of  per{ever:in-e  and  enterpriie  or.  a  ilupid  and 
inanimite  dolt,   depends  upon  the  powers  of  thcfe  un-  - 
der    wi)Oie  direcdon  he  is  placed,  and  the   llcili  with 
which  thole  powers  ihall   be    applied.     Induitrv  will  . 
be  exerted  wdth  tenfold  alacrity,   when  jt  fhall  be  ge-  - 
nerally  confefied  that  there  are  no  obfracles  to  our  im- 
provement, which  do  not  yield  to  the  powers  of  in- 
duftry.     M  dtitudes   will   never  exert  the  energy  ne-  ■ 
ceffary  to  extraordinary  uiccefs,  till  they  fnali  difmifs  .. 
the  prejudices  that  fetter  theni,  get  rid  of  t;:e  chilling 
fyftem  of  occult  and  inexplicable  caufss,  and  confider 
the  human  mind  as   an  intelligent  agent,  guided   by 
motives  and  profpeds  preiented  to  the  underilanding, 
and  not  by  caufes  of  which  we  have  no  proper  cogni-  - 
zance  and  can  form  no  calculation.- 

Apply  thefe  confiderations  to  the  fubjed  of  politics, 
and  they  will  authorife  us  to  infer,  that  the  excellen- 
cies and  defe<5ts  of  the  human  character,  are  not  deri- 
ved from  caufes  beyond  the  reach  of  ingenuity  to  mo- 
dify and  correfc.  If  we  entertain  falfe  views  and  be 
involved  in  pernicious  miilakes,  this  difadvantage  is 
not  the  offspring  of  an  irrefiilable  deftiny.  We  have 
been  ignorant,  we  have  been  hally,  or  we  have  been 
milled..  Remove  the  caufes  of  this  ignorance  or  this 
mifcalculation,  and  the  eifecls  wdll  ceafe.  Show  me 
in  the  ciearefc  and  m.oil  unambiguous  manner  th;it  a 
certain  mode  of  proceeding  is  moll  reafonable  in  itfelf 
cr  moic  conducive  to  my  interell,  and  I  ihall  iafallibly 
puiiliS  thai  iriode,  as  long  as  the  views  yoa  fagge.te.d 
Kz... 
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to  me  continue  prefent  to  my  mind.  The  conduft  of 
human  beings  in  every  fituation  is  governed,  by  the 
judgments  they  make  and  the  fenfations  that  are  com- 
municated to  them. 

It  has  appeared  that  the  charafters  of  men  are  de- 
termined in  all  their  moil  effential  circumllances  by 
education.  By  education  in  this  place  I  would  be  un- 
derftood  to  convey  the  moft  comprehennve  (enfe  that 
can  poiTibly  be  annexed  to  that  word,  including  every 
incident:  that  produces  an  idea  in  the  mind,  and  can 
give  birth  to  a  train  of  reiieftions.  It  may  be  of  ufe 
for  a  clearer  underfcanding  of  the  fubje£l  we  here  ex- 
amine to  confider  education  under  three  heads;  the 
education  of  accident,  or  thofe  impreffions  we  receive 
independently  of  any  defign  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
ceptor; education  commonly  fo  called,  or  the  impref- 
fions which  he  intentionally  communicates ;  and  poli- 
tical education,  or  the  modification  our  ideas  receive 
from  the  form,  of  gover-nm-ent  under  v/hich  v/e  live. 
In  the  coarfe  of  this  fucceiiiv-  review  we  {hall  be  ena- 
bled in  fome  degree  to  afcercain  the  refpe£live  influ- 
ence which  is  to  be  attributed  to  each. 

It  is  notunufuil  to  hear  perfons  dwell  with  emphaiis 
on  the  wide  difrerence  of  the  refults  in  two  young  per- 
fons who  have  been  educated  together;  and  this  has 
been  produced  as  a  decifive  argument  in  favour  of  the 
eilentiai  ditFsrences  we  are  fuppcfed  to  bring  into  the 
world  v/ith  us.  But  this  could  fcarcely  have  happened 
but  from  extreme  inattention  in  the  perfons  who  have 
fo  argued.  Innumerable  ideas,  or  changes  in  the  ilate 
of  the  percipient  being,  probably  occur,  in  every  mo- 
ment of  time.  How  many  "of  thefe  enter  into  the  plan 
of  the  preceptor  ?  Two  children  walk  out  togctner. 
Onebuiies  himfelf  in  plucking  flowers  or  running  after 
butterflies,  the  other  walks  in  the  hand  of  their  con- 
du6lor.  Two  men  view  a  picture.  They  never  fee 
it  from  the  fame  point  of  view,  and  therefore  firictly 
fpeakir.^;  never  fee  the  fame  picture.  If  they  fit  down 
to  hear  a  lecture  or  any  piece  of  inf;ru'5lion^  they  nsvex 
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fit  down  with  the  fame  degree  of  attention,  ferioufnefa 
or  good  humour.  The  previous  Hate  of  the  mind  is 
different,  and  therefore  the  impreflion  received  can- 
not be  the  fame.  It  has  been  found  in  the  hiitory  of 
feveral  eminent  men,  and  probably  would  have  been 
found  much  oftener  had  their  juvenile  adventures  been 
more  accurately  recorded,  that  the  moll  trivial  cir- 
cumftances  has  fometimes  furnifned  the  original  oc- 
calion  of  awakening  the  ardour  of  their  minds  and 
^determining  the  bent  of  their  ftudies. 

It  may  however  reafonabiy  be  fufpefted  whether  the 
education  of  deHgn  be  not,  intrinfically  confidered, 
more  powerful  than  the  education  of  accident.  If  at 
any  time  it  appear  impotent,  this  is  probably  owing 
to  miitake  in  the  proje*^.  The  inilrudor  continually 
fails  in  wifdom  of  contrivance,  or  conciliation  of  man- 
ner, or  both.  It  may  often  happen,  either  from  the 
pedantry  of  his  habits,  or  the  impatience  of  his  tem- 
per, that  his  recommendation  ihall  operate  rather  as 
an  antidote  than  an  attraflion.  Preceptors  are  apt  to 
pique  themfelves  upon  difclofmg  part  and  concealing 
part  of  the  truth,  upon  a  fort  of  common-place,  beaten 
exhortation  to  be  addreifed  to  youth,  v/nich  it  would 
be  an  infult  to  oiFer  to  the  underllandings  of  men. 
Bat  children  are  not  inclined  to  confider  him  entirely 
U^stheir  friend,  whom  they  deteft  in  an  attempt  to 
iml^fe  upon  them.  Were  it  otherwife,  were  we  fuf- 
iiciently  frank  and  fufRciently  Ikilful,  did  we  apply 
ourfeives  to  excite  thefympathy  of  the  young  and  gain 
their  confidence,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  but  that  the 
fyftematical  meafures  of  the  preceptor  would  have  a 
.  decifive  advantage  over  the  delultory  and  precarious 
influence  of  accidental  impreiTion.  Children  are  a  fort 
of  raw  material  put  into  our  hands,  a  duftile  and 
yieldingfubiiance,  which  if  we  do  not  ultimately  mould 
in  conformity  to  our  v/ifhes,  it  is  becaufe  we  throw 
away  the  power  committed  to  us,  by  the  folly  with 
which  we  are  accufcoraed  to  exert  it.  But  there  is 
another  error  not  lefs. decifive.     The  objedl  we  choofe 
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is  an  l:r;prcp3r  one.      Cli:-  I;:'^c.:r  is  cxnci^ded,  not  in 
teaching  tiv^U:,  bu:  in  icuchl^^g  L.iiiizcd.      When  that  . 
is  tne  c.-i^,  educaticnis  neceila:-:!  y  and  happily  maim-  - 
ed  of  ii^If  its  powirrs.     The  ihccot^  of  an  attempt  to 
inil]v3ad  can  never  i}e  complete.      V/c  continiialjy  Gom- 
municate  in  Ipite  cf  oarielves  the  m::i:erials  of  juA  rea-- 
ibning  ;    reaibn  is  the  genuine  e;:er:i;e,  and  truth  the 
native  element  of  an  intell^rdual  nature  ;  ic  is  no  won-  ■ 
der  therefore,   that,  with  a  crude  and  aborti\-e  plan  to 
govern  his  efforts,  the  preceptor  is  perpetually  bahied,  . 
and  the  papil,  who  has   been  tl-ns  ilored  with  lyut- 
matic  deluhons,  and  half-difcovered^  clandeiliue  truths,  . 
ftioiild  come  out  any  thing  rather  than  that  m  hich  his  , 
inftrLiclor  intended  him.. 

It  remains  to  be  conhdered  what  fliare  political  in- 
flitution  and  forms  of  governmeRt  occupy  in  the  edu- 
cation  of  every  human  being.     Their  degree  of  influ-  - 
ence  depends  upon  two  eilentiid  circun^itances. 

Firft.  it  is  nearly  impoiiible  to  oppofe  the  edu:a-  - 
tion  of  the  preceptor,  and  the  education  we  derive 
fiorn  the  forms  of  goyernmcnt  under  \vhich  we  live,  to 
each  other  ;  and  therefore,  hov/evcr  powerful  the 
former  of  thefe  may  be  abfolutely  eonfidered,  it  can 
never  enter  the  liils  with  the  latter  upon  equal  terms. 
Should  any  one  talk  to  us  of  refcuing  a  yomig  perfon 
from  the  hniicer  influence  of  a  corrupt  goyernnient  hj. 
the  power  of  education,  it  will  be  fair  to  afk,  who  is 
the  preceptor  by  whom  this  talk  is  to  be  effefted?  Is 
he  born  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  generation,  or  docs 
he  defcend  among  us  from  the  feies  ?  Has  his  cha- 
ra^Tter  been  in  no  degree  modified  by  that  vei-y  influ- 
ence he  undertakes  to  counteracl .''  It  is  beyond  all  con- 
troverfy,  that  men  who  live  in  a  flate  of  equality,  or 
that  approaches  ec|uality,  will  be  frank,  ingenuous 
and  intrepid  in  their  carriage  ;  wjuIc  thofe  w!io  in- 
habit where  a  great  dTparity  of  ranks  !.;as  prevailed, 
will  be  diiliogid'hed  by  coldnei^,  irreibiatfneG,  timi- 
dity and  caution.  V/iil  the  pre<:-ptwr  in  quehion  be  • 
alvoesther  ihncrior  to  thcie  qu.hxti:s  ?   Which  of  us.  is,., 
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there  who  utters  his  thoughts  in  the  fearlefs  and  ex- 
plicit manner  that  true  wifdoin  would  prefcribe  ?  Who, 
that  is  faificiently  critical  and  fevere,  does  not  deteft 
himfeif  every  hour  in  Come  a£l  of  falfhood  or  equivo- 
cation; that  example  and  early  habits  have  planted  too 
deeply  to  be  eradicated  ?  But  the  queflion  is  not,  what 
extraordinary  perfons  can  be  found,  who  may  ihine 
illuftrioas  exceptions  to  the'  prevailing  degeneracy  of 
their  neighboars.  .12  Ivy.ig  as  parents  and  teachers  in 
general  fnali  fall  undsr  the  eftabiifned  rule,  it  is  clear 
that  politics  and  modes  of  government  ^aiU  edtic-ac  and 
infect  us  all.  They  poifc^i  -^ur  -linds,  before  we  can 
reiiil,  or  fo  mack  as  iuf:^- -'n:  t;.c:i  i^i-tligni-y.  Idke 
the  barbarous  direftors  of  ue  E-iilern  leraglios^  they 
deprive  us  of  our  vir:!ity,  and  fit  us  for' their  defpi- 
caple  employment  fr:;:i  t]ie  cndler  So  fdie  is  the 
opinion  that  has  to.:-  ^■:ii:-i.lly  ^-revailed,  that  politics 
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kind  are  generally  unhappy;,  ftamped  with  the  im- 
preiiion  of  artiuce,  intolerance  and  ufurpation.  From 
eariielUnfancy  therefore  there  will  bs  two  principles 
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npi;?,  the  peculiar  s.nd  elevated  lyi- 
i-;.:-/  and  the  groveling  views  of  the 
.:i:-ci.  "i'j.cic  '."i  ill  gene'ra^e  coijfu- 
iion,  uncj:  u.inty  a.ii  irrcijiuLioii.  At  no  period  of 
jif^  will  the  eiieil  correipond  to  what  it  .\yould  have 
been,  if  the  con:rnunity  were  \  irtuous  and  wife.  But 
its  effect,  obfcure  and  .imperceptible  for  a  time,  may 
be  expected  to  btirfl;  into  explofion  at  the  period  of 
puberty.  When  the  pupil  firil;  becomes  mafuer  cf  his 
own  actions,  and  chocfes  his  avocations  and  Lis  aiib- 
ciates,  he  will  ne  :cf^iriiy  be  a'jqaainted  with  many 
things  cf  whi^h  before  ne  had  very  ilendcr  nations. 
At  trds  time  the  follies  of  the  world  wear  their  nioit 
aliuring  face.  He  can  icarcely  avoid  imagining  that 
he  has  liithcrio  laboured  under  foir.e  fpecies  of  dela- 
fion.  Dclahcn,  wi;.en  detected,  cauies  him  upon 
whom  it  v/as  practifed  to  be  indignant  and  reftivc. 
The  only  chance  w^nic.i  remains  is  mat,  after  a  time, 
he  Iboula  be  recalled  and  av.akened  :  and  againft  this 
chance  there  are  the  progreilive  enticements  of  fo- 
ciety  ;  feniaaiity,  an:;bitiGn,  fordid  intereltj  hlie  ri- 
dicule, and  the  inceOaat  deciy  of  that  unblemjilied 
parity  which  attended  him  in  his  cutfet.  The  befl 
that  can  be  exp^dtcd,  is  tliat  he  h  ould  return  at  lail 
to  ibbriety  and  truth,  with  a  mini  hackneyed  and 
relaxed  by  repeated  errors,  and  a  moral  conllltuticn  . 
in  which  the  ieeds  of  debiiity  have  been  widch'  anci-. 
irretrievabiy  fowxi. 
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c  K  A  ?.   y. 

THE     VOL'Ji;TAMy    ACTIOMS    OF     MSN  ORIGINATE   IN 
THi£I:^    OPINIONS. 

Pre'j ailing  ideas  on  this  fuhj eft . — Its  in:pcrta''H'e  in  the 
Jlience  of  politics, — 7.'  I' oluntary  aid  involuntary 
a.:^io;i  diffinyuiihed. — Irfere;ic-:s . — Opinion-  rf  rertain 
r2-l~:  -.nlfls  C:i  ihis  fuhjeJ:- — of  certain  phik'pphers. — ■ 
Corth.idj::.  —  i'/.  deJf  deception  confdered- — C!ij}o7;t,  or 
habit  deli;i:^icd.-^Aciicns  proceeding  from  ihis fcurce 
impcrfc  ily  ^vulivitcr). — Suhilety  cfthe  mi:id — T endency 
of  our  pro^r^jjive  imprq^vemsnts. —  rlpplicaticn. — ///. 
Ccmp^r  alive  po^vers  offrnfe  and  reafon. — Is  at  are  rf 
ffial  graiifco.ion. — Its  e'vident  inferiority. — Objec- 
tion f  rem  the  priority  ofd'enfihle  imprelJlms — refuted  from 
analogy — from  the  yngrejfi'ue  po-j:er  f  other  impre/Jtofis 
—fro7n  experis.rce. — inference. — IV .  Vidgar  errors. 
— -Isieanirio;s  o  f  the  -lvo rd P^jjhn  —  I .  ardoi/r —  z . deltijion 
— 3.  appetite — f  the  =vj:rd nature.  —  'd .  Corollaries. — 
7 ruth  U.V ill  prevail  over  error —  capable  'f  being  brought 
home  to  the  conviction  rf  the  mind — omnipctent. — I'' ice  net 
incurable,  —Perfe  : ibtlity  f  man. 

YF  by  the  realbas  already  given  we  have  remaved  the 
_|_  fappoiitioa  of  aav  orlqi-al  bias  in  th.e  nuiid  that  is 
inacceblble  to  hairiaii  Giill,  a  -d  .no'^vn  that  t!ie  ds 
fbb^s  to  w!".ich  we  are  no^/  iubjeat  a-re  not  irrevo-. 
cablv  cataikd  open  us,  there  is  another  queiti(.n  of 
liO  Iclii  iniportance  to  be  decided,  before  the  ground 
can  appear  to  be  fuiliciently  cleared  for  political  me- 
lioration. There  is  a  dodrine,  the  advocates  of  which 
have  not  been  iels  noraerous  than  tiioie  for  innate  prin- 
ciples and  indindts,  teachinij;  "  that,  the  condao:  Oi 
human  beings  in  many  importuot  psrricalars  is  not  de- 
termined upon  any  grounds  cf  rcaicning  and  co^npari- 
fbn,  but  by   inimcdjatc  and   irrshaible  imp^efdon,  in 
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defiance  of  the  conclufions  and  conviction  of  the  un- 
derltanding.  Pv^aii  is  a  compound  being/'  fay  the 
favourers  of  this  hypotheiis, '' made  up  of  powers  of 
reafoning  and  powers  of  fenfation.  Thefe  two  prin- 
ciples are  in  perpetual  hoftiiity  ;  and;,  as  reafon  will 
in  fome  cafes  fubdue  all  the  ailufements  of  fenfe,  fo 
there  are  others  in  which  the  riCadlong  impulfes  of 
fenfe  will  for  ever  defeat  the  tardy  decifions  of  judg- 
ment. He  that  ihould  attempt  to^regulate  man  entirely 
by  his  underilanding,  and  extirpate  the  irregular  influ- 
ences of  material  excitement  ;  or  that  (houid  imagine 
it  prafiicable  by  any  procefs  and  in  any  length  of  time 
to  reduce  the  human  fpecies  un^er  the  iufiuence  of 
general  truth  * ;  would  ihow  himfelf  profoundly 
ignorant  of  fome  of  the  iirft  laws  of  our  nature." 

*  Ohjeilions  ha^ue  besn  fiarted  to  the  ufe  of  the  ^vord 
truth  in  this  ahfolute  conJrruMion,  as  if  it  implied  in  the 
mind-  of  the  <7vriter  the  notion  of  fomething  having  an  in- 
dependent andfeparate  exijience,  'vjhereas  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  tha-a  that  truth,  that  is  affirm  at  i-ue  and  ne- 
gati've  propofitions,  has  ftridly  no  exijience  but  in  the  mind 
of  him  '-who  niters  or  hears  it.  But  thefe  objections  feem  to 
have  been  taken  up  too  hajiily,  it  Cannot  be  denied,  that 
there  are  fome  propofitions  'which  are  believed  for  a  time 
and  aft ervjards  refuted  J  and  others,  fuch  as  moft  of  the 
theorems  of  mathematics,  and  fnany  of  thofe  of  natural 
philofophy,  rejpeciing  nvhich  there  is  no  probability  that  they 
ever  v.'ill  be  refuted.  Every  fubje'^f  of  inquiry  isfufceptible 
of  afirmaticn  and  negation  j  ajid  thofe  propojitions  concern- 
ing it,  vjhich  defrfbe  the  real  relations  of  things,  may  in  a 
certain  fenfe,  vjhether  voe  be  or  be  not  avoare  that  they  do 
fo,  be  fad  to  he  true.  Taken  in  this  fenfe,  truth  is  itn- 
mutable.  Hethatfveaks  rf  its  immutability,  dees  nothing 
more  than  predlj  ^vjith  greater  or  lefs  probability,  and  fay ^ 
**  This  tsvjhat  1  believe,  and  vj  hat  all  reafon  able  beings, 
till  they  Jh  all  fall jbort  of  me  in  their  degree  of  information-^ 
'vjill  continue  io  believs.^^ 
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This  dodlrine,  which  in  many  cafes  has  paiTed-  fo 
current  as  to  be  thought  fcarcely  a  topic  for  examina- 
tion, is  highly  worthy  of  a  minute  analyfis.  If  true, 
it,  no  lefs  than  the  dodrine  of  innate  principles,  op- 
pofes  a  bar  to  the  hopes  and  improvement  of  focial 
inflitutions.  Certain  it  is,  that  our  profpeds  of  me- 
lioration depend  upon  the  progrefs  of  enquiry  and  the 
general  advancement  of  knowledge.  If  therefore  there 
be  points,  and  thofe  important  ones,  in  which,  fo  to 
exprefs  myfelf,  knowledge  and  the  thinking  principle 
in  man  cannot  be  brought  into  contaft,  if,  however 
great  be  the  improvement  of  his  reafon,  he  v/ili  not  the 
lefs  certainly  in  many  caies  aft  in  a  way  irrational  and 
abfurd,  this  confideration  miiil  greatly  overck-ud  the 
pro.fpeft  of  the  moral  reformer. 

There  is  another  conie-quencethat  will  flow  fi-om  the 
vulgarly  received  dodrine  upon  this  fubjedl.  If  man 
be,,  by  the  very  confcitution  of  his  nature,  the  fubjedt 
of  opinion,  and  if  truth  and  reafon  wiien  properly  dif- 
played  give  us  a  complete  hold  upon  his  choice,  then 
the  learch  of  the  political  inquirer  will  be  much  fim- 
plified.  Then  we  have  only  to  difcover  what  form  of 
civil  fociety  is  nioO:  cpmform.able  to  reafcn,  and  v/e 
may  reft  aiTured  that,  as  foon  as  nieniliall  be  perfuaded 
from  conviftion  to  adopt  that  form,  they  will  have  ac- 
quired to  themfelves  an  invaluable  benefit.  But  if  rea- 
fon be  frequently  inadequate  to  its  talk,  if  there  be  an 
oppofite  principle  in  man,  refting  upon  its  own  ground 
and  maintaining  a  feparate  juriidiiticn,  the  rnofl  ra- 
tional principles  of  fociety  may  be  rendered  abortive^, 
it  may  be  neceflary  to.  call  in  mere  fenfible  caufes  to 
encounter  caufes  of  the  fame  nature,  folh  may  be  the. 
iitteft  indrurnent  to  effed.  the  purpoies  of  wifdom,  and 
vice  to  dilfeminace  and  eiiabiifli  the  pub-ic  benefit,  jn, 
that  cafe  the  faiutary  prejudices  and  ufefuldelufions  (as 
they  have  been  cabled)  of  arifiocracy,  the  glittering 
diadem,  the  magnificent  canopy,  the  ribbands,  flars 
and  titles  of  an  iiluilrious  rank^  may  at  Jail  be  found  the 
¥oL.  L  F         " 
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fittell  inllruments  for  guiding  and  allaririg  to  his  pro- 
per ends  the  favage,  man  *. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  queftion  to  be  examined, 
and  fuch  its  ccnneciion  with  the  enquiry  concerning 
the  influence  of  political  inftitutions. 

The  more  accurately  to  conceive  the  topic  before 
us,  it  is  necefiary  to  obferve  that  it  relates  to  the  vo- 
luntary aftions  of  man. 

The  diftinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary 
adtion,  if  properly  ftated,  is  exceedingly  (imple.  That 
aclion  is  involuntary,  which  takes  place  in  us,  either 
without  forefight  on  our  part,  or  contrary  to  the  full 
bent  of  our  inclinations.  Thus,  if  a  chila  or  a  perfon 
of  mature  age  burft  into  tears  in  a  manner  unexpected 
or  unforefeen  by  himfelf,  or  if  he  buril:  into  tears, 
'though  his  pride  or  any  other  principle  make  him  exert 
every  effort  to  reflrain  them,  this  action  is  involuntary. 
Voluntary  action  is,  where  the  event  is  forefeen  pre- 
vioufly  to  its  occurrence,  and  the  idea  of  certain  con- 
fequences  to  refaU  from  the  caufs  or  occafion,--  or  as  it 
is  moll  frequently  termed,  the  motive  f ,  belonging  to 
that  event.  Let  it  be  obferved  that  the  word,  aftion, 
is  here  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  natural  philofphers,  as 
defcriptive  of  a  change  taking  place  in  an-'  part  of  the 
univerfe,  without  entering  into  the  queftion  whether 
that  change  be  neceffary  or  free. 

Now  let  us  conlider  what  are  the  inferences  that  im- 
mediately refuit  from  the  above  fimple  and  undeniable 
explanation  of  voluntary  aftion. 

*  Book  r.  Chap.  AT.  ■ 

■f  The  term  moii-ve  is  applicable  in  all  cafes,  ^here  the 
regular  cperafions  of  i?ianimate  matter  are  fuperfeded  by 
the  interference  of^  intelligence.  Whate^oer  fenfation  or 
perception  in  the  mind  is  capable  of  influencing  this  inter- 
ference ^  is  called  mctl~oe.  Motinje  therefore  is  applicable 
to  the  cafe  of  all  actions  originating  in  fenfation  cr  percept 
tion,  <vjhether  'Voluntary  or  iu'voluntary. 
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^*  Voluntary  adion  is  viccompaaied  with  forefight ; 
the  idea  of  certaiii  confequerxes  is  its, motive.'  Eat 
forefight  is  not  an  afrair  of  fimple  and  immediate  im- 
pulfe  :  it  implies  a  feries  of  obfervations  fo  extenfive 
as  to  enable  us  from  like  antecedents  to  inFer  like 
coniequents.  *  Voluntary  action  is  cccafioned  by  the 
idea  of  confequences  to  refuit.'  Wine  is  fet  before  me, 
and  I  £11  my  glafs.  I  do  this,  either  becaufe  I  fore- 
fee  that  the  flavour  vail  be  agreeable  to  my  palate,  or 
that  its  effefi;  will  be  to  produce  gaiety  and  exl.ilara- 
tion,  or  that  my  drinking  it  v>ill  prove  the  kindnefs 
and  good  humoar  I  feel  towards  the  company  with 
which  I  am  cnga.2;ed .  If  in  any  cafe  my  adion  in  filling 
dwindle  into  mechanical  or  femi-mechanical,  d-.  ne 
with  little  or  no  adverting  of  the  mind  to  its  perfjr- 
mance,  it  fo  far  becomes  an  involuntary  action.  Btit, 
if  every  voluntary  attion,  be  performed  for  the  fake 
of  its  confequences,  then  in  Q.vzrf  voluntary  a6iion 
there  is  conipariron  and  judgment.  Every  fuch  a£lion 
proceeds  upon  the  apprehended  truth  of  fome  propo- 
fition  The  mind  decides  '*  tiiis  is  good"  or  "  de- 
firable  ;"  and  inimediately  upon  that  decihcn,  ifac- 
coinpini^a  ^^ilh  a  perdialion  that  v,'e  are  competent  to 
accompliih  liiis  good  or  deiirable  thing,  the  limbs  pro- 
ceed to  their  ofhce.  The  mind  decides  "  ti^is  is  better 
than  ionietiung  elie  ;"  either  wine  and  cordials  are  be- 
fore me,  and  1  chocie  the  wine  rather  than  the  cordials ; 
or  the  wine  only  is  prefented  or  tho;3ght  of,  and  I  de- 
cide that  to  take  the  wine  is  better  ihun  to  ablLdn  from 
it.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  &Ytiy  voluntary  aiflion  there 
is  preference  or  choice,  which  indeed  are  iyno.iimous- 
term-s. 

This  full  elucidation'of  the  nature  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion enables  us  to  proceed  a  f:ep  farther.  .Hence  it 
appears  that  the  voluntary  aciions  of  men  in  all  cafes 
originate  in  their  opinions.  The  a^lions  of  men,  it 
will  readily  be  admicted,  originate  in  i[\.^  ftate  of  their 
ininds  immiediately  previous  to  thofe  aitiohs.  Afticns 
therefore  which  are  preceded  by  a  jadgment  *-'  this  is. 
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good/'  or  '^'^  this,  is  delirable,"  originate  in  the  ilate  of 
judgment  or  opinion  upon  that  fabjeS:.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  the  opinion  may  be  exceedingly  fugitive  ;  it 
may  have  been  preceded. by  avernon  and  followed  by 
remorfe;  bat  it  v/as  unqneilionably  the  opinion  of  the 
.mind  at  the  inftant  in  which  the  adiiion  commenced. 

It  is  by  no  means  uninitrudive  to  reuiark,  how  thofe 
perfons,  who  feem  moft  to  have  difcarded  the  ufe  of 
their  reafon,  have  frequentiy  fallen  by  accident,  as  it 
were,  upon  important  truths.  There  has  been  a  fedt 
of  Chrillians,  who  taught  that  the  only  point  which 
was  to  determine  the  future  everlailing  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  mankind  v/as  their  faith.  Being  preiTed 
with  the  ihiocking  immorality  of  their  doclrine,  and 
the  cruel  and  tyrannical  charafter  it  imputed  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  univerfe,  fome  of  the  mofl  ingenious  of 
them  have  explained  themfelves  thus. 

"  Man  is  made  up  of  tv/o  parts,  his  internal  fenti- 
ments  and  his  external  condu6l.  Between  thefe  two 
there  is  a  clcfe  and  indiiTolnble  connexion ;  as  are  his 
fentiments,  fo  is  his  conduct.  Faith,  that  faith  which 
alone  entitles  to  falvation,  is  indeed  a  man's  opinion, 
but  not  every  opinion  he  may  happen  openly  to  profefs, 
not  every  opinion,  which  floats  idly  in  his  brain,  and 
is  only  recollefted  when  he  is  gravely  qaeflioned  upon 
the  fubjecl.  Faith  is  the  opinion  that  is  always  pre- 
fcnt  to  the  mind,  that  lives  in  the  memory,  or  at  leafl 
infallibly  fuggelk  itfelf,  when  any  article  of  condu^S 
is  coniidered  with  which  it  is  materially  connected . 
Faitli  is  that  iirong,  permauent  and  lively  perfuafion 
of  the  underilanding  with  which  no  delufive  tempta- 
tions will  ever  be  able  faccefsfuliy  to  contend.  Faith 
modifies  the  conduft,  gives  a  new  dired:ion  to  the  dif-- 
pofitions,.  and  renders  tlie  whole  charadler  pure  and 
heavenly.  But  heavenly  difpofitions  only  can  fit  a 
man  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  Heaven  in  reality 
is  not  fo  properly  a  place  as  a  ftate  of  the  mind  ;  and, 
if  a  wicked  man  could  be  introduced  into  the  fociety 
of '^  faints   made  perfed,"    he  would  be  iniferabk. 
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God  tlierefore,  when  he  requires  fAiih.  alone  as  a  qua' 
liScation  for  heaven,  is  fo  far  from  being  arbitrary, 
that  he  merely  executes  the  la^vs  of  reafon,  and  does 
the  only  tiling  it  was  poiiible  for  him  to  do." 

In  this  fyiiem  there  are  enormous  abfurdities,  but 
the  view  it  exhibits  of  tlie  fonrce  of  voluntary  action, 
{uiiiciently  correiponds  with  the  analylis  we  have  given  ^ 
of  the  fa bj  6(51. 

The  author  of  the  Characterises  has  illufi: rated  this 
branch  cf  the  nature  cfrnan  in  a  very  maflerly  manner. 
He  obfervcs:  *^  There  are  f^^v  who  think  ai\7ays  con- 
fifrently,  or  according  to  one  certain  hypothecs  upon 
any  fubjedl  fo  abltrufe  and  intricate  as  the  caufe  of  all 
things,  and  the  (economy  or  governinent  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  For  it  is  evident  in  the  cafe  of  the  moft  devout 
people,  even  by  their  own  confeihon,  that  there  are 
times  when  their  faith  hardly  can  fcpport  them  in  the 
belief  of  a  fupreme  v/ifdom  ;  and  that  they  are  often 
'tempted  to  judge  difad-vantageoufiy  of  a  providence 
and  juil  adminiftration  in  the  whole. 

"  That  alone  therefare  is  to  be  called  a  man's  opi- 
nio;!, which  is  of  any  other  the  moil  habitual  to  him, 
and  occurs  upon  moil  occaiions.  So  that-  it  is  hard  to 
pronounce  certainly  of  any  man,  that  he  is  an  atheifl  ; 
becaufe,  unlefs  his  v/hcie  thoughts  are  at  all  feafona 
and  on  all  cccafions  fceadily  bent  againil  all  fuppoii- 
tion  or  imagination  o£  defign  in  things,  he  is  no  per- 
fed  atheift.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  a  msn's  tlionghts 
are  not  at  all  times  fceady  and  refolute  againil  all  ima- 
gination of  chance,  fortune,  cr  ill  deiign  in  thing?-, 
he  is  no  perfedl  theiil.  But,  if  any  one  believes  more 
of  chance  and  ccnfufion  than  of  deiign,  he  is  to^be 
cileemed  more  an  atheift  than  a  theift  [tnis  is  furelynot 
a  very  accurate  or  liberal  view^of  theatheiHicalfyfiera], 
from  that  which  ir.o'}.  predominates,  or  has  the  aicend- 
ant.  And.,  in  cafe  he  beHtvz:  more  of  the  prevalency 
or  an  lii  diil'xnin?  princi^As  than  cf  a  ^o-jd.  one^  ne 
is. rather  a  hcmoaillj  and  may  be  iuiuv  {l:  called,  ijim.-. 
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the  fide  to  %vhich  the  balance  of  his  judgment  mofl  In- 
clines*.'' 

From  this  view  of  the  fubjefl  we  ihall  ealily  be  led 
to  perceive,  how  little  the  fa£l  of  the  variablenefs  and 
inconftancy  of  human  conduct,  is  incompatible  with 
the  principle  here  delivered,  that  the  voluntary  aftions  ' 
of  men  in  all  cafes  originate  in  their  opinions.     The 
perfuafion  that  exifls  in  the  mind  of  th?  drunkard  in 
committing  his  frfl;  a£l  of  intoxication,  that  in  fo  do- 
ing he  complies  with  the  moft  cogent  and  irrefiilible 
reafons  capable  of  being  affigned  upon  the  fubjed:,  may 
be  exceedingly  tsmpor.^ry  ;  but  it  is  the  clear  and  un- 
equivocal perfuafion  of  his  mind  at  the  moment  that  he 
determines  upon  the  adion.     The  thoughts  of  the  m.ur- 
derer'wiil  frequently  be  in  a  Hate  of  the  moll  tempeftu- 
ous  fluctuation  ;  he  may  make  and  unm^ake  his  diaboli- 
cal purpofe  iifty  times  in  an  hour  ;  his  mind  may  be 
torn  a  thoufand  v/ays   by  terror   and   fury,  malignity 
and  remorfe.     But,  whenev^er  his  refoluticn  is  formed, 
it  is  formed   upon  the  fuggefcions  of  the  rational  fa- 
culty ;  and,  v/hen  he  ultimately  works  up  his  mind  to 
the  perpetration,  he  is  then  mofi  ftrongly  imprelTed 
with  the  fuperior  recom.mendations  of  the  condud  he 
purfues.     One  of  the  fallacies  by  which  we  are  moH 
frequently  induced  to  a  ccnducl  which  our  habitual 
judgm^ent  difa:pproves,  is  that  our  attention  becomes 
fo  engrOiTed  by  a   particular   viev/  of  the  fubjed,  as 
■wholly  to  forget  for  the  moment  thofe  confederations 
which  at  other  timss   vrere  accuftomed  to  determine 
cur  opinion.     In  fuch  cafes  itfl'equenUy  happens,  that 
the  negletled  confideration  recurs  the  inllant  the  hur- 
ry of  adiion  has  fubfided,  and  v/e  Hand  alloniihed  at 
our  own  infatuation  and  folly. 

This  reafoning,  however  clear  and  irrefiilible  itmiay 
appear,  is  yet  expofed  to  one  very  ilriking  objedliori. 
*'  According  to  the  ideas  here  delivered,  men  always 
proceed   in  their  voluntary  actions   upon  judgments 

*  Chara^terijiics  j  1rca:ife  Vi,  B.  I,  fart  i,  §  z. 
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extant  to  their  underilanding.     Such  judgments  mull 
muft  be  attended  with  confcioufnefs;    and,  were  this 
hypotheus  a  found  one,  nothing  could  be  more  eafy 
than  for  a  man  in  all  cafes  to  aiiign  the  precife  reafon 
that  induced  him.  to  any  particular  adlion.    The  human 
mind  v/ouid  then  be  a  very  fimple  machine,  always 
aware  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  proceeded,    and 
felf-decepticn   would  be  impoffible.      But  this  ftate- 
ment  is  completely  in  oppoiition  to  experience  and 
hifcory.     Aik  a  man  the  reafon  why  he   puts    on   his 
clothes,  why  he  eats  his  dinner,  or  performs  any  other 
ordinary  aclion  of  his  life.     He  immediately  hefitatesy 
endeavours   to  recoiled:  himfelf,    and  often  ajQigns  a 
reafon  the  moil  remote  from  what  the  true  philofo- 
phy  of  motive  would  have  led  us  to  expedi.     Nothing 
is   mere  clear,    than  that  the  moving  caufe  of  this 
aftion  was  not  exprefsly  prefent  to  his  appreheniion 
at  Kne  time  he  performed  it.      Self-deception  is   fo 
far  from  impoiTible,  that  it  is  one  of  the  molt  ordinary 
phenomena  with  which  wx  are  accquainted.    Nothing 
is  more  ufuai  than  for  a  man  to  impute  his  adions  to 
honourable  motives,    when  it  is  nearly  demonftrable 
that  they  flowed  from  fome  coiTupt  and  contemptible 
fource.       On  the  other  hand  many   perfons  fuppofe 
themfelves  to  be  worfe,    than  an.  impartial  fpe-£lator 
will  fnd  any  good  reafon  to  believe  them.     A  pene- 
trating obferver  will  frequently  be  able  to  convince 
his  neighbour  that  upon  fach  an  occa-fion  he  was  aftii- 
atedby  motives  very  different  from  what  he  imagined. 
Philofophers  to  this  hour  difpute  whether  human  be- 
ings in  their  m.oii:  virtuous  exertions,  are  under  the 
power  of  difmterefted  benevolence,  or  m.ereiy  of  an 
enlightened  felf-intereil.     Here  then  we  are  prefented, 
in  one  or  other  of  thefe  lets  of  philofophers,    with   a 
llriking  iniiance  of  men's  ailing  from  m.otives  diam.e- 
tricaily  oppoute  to  thofe  which  they  fuppofe  to  be 
the  guides  of  their  condu6l.     Self-examination  is  to  a 
proverb  one  of  the  moil  arduous  of  thofe  taftis  which 
true  -virtue  impofes.      Are  not  thefs  fafcs  in  exprefs 
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contradidion  to  the  dodlrine,  that  the  voluntarv  ac- 
tions of  men  in  all  cafes  orignate  in  the  judgments  of 
the  uaderilanding  ?" 

Undoubtedly  the  faces  which  have  been  here  enu- 
merated appear  to  be  ftridiiy  true.  To  determine 
how  far  they  effetfl  the  doclrlne  of  the  prefent  chap- 
ter, it  is  neceiTary  to  return  to  our  anaiyfis  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  human  mind.  Hitherto  we  have  coa- 
iidered  the  actions  of  human  beings  only  under  two 
clalT^,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  la  Kriclnefs  how- 
ever there  is  a  third  clafs,  which  belongs  to  neither, 
yet  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both. 

We  have  already  denned  voluntary  a.flion  to  be  that 
of  which  certain  ccnfequences,  forei'een,  and  conii- 
dered  either  as  objects  of  defire  or  averfion,  -are  the 
motive.  Forenght  and  volition  are  infeparable.  But 
what  is  forefecn  mufc  by  the  very,  terms  be  prefent  to 
the  iinderftanding.  Every  action  therefore,  fo  far  as 
it  is  perfectly  voluntary,  flows  folely  f/orn  the  deci- 
fion  of  the  judgment.  But  the  actions  above  cited, 
fucii  as  relate  to  our  garments  and  cur  fojd,  are  only 
imperfecliy  voluntary*. 

in  refpecc  of  volition  there  appear  to  be  tv/o  flagss 
in  the  hiilory  of  the  human  mind.  Forefight  is  the 
refult  of  experience ;  therefore  forefight,  a-:id  by  pa- 
rity of  reaibning  volition,  cannot  enter  into  the  ear- 
liefl  actions  of  a  human  b sing.  As  fcon  hov/ever  as 
the  infant  perceives  the  connexion  between  certain  at- 
titudes and  gcflares  and  the  circumllancc  of  receiving 
fack,  for  example,  he  is  brought  to  defire  thcfe  pre- 
liminaries for  the  lake  of  that  refult.  Here,  ib  f.r  as 
relates  to  volition  and  ihz  jiidgment  of  the  under- 
iianding,  the  action  is  as  fimpis  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined.     Yet,    even   in  this  inilance,  the  motive  may 

*  7 lis  dijirihution  is  in  fuhjiance  the  fame  a;  that  of 
Hcirllcy  ;  hut  is  here  i,itrcduced  iviifjcut  any  aticnlion  to 
ad^pt  foj  pec uiaritics  of  his pb>^a;Lclo^y,  ObiervJlticns 
on  h-.;r:^  Chap.  I.    §  lii.  Prop.  2i. 
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he  faid  to  be  coirplex.  Kahit,  or  cufiom,  Kas  its 
ihare.  This  habit  is  founded  in  a&ions  originally 
involuntary  and  mechanical^  and  modifies  after  various 
methods  fuch  cf  our  anions  as  are  voluntary. 

But  there  are  habits  of  a  fecond  fort.  In  propor- 
tion as  our  experience  enlarges,  the  fubjeds  of  volun- 
tary action  become  more  numeroas.  In  this  Hate  of 
the  human  being  he  foon  cornes  to  perceive  a  confi- 
derable  fimilarity  between  fituation  and  fituaiion.  la 
confequence  he  feels  inclined  to  abridge  the  procefs 
of  deliberaticn^  and  to  act  to-day  conformably  to  the 
determination  of  yeitrrday.  Thus  the  undenlanding 
fixes  for  itfelf  refiing  places^  is  no  longer  a  novice, 
and  is  not  at  the  trouble  continually  to  go  back  and 
revife  the  original  reafons  which  deterniiiied  it  to  a 
courfe  of  action,  I'hus  the  man  acquires  habks,  from 
which  it  is  very  diiHcult  to  wean  him»  and  which  he 
obeys  without  being  able  to  affign  either  to  himfelf  or 
others,  any  explicit  reafon  for  his  proceeding.  This 
is  the  hiftory  of  prepoffeffion  and  prejudice. 

Let  us  confider  how  mach  there  is  of  voluntary,  and 
how  much  of  involuntary  in  this  fpscies  of  aftion.  Let 
the  initance  be  of  a  man  going  to  church  to-day.  He 
has  been  accufLOmed,  fuppofe,  to  a  certain  routine  of 
of  this  kind  from  his  childhood.  Moft  undoubtedly 
then  in  performing  this  function  to-day,  his  motive 
does  not  ilngly  conilit  of  inducements  preient  to  his  un- 
derftaridiiig.  Kis  f?elln£;3  are  not' of  the  fame  nature  as 
thofe  of  a  man  who  feaiud  be  perfuaded  by  a  train 
of  reafordng  to  perform  that  function  for  the  firft  time 
in  his  life.  His  cafe  is  partly  fimilar  to  that  of  a 
fcholar  who  has  gone  through  acourie  of  geometry,  and 
who  now  believes  the  truth  of  the  propofitions  upon  the 
tellimony  of  his  memory,  though  the  proofs  are  by  no 
means  prefent  to  his  underilanding.  Thus  the  perfon 
inqueilion  is  partly  induced  to  go  to  church  by  reafon* 
which  once  appeared  fafficient  to  his  underiianding*.. 
and  the  eifecls  of  which  remain  though  the  reafons  are 
n«Qw  forgotten,  oratleaft  are  not  contiiraaHy  recpUect-? 
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•  ed.  lie  goes  partly  for  the  fake  of  decorum,  cl-saracler, 
I  and  to  lecure  the  good  will  .of  his  neighhoars.  A 
i  part  of  his  inducement  alio  perhaps  is,  th  it  his  parents 
accUilcmed  him  to  go  to  church  at  firfc  from  the  mere 
fcrce'of  autliority,  and  that  the  omiiTion  of  a  habit  to 
which  vv'e  have  h::cn  formed,  is  apt  to  fit  aukwardly 
and  uneafl 7  upon  the  human  n-ind.  Thus  ith?;ppens 
that  a  mz:i  ^'j  10  mou'd  {cruptilouily  examiiie  his  own- 
con:  :  c  .  -  ^;:  :o  ciiufch,  would  dud  great  difhcuity 
in  U':!:f;  ::.  ;  ml  :..ind  as  to  che  pr^cile  motive,  or  pro— 
portici:  c?-r;ribu\:cd  bydiilereni  motives^  which  main- 
tainsd   his  ;;dherence  to  that  practice. 

It  i^  probable  however  that  when  he  goes- to  church 
he  detenrjines  that  this  aiftion  is  right,  proper  or  ex- 
pedient, referring  for  the  reafons  which  prove  this 
reftitude  or  expediency/,  to  the  complex  impreflicn 
v/hich  remains  in  his  mind,  from  the  inducements  that 
at  different  times  inclin^^d  him  to  that  practice.  It  is 
;  to  believe  that,  when  he  fets  out, 
volition,  forelight  or  apprehended 
mto  that  particular  a^lron,  andthat 
direclion  bcd'jifehe  knov>'s  it 
NFow,  lo  n:ucj-  of  this  action  as 
exidlrig  fj^refight  and  appre- 
o;:  ;r  to  call  peifrtlly  voluntary. 
:':;:i  a   motive,   cut  of  ho-ht  and 


Tj:ii  i7)n;  of  habit  ho-.^'"avcr  muii  be  admitted  to 
retain  foinc'diing  of  the  nature  of  vcluntarinefs 
for  tv70  reafons.  Fird:,  it  proceeds  upon  judgment, 
or  ar>creh=i:dcd  motives,  t.iough  the  reaibns  of  tliat 
jude  ::ent  be  out  of  light  and  forgotten  ;  at  the  time 
the  individcil  performed  the  firft  acHon  of  the  kind, 
■Jris  prcceediag  was  perfectly  voluntary.  Secondly, 
the  cuitoni  of  language  authorife  us  in  denominating 
every  adion  as  in  fome  dtigree  voluntary,  which  a 
volition,  farefight  or  apprehended  motive  in  a  contrary 
dire ^lioD*  might  have  prevented  from  taking  place. 
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Perhaps  no  aftion  of  a  man  arrived  at  years  ofma- 
turky  is,  in  the  fenfe  above  defined,  perfectly  volun- 
tary as  there  is  no  demonftration  in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  mathematics,  which  contains  the  whole  of  its 
proof  within  itfelf,  and  does  not  depend  upon  former 
'propofitions,  the  proofs  of  which.are  not  prefent  to  the 
mind  of  the  leirner.  The  fubtlety  of  the  human  mind 
in  this  refpeft  is  incredible.  Many  iingle  a&ions,  if 
carefully  analyfed  and  traced  to  their  remoteil  fource, 
would  be  found  to  be  the  complex  refult  of  diiferent 
motives,  to  the   amount  perhaps  of  fome  hundreds. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the 
perfection  of  the  human  character  conlilrs  in  approach- 
ing as  nearly  as  poiTible  -to  the  perfectly  voluntary  ' 
ftate.  We  ought  to  be  upon  ail  occafions  prepared  to 
render  a  reafon  of  our  actions.  V/e  ihould  remove 
ourfslves  to  the  fartheit  diftance  from  the  ftate  of  mere 
inanimate  machines  a6ted  upon  by  caufes  of  which  tney 
have  no  underitanding.  We  iliould-  be  cautious  q^ 
thinking  it  a  fuiiicient  reafon  for  an  action,  that  we  are 
accuitomed  to  perform  it,  and  that  we  once  thought 
it  right.  The  human  underitanding  hasfo  pov/erful  a 
tendency  to  improvement,  that  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  in  many  initances  the  arguments  which  once 
appeared  to  us  iufficient,  would  upon  re-examination 
appear  indequate  and  futile.  We  fnould  therefore 
fubject  them  to  perpetual  revifal.  Itv  our  fpeculacive 
opinions  and  our  practical  principles  we  fliould  never 
confider  the  book  of  enquiry  as  (hut.  ¥/e  fhouid  ac- 
cuiiom  ourfelves  not  to  forget  the  reafons  that  pro- 
duced our  determination^  but  be  ready  upon  all  oc- 
caiions  clearly  to  announce  and  fully  to  enumerate 
them. 

Having  thus  explahied  the  nature  of  liuman  a^tionr, 
involuntary,  imperfectly  voluntary,  and  voluntary, 
let  Us  confider  hov/  far  ti'ds  explanation  affects  the  doc- 
trine of  the  prefent  choipter.  Now  it  Ihould  feem  that 
the  great  praftical  political  principle  rem^.ins  as  entire 
as  ever.    Still  volition  and  fore£o;ht,  in  their  Itri'It  and 
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accurate  conftnidlion,  are  inieparable.  All  the  moft 
important  occaftons  of  our  lives  are  capable  of  being 
fubjsdled  at  pleafure  to  a  decifion,  as  nearly  as  poiTi- 
ble,  perfeftiy  voluntary.  Still  it  remains  true  that, 
when  the  underllanding  clearly  perceives  rectitude, 
propriety  and  eligibility  to  belong  to  a  certain  con- 
duit, and  fo  long  as  it  has  that  perception,  that  con- 
duit w^ill  infallibly  be  adopted.  A  perception  of 
truth  will  inevitably  be  produced  by  a  clear  evidence 
brought  home  to  the  underriJindmg,  and  the  conftancy  of 
the  perception  will  be  proportioned  to  the  apprehend- 
ed value  of  the  tiling  perceiveo.  F^eafon  therefore 
and  conviction  Itill  appear  to  be  the  proper  inllra- 
ment,  and  the  fufiicient  iailrument  for  regulating  the 
actions  of  mankind. 

Having  fumciently  eftablillied  the  principle,  that 
in^  all  ciifes  of  volition  we  2.3:  not  from  impulfe,  but 
opinion,  there  is  a  farther  obllacle  to  be  removed, 
before  this  reafoning  can  be'  ufefully  applied  to  the 
fubjedt  of  political  melioration.  It  may  be  objected 
by  a  perfon  wiio  ihould  admit  the  fofce  of  the  above 
arguments,  "  that  iiitle  was  gained  by  this expofition to 
the  caufe  it  was  intended  to  promote.  Whether  or  no 
the  aftions  of  men  frequently  arife,  as  fome  authors 
haveafferted,  from  immediate  impreffion,  it  cannot  how- 
ever be  denied  that  the  perturbations  of  fenfe  frequently 
feduce  the  judgment,  and  that  the  ideas  and  tem- 
porary notions  they  produce  are  too  ftrong  for  any 
force  that  c:ii;- be  brought  againft  them.  But,  what 
man  is  now  in  this  reioecl,  he  will  always  to  a  certain 
degree  remc^ia.  He  will  always  have  fenfes,  and,  in 
■  ipite  of  all  the  attempts  wiiicii  can  be  made  to  mor- 
tify them,  their  pieafures  will  av/ays  be  accompanied 
wita  irritation  and  alurement.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  aii  ideas  of  valt  and  extraordinary  improvement 
in  man  aie  viiionary,  that  he  will  always  remain  ia 
foirje  degree  tne  da;^e  of  liialion,  and  that  reafon,  and 
abfolate,  impartial  truth,  can  never  hope  to  pollefs 
him  entire." 
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The  firft  obfervation  that  fuggefts  vSqIC  upon  this 
fLatement  is,  that  the  points  already  eftablifhed  tend 
in  fome  degree  to  fet  this  new  queftion  in  a  clearer 
light.  From  them  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  <:on- 
tending  forces  of  reafon  and  fenfe,  in  the  power  they 
exerciie  over  our  conduct,  at  lead  pafs  through  the 
fame  medium,  and  affame  the  fame  form.  It  is  opi- 
nion contending  with  opinion,  and  judgment  with 
judgment;  and -this  confideration  is  not  unattended 
with  encouragement.  When  we  difcourfe  of  the  com- 
parative powers  of  appetite  and  reafon,  we  fpeak  of 
thofe  actions,  which  have  the  confent  of  the  mind, 
and  partake  of  the  nature  of  voluntary.  The  quef- 
tion neit'.er  is  nor  deferves  to  be,  refpefting  cafes 
where  no  choice  is  exerted  and  no  preference  fhown. 
Every  man  is  aware,  that  the  cafes,  into  which  voli- 
tion enters  either  for  a  part  or  the  whole,  are  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous,  to  decide  upon  all  that  is  moR  im- 
portant in  the  events  of  our  life.  It  follows  therefore 
that,  in  the  contention  of  fenfe  and  reafon,  it  canaot 
be  improbable  to  hope  that  the  opinion  which  is  in- 
trinficaDy  the  bell  founded  ihail  ukiraately  prevail. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  minutely  thefe  pleafures 
of  fenfe,  the  attractions  cf  vvliich  are  fuppofed  to  be 
fo  irrefillible.  in  reality  they  are  in  no  way  enabled 
to  maintain  their  hold  upon  us,  but  by  means  of  the 
adfcidtious  ornaments  with  which  they  are  affiduoufly 
connected.  Reduce  tiiem  to  their  true  nakednefs,  and 
they  would  be  generally  defpifed.  Where  almoft  is 
the  man,  who  would  fit  down  with  impatient  eager- 
nefs  to  the  moll  fplendid  feaft,  the  moil  exquifite 
viands  and  highly  flavoured  wines,  '*  talle  after  ta(le 
upheld  with  kmdiiefl  chaage,"  if  he  mull:  fit  down 
alone  and  it  were  not  relieved  and  afTilled  by  the  more 
exalted  charms  of  fociety,  converfation  and  mutual 
benevolence  ?  Strip  the  commerce  of  the  {qxqs  of  all 
its  attendant  circumftances  ;  and  the  efreci  would  b3 
Cmilar.      Tell  a  man  that  all  women.'*  fo  far  a?  fenf.^ 

Vox.  I.  G 
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3s  concerned,  are  nearly  alike.  Bid  him  therefore 
take  a  partner  without  any  attention  to  the  fymmetry 
ofherperfon,  her  vivacity,  the  voluptuous  foftnefs  of 
her  temper,  the  afFeftionate  kindnefs  of  her  feelings, 
her  imagination  or  her  wit.  You  would  probably 
inftantly  convince  him  that  the  commerce  itfelf,  which 
by  fuperiicial  obfervers  is  put  for  the  whole,  is  the 
leaft  important  branch  of  the  complicated  confide- 
ration  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  probable  that  he 
who  fhould  form  himfelf  with  the  greateft  care  upon  a 
fyftem  of  folitary  fenfualifm,  would  come  at  laft  to  a 
decifion  not  very  diiFerent  from  that  which  Epicurus 
is  faid  to  have  adopted,  in  favour' of  frelh  herbs  and 
vv'ater  from  the  fpring. 

''  But  let  it  be  confefTed  that  the  pleafures  of  fenfe 
are  unimportant  and  trivial.  It  is  next  to  be  aiked, 
whether,  trifling  as  they  are,  they  may  not  never- 
thelefs  poiTefs  a  delufive  and  treacherous  power,  by 
means  of  which  :fhey  may  often  be  enabled  to  over- 
come every  oppofition  r" 

The  better  to  determine  this  queftion,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  a  man  to  be  engaged  in  the  progreiTive  voiup- 
tuoufnefs  of  the  moll  fenfual  fcene.  Here,  if  ever, 
we  may  expe6l  fenfation  to  be  triumphant.  Paffion 
is  in  this  cafe  in  its  full  career.  He  impatiently  fhuts 
out  every  confideration  that  may  difturb  his  enjoy- 
ment ;  moral  views  and  diffuafives  can  no  longer 
obtrude  themielves  into  his  mind ;  he  refigns  himfelf, 
without  power  of  refiftance,  to  his  predominant  idea. 
Alas,  in  this  lituation  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  extin- 
guilh  his  fenluality  1  Tell  him  at  this  moment  that 
his  father  is  dead,  that  he  has  loll  or  gained  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money,  or  even  perhaps  that  his  fa- 
vourite horfe  is  ftolen  from  the  meadow,  and  his 
whole  paiTion  (hall  be  inftantly  annihilated  :  So  vaft 
is  the  power  which  a  mere  proportion  pofleffes  over 
the  mind  of  man.  So  conl'cious  are  we  of  tiie  pre- 
carioufnefs  of  the  fafcination  of  the  fenfes,  that  upon 
fuch  occafions  we  provide  againft  the  flighted  inter- 
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ruption.  If  our  little  finger  ached,  we  might  pro- 
bably immediately  bid  adieu  to  the  empire  of  this 
fuppofed  almighty  power.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  expe- 
riment fuccefsfully  made  by  failors  and  perfons  in  that 
ciafs  of  focirty,  to  lay  a  wager  with  their  comrades 
that  the  fexaalintercourfe Ihall  not  take  place  between. 
them  and  their  bedfellow  the  enfuing  night,  and  to 
truft  to  their  veracity  for  a  confeffion  of  the  event. 
The  only  means  probably  by  which  any  man  ever  fuc- 
ceeds  in  indulging  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  in  contra- 
didion  to  the  habitual  perfuaficn  of  his  judgment,  is 
by  contriving  to  forget  every  thing  that  canbeoifered 
againil  them.  If  notwithftanding  all .  his  endeavours 
the  unwifaed  for  idea  intrudes,  the  indulgence  in- 
ilantly  becomes  impoliible.  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that 
that  power  of  fenfual  allurem_ent,  which  mull  be  care- 
fully kept  alive,  and  which  the  flighteft  accident 
overthrows,  can  be  invincible  only  to  the  artillery 
of  reafon,  and  that  the  moft  irrefiftible  conliderations 
of  juftice,  intereil;  and  happinefs  will  never  be  able  ha- 
bitually to  control  it? 

To  confider  the  fubje6l  in  another  point  of  view. 
It  feems  to  be  a  ilrange  abfurdity,  to  hear  men  affert 
that  the  attradions  of  fenfual  pleafure  are  irrefiftible^ 
in  contradii5lion  to  the  multiplied  experience  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  Are  all  good  ilories  of  our  na- 
ture filfe  ?  Did  no  man  ever  refift  tenptaticn?  On 
the  contrary,  have  not  air  the  confiderations  whicli 
have  power  over  our  hopes,  our  fears,  or  our  weak- 
RsfTes  been,  in  competition  with  a  firm  and  manly 
virtue,  employed  in  vain  r  But  what  has  been  done, 
may  be  done  again.  What  has  been  done  by  indi- 
viduals, cannot  be  impoliible,  in  a  widely  diiferent 
Hate  of  ibciety,  to  be  done  by  the  v/hoie  fpecies. 

The  fyilem  we  are  here  combating,  cf  the  irrefif-i 
tible  power  of  fenfual  allurements,  has  been  nume- 
rouily  fupported,  and  a  variety  of  arguments  has  beea| 
adduced  in  its  behalf.  Among  other  things  it  has 
been  rem.arked,   '*  that^    as  the  human  mind  has  no 
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innate  and  original  principles,  To  all  the  information 
it  has^  is  derived  from  fenfation;  and  every  thing 
that  pafTes  within  it,  is  either  diredl  impreffion  upon 
our  external  organs,  or  the  fubllance  of  fuch  impref- 
iions  modliied  and  refmed  through  ceiw^.in  intellec- 
tual firainers  and  alembics.  It  is  therefore  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  the  original  fubflance  Hiculd  be  moft 
powerful  in  its  properties,  and  the  pleafures  of  ex- 
ternal fenfe  nvore  genuine  than  any  other  pleafure. 
Every  fsnfation  is  by  its  very  nature  accompanied 
with  the  idea  of  pleafure  or  pain  in  a  vigorous  cr 
faeble  degree.  The  only  thing  which  can  or  ought 
to  excite  deiire,  is  happinefs  or  agreeable  fenfation. 
It  is  irnpolTible  that  the  hand  can  be  ftretched  out  to 
obtain  any  thing,  except  fo  far  as  it  is  confidered  as 
defirable  ;  and  to  be  defirahle  is  the  fame  thing  as  to 
have  a  tendency  to  communicate  pleafure.  Thus  af- 
ter all  the  complexities  of  philofophy,  we  are  brought 
;lsack  to  this  fimple  and  irreiifcible  propof^tion,  that 
man  is  an  animal  purely  fenfual.  Hence  it  follows 
that  in  all  his  tranfactions  much  mull  depend  upon 
immediate  impreffion,  and  little  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  generalities  of  ratiocination." 

All  the  premifes  in  the  cbjeftion  here  flated  are 
unquefdonably  true.  Man  is  juil:  fuch  an  animal  as 
the  objedion  defcribes.  Every  thing  within  him  that 
has  a  tendency  to  voluntary  aclion  is  an  affair  of  ex- 
ternal or  internal  fenfe,  and  has  relation  to  pleafure 
or  pain.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  the 
pleafures  of  our  external  organs  are  more  exquifite 
than  any  other  pleafures.  It  is  by  no  means  unex- 
ampled for  the  refuit  of  a  combination  of  materials  to 
be  more  excellent  than  the  materials  themfeives.  Let 
us  conlider  the  materials  by  means  of  which  an  ad  - 
mirable  poem,  or,  if  you  will,  the  author  of  an  ad- 
mirable poem,  is  conftruded,  and  w^e  {hall  immedi- 
ately acknowledge  this  to  be  the  cafe.  In  -reality  the 
pleafures  of  a  favage,  or,  which  is  much  the  fame  thing, 
cf  a  brute,  are  feeble  indeed  compared  with  thofe  of 
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the  man  of  civilifation  and  refinement.  Our  fenfual 
pleafures,  commonly  fo  called,  would  be  almoft  uni- 
verfally  defpifed,  had  we  not  the  art  to  combine  them 
with  the  pleafures  of  intellect  and  cultivation.  No 
man  ever  performed  an  ad  of  exalted  benevolence, 
without  having  fufficient  reafon  to  know,  at  leail  fo 
long  as  the  fenfation  was  prefent  to  his  mind,  that  all 
the  gratifications  of  appetite  were  contem-ptible  in  the 
comparifon..  That  which  gives  the  1  aft  zeft  to  onr 
enjoyments,  is  the  approbation  of  olir  own  minds,  the 
confcioufnefs  that  the  exertion  we  have  made  was  fach 
as  was  called  for  by  impartial  juftice  and  reafon  ;  and 
this  confcioufnefs  will  be  clear  and  fatisfying  in  pro- 
portion as  our  decifion  in  that  refpeft  is  unm.ixed 
with  error.  Oar  perceptions  can  never  be  fo  lumi- 
nous and  accurate  in  the  belief  of  falfhood  as  of  truth. 
The  great  advantage  pofTeffed  by  the  allurements  of 
fenfe  is,  **  that  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  them  are  definite 
andprecife,  while  thofe  which  deal  in  generalities  are 
apt  to  be  faint  and  obfcure.  The  difference  is  like  that 
between  things  abfent  and  prefent ;  of  the  recommen- 
dations poiTeffed  by  the  latter  we  have  a  more  vivid  per- 
ception,and  feem  to  have  a  better  affurance  of  the  probabi- 
lity of  theirattainment.  Thefecircumftances  muft  necef- 
farily,  in  the  comparifon  inftituted  by  the  mind  in  all 
iimilar  cafes,  to  a  certain  degree  incline  the  balance  to- 
wards thatiide..  Add  to  which,  that  v\^hat  is  prefent 
forces  itfelf  upon  our  attention,  while  that  which  is 
abfent  depends  for  its  recurrence  upon  the  capriciouf- 
nefs  of  memory." 

But  thefe  advantages  are  feen  upon  the  very  face  of 
them  to  be  of  a  precarious  nature.  If 'my  ideas  of  vir- 
tue, benevolence  and  juftice,  orwhatever  it  is  that  ought 
to  reftrain  mefromanim.properleaning  to  the  pleafures 
of  fenfe,  be  now  lefs  definite  and  precife,  they  may  be 
gradually  and  unlimitedly  improved.  If  i  do  not  now 
funiciently  perceive  all. the  recommendations  they  pof- 
fefs,  and  their  clear  fuperiority  over  the  allurements  of 
fenfe,  there  is  furely  no  natural  impolHbiiity  in  my  hg» 
G  z^ 
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ing  made  to  uiiderflandadiilindl  propofition,  or  in  my 
being  fully  convinced  by  an  unanfwerable  argument. 
As  to  recoUedion,  that  is  certainly  a  faculty  cfthe 
mind  which  is  capable  of  improvement ;  and  the  point, 
of  which  I  have  been  once  intimately  convinced  and 
have  had  a  lively  and  profound  imprelTion,  will  not 
eafily  be  forgotten  when  the  period  of  aclicn  Ihall  ar- 
rive. 

It  has  been  faid'^  that  a  rainy  day  will  frequently 
convert  a  man  of  valour  into  a  coward."  If  that  fhould 
be  the  cafe,  there  is  no  prefumption  in  alnrming  that 
his  courage  was  built  upon  very  flight  and  inadequate 
motives.  How  long  would  a  fenfation  of  this  kind  be 
able  to  hold  out  againft  the  idea  of  the  benefits  to  arife 
from  his  valour,  fafety  to  his  family  and  children,  de- 
feat to  an  unjull  and  formidable  afTailant,  and  freedom 
and  felicity  to  be  fecured  to  his  country  ?  In  reality, 
the  atmofphere,  inftead  of  conliderably  affecling  the 
mafs  of  mankind,  affecls  in  an  enimcnt  degree  only  a 
fmali  part  of  tliat  mais.  The  majority  are  either  above 
or  belo\7  it  ;  are  either  too  grofs  to  feel  frrongly  tliefe 
minute  variations,  or  too  bufy  to  attend  to  them.  The 
cafe  is  to  a  confiderabie  degree  the  fame  with  the  rell 
of  our  animal  fenfations.  "  IndigeiHon,-"  it  has  been 
faid, -'perhaps  a  fit  of  the  tooth  ach,  renders  a  man 
incapable  of  ftrong  thinking  and  fpirited  exertion.'' 
How  far  would  they  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground 
againft  an  unexpefted  piece  of  intelligence  of  the  moil 
delightful  nature  ? 

Pain  is  probably  more  formidable  in  its  at  tacks  upori 
us,  and  more  exquifitely  felt  than  any  fpecies  of  bodily 
pleafure.  Yet  all  hiitory  affords  us  examples,  where 
pain  has  been  contemned  and  defied  by  the  energies  of 
intelledual  refolution.  Do  we  not  read  of  Mutius 
Scaevola  who  fuffered  his  hand  to  be  dellroyed  by  fire 
without  betraying  any  fymptom  of  emodon,  and 
archbiihop  Cranmer  who  endured  the  fame  trial  two 
hundred  years  ago  in  our  own  country  r  fs  it  not  re- 
corded of  Anaxarchus  that,  while   fulFering  tJie  moti 
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excruciating  tortures,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Beat  on,  ty- 
rant !  Thou  mayell  deilroy  the  fhell  of  Anaxarchus, 
but  thou  canft  not  touch  Anaxarchus  nimfeif  ? "  The 
very  favage  Indians  fmg  amidft  the  wanton  tortures 
that  are  inflicted  on  them,  and  tauntingly  provoke 
their  tormentors  to  more  ingenious  cruelty.  vVhen  we 
read  fuch  llories,  we  recogmfe  in  them  the  genuine 
chara6lerilHcs  of  man.  Man  is  not  a  vegetable  to  be 
governed  by  feniations  of  heat  and  cold,  drynefs  and 
moifture.  He  is  a  leafonable  creature,  capable  of  per- 
ceiving what  is  eligible  and  right,  of  fixing  indelibly 
certain  principles  upon  his  mind,  and  adhering,  in- 
flexibly to  the  refolutions  he  has  made. 

Let  ns  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  general  refult  oF 
the  preceding  difcuiTions.  The  tendency  of  the  whole: 
is  to  afcercain  an  important  principle  in  the  fcience  of 
the  human  mind,  .f  the  arguments  here  adduced  be 
admitted  to  be  valid,  it  neceffariiy  follows,  that  what- 
ever can  be  adequately  brought  home  to  the  convidion 
of  the  underilanding,  may  be  depended  upon  as  af- 
fording a  fecure  hold  upon  the  conduct.  We  are  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  confider  man  as  divided  between 
two  independent  principles,  or  to  imagine  that  his 
inclinations  are  in  any  cafe  inacceffible  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  reafon.  We  find  the  thinking  principle, 
within  us  to  be  unifDrm  and  fimple  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  we  are  intitled  to  conclude,  that  it  is  in  every 
refpe£l  the  proper  fubj.ed  of  education  and  perfuafion, 
and  is  fufceptible  of  unlimited  iTiprovernent.  There 
is  no  conduct  in  itfelf  reafonable,  which  the  refutation 
of  error,  and  diifipating  of  uncertainty,  will  not  make 
appear  to  be  fach.  There  is  no  condud  which. can  be 
fliewntoberearonable,thereafonsof  which  may  not  focn- 
er  or  later  be  madeimpreilive,  irjefiftible,  and  matterof 
habitual  recolleftion.  Laftly,  there  isno  condu6l;  the 
reafons  of  which  are  thus  conclufive  and  thus  communi- 
cated, which  will  not  infallibly  and  uniformly  be 
adopted,  by  the  ra;^a  to  w-hom  they  are  communicated. 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  attend  a  little  to  the  light 
which  may  be  derived  from  thefe  fpeculations  upon 
certain  maxims,  almoft  univerfally  received,  butAvhich, 
as  they  convey  no  diftindl  ideas,  m.ay  be  produdlive 
of  mifchief,  andean  fcarcely  be  prcduftive  of  good. 

The  iirft  of  thefe  is,  that  the  paiTions  ought  to  be- 
purified,  but  not  to  be  eradicated.  Another,  con- 
veying nearly  the  fame  leiTon,  but  indifferent  words, 
is,  that  pafiion  is  not  to  be  conquered  by  reafon,  but 
by  bringing  fome  other  paffion  into  contention  with 
it. 

The  word  pafTion  is  a  term  extremely  vague  in  its 
fignification.  It  is  ufed  principally  in  three  fenfes. 
It  either  reprefents  the  ardour  and  vehemence  of  mind 
with  which  any  objeft  is  purfued  ;  or  fecondly,  that 
temporary  perfuafion  of  excellence  and  defirablenefs, 
"which  accompanies  any  aftion  performed  by  us  con- 
trary to  our  more  cuilomary  and  ufaal  habits  of  think- 
ing ;  or  laftly,  thofe  external  m.odes  or  neceiTities  to 
which  the  whole  human  fpecies  is  alike  fubjeft,  fuch 
as  hunger,  the  pafTion  between  the  fexes,  and  others. 
In  which  of  thefe  fenfes  is  the  word  to  be  underilood 
in  the  maxims  above  fcated  ? 

In  the  firil  fenfe  it^has  fufticiently  appeared  that  none 
of  our  fenfations,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  none 
of  our  ideas,  are  unaccompanied  with  a  confcioufnefs 
of  pleafure  or  pain  ;  confequently  all  our  volitions  are 
attended  with  complacence  or  averiion.  In  this  fenfe 
without  all  doubt  paffion  cannot  be  eradicated ;  but  in 
this  fenfe  alfo  paficn  is  (o  far  from  being  incompatible 
with  reafon,  that  it;  is  infeparable  from  it.  Virtue, 
.fmcerity,  juflice,  and  all  thofe  principles  which  are 
begotten  and  cheriilied  in  us  by  a  due  exercife  of  rea- 
fon", will  never  be  very  ilrenuouHy  efpoufed,  till  they 
are  ardently  loved  ;  that  is,  till  their  value  is-  clearly 
.perceived  and  adequately  underilood.  In  this  fenfe 
nothing  is  neceifary,  but  to  (hov/  us  that  a  thing  is 
truly  good  and  worthy  to  be  deiired^  in  order  to  excite 
m  us  a  pafioa.  for  its  attainment.     If  therefore  this  be 
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the  meaning;  of  pailion  in  the  above  propofltion,  it  is 
trae  that  palfion  ought  not  to  be  eradicated,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  cannot  be  eradicated :  it  is  true, 
that  the  only  //ay  to  conquer  one  paifion  is  by  the  in- 
trodaftion  of  another,  but  it  is  equally  true  that^  if 
Vv-e  employ  our  rational  faculties,  we  cannot  fail  of 
thus  conquering  our  erroneous  propenfities.  The 
maxims  therefore  are  nugatory. 

In  the  fecond  fenie  our  pailions  are  ambition, 
avarice,  the  love  of  pov;er,  the  love  of  fame,  envy, 
revenge,  and  innumerable  others.  Miferable  indeed 
would  be  our  condition,  if  we  could  only  expel  one 
bad  pailion  by  another  of  the  fame  kind,  and  thers 
was  no  way  of  rooting  out  delunon  from  the  mind,  but 
by  fubiiituting  another  delufion  in  its  place.  But  it 
has  been  demonilrated  at  large  that  this  is  not  the  cafe. 
Truth  is  not  lefs  po'.verful  or  lefs  friendly  to  ardent 
exertion  than  error,  and  needs  not  fear  its  encounter, 
Fallliood  is  not,  as  fach  a  principle  would  fuppofe, 
the  only  element  in  which  the  human  mind  can  exiil:, 
fo  that,  if  the  fpace  which  the  mind  occupies  be  too 
much  rarefied  and  cleared,  its  exiilence  or  health  wil! 
be  in  fonle  degree  injured.  On  the  contrary,  we  need 
not  fear  any  fniifter  confequences,  from  the  fubverfion 
of  error,  and  introducing  as  much  truth  into  the  mind 
as  we  can  polTibly  accumulate.  All  thofe  notions  by 
which  we  are  accuftomed  to  afcribe  to  any  thing  a 
value,  which  it  does  not  really  poffeis,  fiiould  be  eradi- 
cated without  mercy-;  and  truth,  a  found  and  jajl  efti- 
mate  of  things,  which  is'  not  lefs  favourable  to  zeal 
or  activity,  ihouid  be  earneilly  and  inceffantly  culti- 
vated. 

In  the  third  fcnfe  of  the  word  paiTion,  as  it  de- 
fcribes  the  refult  of  thofe  circumllances  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  fpecies,  fuch  as  hunger  and  the  pro- 
penfity  to  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes,  it  feems  fuffici- 
entiv  reafonable  to  fay  that  no  attempt  ought  to  be 
made  to  eradicate  them.  But  this  fentiment  was  hard' 
ly  worth  the  formality  of  a  maxim.     So  far  as  thefa 
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propenfities  ought  to  bs conquered  or  reftrained,  there 
is  no  reafon  why  this  fnould  not  be  efiefted  by  the  due 
exerciie  of  the  underitandiiig.  From  thefe  iiiuilrations 
it  is  fufficientlv  apparent^  that  the  care  recommended 
to  us  not  to  extinguiih  or  feek  to  extinguifn  our  paf- 
fions,  is  founded  in  aconfjfed  or  miitaken  view  of  the 
fubjea. 

Another  maxim  not  inferior  in  reputation  to  thofe 
above  recited,  is  that  of  following  nature.  But  the 
term  nature  here,  is  iliil  more  Icoie  and  unintelligible 
than  the  term  pafilon  was  before.  If  it  be^neant  that 
we  ought  to  accommodate  ourfeives  to  hunger  and  the 
other  appetites  which  are  common  to  our  ipecies,  this 
is  probably  true.  But  thefe  appetites,  fome  of  them 
in  particular,  lead  to  excefs,  and  the  mifchief  with 
which  they  are  pregnant  is  to  be  correded,  not  by 
confulting  our  appetites,  but  ourreafon.  If  it  be  meant 
that  we  fhould  follow  inftindl,  it  has  been  proved  that 
we  have  no  inilin^ls.  The  advocates  of  this  maxim 
are  apt  to  confider  whatever  now  exifts  among  man- 
kind as  inherent  and  perpetual^  and  to  conclude  that 
this  is  to  be  maintained,  not  in  proportion  as  it  can  be 
ihown  to  be  reafonable,  but  becaufe  it  is  natural.  Thus 
it  has  been  faid,  that  man  is  naturally  a  religious  ani- 
mal, and  for  this  reafon,  and  not  in  proportion  to  our 
power  of  demonftrating  the  being  of  a  God  or  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity,  religion  is  to  be  maintained. 
Thus  again  it  has  been  called  natural,  that  men  fnould 
form  themfelves  intoimmenfe  tribes  or  nations,  and  go 
to  war  with  each  other.  Thus  perfons  of  narrow  views 
and  obfervation,  regard  every  thing  as  natural  and 
right,  tl^at  happens,  however  capricioufiy  or  for 
however  iliort  a  time,  to  prevail  in  the-fociety  in 
which  they  live.  The  only  things  which  can  be  faid 
to  compofs  the  nature  or  conflitution  of  m^an,  are  our 
external  ilrudlure,  which  itfelf  is  capable  of  being 
modified  with  indefinite  variety;  the  appetites  and 
impreiiions  growing  out  of  that  ftrudure;  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  combining  idea&  and  inferring  conclufionsc 
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The  appetites  common  to  the  fpecies  w^  cannot  wholly 
deitroy :  the  faculty  of  reafon  it  would  be  abfurd  iy{- 
tematicaliy  to  counteradt,  fmce  it  is  only  by  fome  fort 
of  reafoning,  bad  or  good,  that  we  can  fo  much  as 
adopt  any  fyftem.  In  this  fenfe  therefore  no  doubt  we 
ought  to  follow  nature,  that  is,  to  employ  our  under- 
Handings  and  increafe  our  difcernment.  But,  by  con- 
forming curfelves  to  the  principles  of  our  conftitution 
in  this  refpedl,  we  moil  eftedtually  exclude  all  follow- 
ing, or  implicit  afTent.  If  we  would  fully  comport 
ourfeKes  in  a  manner  correfpondent  to  our  properties 
■and  powers,  we  muil  bring  every  thing  to  the  ftand- 
ard  of  reaibn.  Nothing  muil  be  admitted  either  as 
principle  or  precept,  that  will  not  fupport  this  trial. 
Nothing  muil  be  fultained,  becaufe  it  is  ancient,  be- 
caufe  Vv^e  have  been  accuilomed  to  regard  it  as  facred, 
or  becaufe  it  has  been  unufual  to  bring  its  validity  into 
quefiion.  Finally,  if  by  following  nature  be  under- 
llood  that  we  m-uil  fix  our  preference  upon  things  that 
will  conduce  to  human  happinefs,  in  this  there  is  fome 
truth.  But  the  truth  it  contains  is  extremely  darkened 
by  the  phrafeology  in  which  it  is  couched.  We  muft 
confider  our  external  ilrudlure,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the 
mere  queition  of  our  prefervation.  As  to  the  reil, 
whatever  will  make  a  reafonable  nature  happy  will 
make  us  happy ;  and  our  preference  ought  to  be  be- 
llowed irpon  that  fpecies  of  pleafare  which  has  moH  in- 
dependence and  moil  animation. 

The  corollaries  refped.ing  political  truth,  deduii- 
hie  from  the  fimple  propofition,  which  ieems  clearly 
eilabliihed  by  the  reafonings  of  the  prefent  chapter, 
that  the  voluntary  aftions  of  men  are  in  all  inftances 
conformable  to  the  dedudions  of  their  underflanding, 
are  of  the  higheil  importance.  Hence  we  may  infer 
what  are  the  hopes  and  profpeds  of  human  improve- 
ment. The  dodrine  which  may  be  founded  upon  thefe 
principles,  may  perhaps  befl  be  expreffed  in  tie  five 
following  propofitions :  Sound  reafoning  and  truth, 
when  adequately  communicated,   muil  alv/ays  be  vic« 
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torious  over  error :  Sound  reafcning  and  truth  are 
capable  of  being  fo  communiciti;d:  Truth  is  omni- 
potent: 1  he  vi::e£  an  J.  moral  weaknefs  of  man  are  not 
invincible:  Man  is  perfeflible,  or  in  other  words 
fufceptibie  of  peipemai  impiovtment. 

Thefepropoiitious  will  be  found  in  part  fynonimous 
with  each  othci.  Buttne  tiji^e  of  the  enquirer  will  not 
be  unprofitably  fpent  in  copiouily  clearing  up  the 
foundations  of  moral  and  political  fyilem.  It  is  ex- 
tremely beneficial  that  truth  fhoulci  be  viewed  on  all 
fides,  and  examined  under  different  afpefts.  The 
propoiitions  are  even  uttle  m.ore  than  fo  many  diffe- 
rent modes  of  llating  the  priniipal  topic  of  thi«3  chapter. 
But,  if  they  will  not  admit  each  of  a  diilindi  tr.dn  of 
arguments  la  its  fupport,  it  may  not  hov  ever  be  ufe- 
iefs  to  bellow  upon  each  a  fhort  illuilration. 

The  firll  of  thefe  propofitions  is  fo  evident,  that  it 
needs  only  be  ftated  in  order  to  the  being  univerfally 
admitted.  Is  there  any  one  who  can  imagine  that 
when  found  argument  and  fophiftry  are  fairly  brought 
into  compariion,  the  viftory  can  be  doubtftrl  ?  So- 
phiftry  may  affume  a  plaufible  appearance,  and  con- 
trive to  a  certain  extent  to  bewilder  the  underllanding. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  truth  to  f.ilow  it 
in  iis  mazes  and  ilrip  it  of  difguife.  Nor  does  any 
difiiculty  from  this  confideration  interfere  with  the 
cftabliHiment  of  the  prefent  propolition.  We  fuppofe 
truth  not  merely  to  be  exhibited,  but  adequately  com- 
municated ;  that  is  in  other  v/ords,  diilindly  appre- 
hended by  the  perfon  to  ^^hom  it  is  addrefied.  In 
this  cafe  the  viftor}  is  too  fare  to  admit  cf  being  con- 
troverted by.  the  moil  inveterate  fcepticifm.  \ 

Ine  fecond  propofition  is,  that  found  reafoning  and 
truth  arc  capable  of  being  adequately  communicaied  by 
one  man  to  another.  This  propofition  may  be  under- 
ftood  offuch  communication,  eiiner  as  it  afreds  the 
individual  or  the  fpecies.     Firfi  of  the  individual. 

In  order  to  its  due  application  in  this  point  of  vie^', 
opportunity  for  the  communication  mull  necefl^irily  be 
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^uppofed.  The  incapacity  of  hurn.iR  intelieft  at  pre- 
fent  requires  that  this  opportunity  (hould  be  of  long 
duration  or  repeated  recurrence.  We  do  not  always 
know  how  to  communicate  all  the  evidence  we  are 
capable  of  communicating,  in  a  fingle  converfation, 
and  much  lefs  in  a  fingle  irrilant.  But  if  the  communi- 
cator be  fuiiiciently  mailer  of  his  fubjed:,  and  if  the  truth 
be  altogether  on  his  fide,  he  muft  ultimately  fucceed  in 
his  undertaking.  We  fuppofe  him  to  have  lufiicient 
urbanity  to  conciliate  the  good  '.vill,  and  fufficient 
energy  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  party  concerned. 
In  that  cafe  there  is  no  prejudice,  no  blind  reverence 
for  eftablifhed  fyllems,  no  falfe  fear  of  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn,  that  can  refill  him.  He  will  encounter 
tliefe  one  after  the  other,  and  he  will  encounter  them 
with  fuccefs.  Our  prejudices,  our  undue  reverence 
and  imaginary  fears  flow  oat  of  fome  views  the  mind 
has  been  induced  to  entertain  ;  they  are  founded  in  the 
belief  of  fome  propofit-ions.  But  every  one  of  thefe 
propofitions  is  capable  of  being  refuted.  The  cham- 
pion vv^e  defcribe  proceeds  from  point  to  point ;  if  in 
any  his  fuccefs  have  been  doubtful,  that  he  will  retrace 
and  put  out  of  the  reach  of  miilake  ;  and  it  is  evident- 
ly impoilible  that  with  fuch  qualifications  and  fuch 
perfeverance  he  fhoald  not  ultimately  accomplifn  his 
purpofe. 

Such  is  the  appearance  which  this  propoiition  af- 
fumes  when  examined  in  a  loofe  and  practical  vievr.  Ir^ 
Uridl  confideration  it  will  -not  admit  of  debate.  iVlan 
is  a  rational  being.  If  there  be  any  man,  who  is  in- 
capable of  making  inferences  for  himfelf,  or  underlland- 
ing,  when  ilated  in  the  moil  explicit  terms,  the  in- 
ferences of  another,  him  we  coniider  as  an  abortive 
production,  and  not  inilridnefs  beionging  to  the  hu- 
man fpecies.  It  is  abfurd  therefore  to  lay  that  found 
reafcning  and  truth  cannot  be  communicated  by  one  man 
to  another.  Whenever  in  any  cafe  he  fails,  it  is  that 
he  is  not  fufhciently  laborious,  .patient  and  clear^     We 
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fuppofe  of  courfe  the  perfon  who  undertakes  to 
communicate  the  truth,  really  to  pofTefs  it,  and  be 
mafter  of  his  fubjefl  ;  for  it  is  fcarcely  worth  an  ob- 
fervation  to  fay,  that  that  which  he  has  not  himfelf,  he 
cannot  communicate  to  another. 

If  truth  therefore  can  be  brought  home  to  the  con- 
viftion  of  the  individual,  let  us  fee  how  it  Hands  with 
the  public  or  the  world.  Now  in  the  firft  place,  it  is 
extrem.eiy  clear  that  if  no  individual  can  reful  the  force  of 
truth  it  can  only  be  neceffary  to  apply  this  propofition 
from  individual  to  individual,  and  v\  e  fhall  at  length 
-comprehend  the  whole.  Thus- the  affirmation  in  its 
literal  fenfe    is  completely  eftablifhed. 

With  refpecl  to  the  chance  of  fuccefs,  this  will  de- 
pend, firft,  upon  the  precluding  all  extraordinary 
convulfions  of  nature,  anH  after  this  upon  the  adlivity 
and  energy  of  thofe  to  whofe  hands  the  facred  caufe  of 
truth  m-ay  be  intrufted.  It  is  apparent  that  if  juilice 
be  done  to  its  merits,  it  includes  in  it  the  indeftruclible  - 
p-erm  of  ultimate  viiSlory.  Every  new  convert  that  is 
_  made  to  its  caufe,  if  he  be  taught  its  excellence  as  well 
as  its  reality,  is  a  frefh  apoftie  to  extend  its  illumina- 
tions through  a  wider  fphere.  In  this  refpecl  it  refembles 
the  motion  of  a  failing  body,  which  increafes  its  rapi- 
dity in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  thediftances.  Add 
to  which,  that,  when  a  convert  to  truth  has  been 
edequately  informed,  it  is  barely  poffible  that  he 
fhouid^ever  fail  in  his  adherence  ;  whereas  error  con- 
tains in  it  the  principle  of  its  own  mortality.  Thus 
the  advocates  of  falfhood  and  miftake  muft  continually 
diminifli,  and  the  well  informed  adherents  of  truth  in- 
cefTandy  multiply. 

It  has  fometimes  been  aiErmed  that,  whenever  a 
quefcion  is  ably  brought  forward  for  examination 
the  decifion  of  the  human  fpecies  mull  ultimately  be 
on  the  right  fide.  But  this  propofition  is  to  be  under- 
Hood  with  allowances.  Civil  policy,  magnificent 
emoluments  and  finiller  motives  may  upon  many  oc- 
-eafions,  by  diftradingthe  attention,  caufe  the  worfe 
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reafon  to  pafs  as  if  it  were  the  better.  It  is  not  ab- 
folutely  certain  that,  in  the  controverfy  brought  for- 
ward by  Clarke  and  Whiilon  againft  tae  doctrine  of 
the  Frinity,  or  by  Collins  and  Wooifton  againfl;  the 
Chriftian  revelation,  the  innovators  had  altogether  the 
woril  of  the  argument.  Yet  fifty  years  after  the  agi- 
tation of  thefe  controverfies,  their  effects  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  traced,  and  things  appeared  on  all  fides  as  if  the 
controverfies  had  never  exiited.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
faid  that,  though  the  eifeds  of  truf.  may  be  obfcured- 
for  a  time,  they  v/ili  break  out  in  the  fequel  with 
double  iuilre.  But  this  at  leafc  depends  upon  circum- 
fiances.  No  comet  mull  come  in  the  mean  time,  and 
fweep  away  the  human  fpecies ;  no  Attila  muft  have 
it  in  his  power  once  again  to  lead  back  the  flood  of 
barbarifni  to  deluge  the  civilifed  world  :  and  the 
difcipies  or  at  leaft  the  books  of  the  original  cham- 
pions muil:  remain,  or  their  diicoveries  and  demon- 
ilratioRs  muft  be  nearly  lofl  upon  the  world. 

The  third  of  the  propofitions  e numerated  is,  that 
truth  is  omnipotent.  This  propofition,  which  is  con- 
venient for  its  brevity,  muft  be  underftood  with  IL- 
mitations.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  ainrm  that  truths 
unaccompanied  by  the  evidence  which  proves  it  to 
be  fuch,  or  when  that  evidence  is  partially  and  im- 
perfectly ftated,  has  any  fuch  property.  But  it  has 
fufiiciently  appeared  from  the  acgaments  already  ad- 
duced, that  truth,  when  adequately  communicated, 
is,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  conviclion  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  irrefirtibie.  There  may  indeed  be  propo- 
fitions, whicli,  though  true  in  themfelves,  may  be 
beyond  the  fphere  of  human  knowledge,  or  refpeiling 
which  human  beings  have  not  yet  difcovered  iuih-. 
cient  argum.ents  for  their  fupport.  In  that  cafe, 
though  true  in  them.ielves,'they  are  not  truths  to  us. 
The  reafoning  by  which  they  are  attempted  to  be 
eftablilhed,  is  not  found  reafoning.  It  may  perhaps 
be  found  that  the  human  mind  is  not  capable  of  ar- 
riving at  abfolute  certainty  upon  any  fabjed:  of  en- 
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quiry  ;  and  it  muft  be  admitted  that  human  fcience 
is  attended  with  all  degrees  of  certainty,  from  the 
higheil  moral  evidence  to  the  flighted  balance  of  pro- 
bability. But  ham.an  beings  are  capable  of  appre- 
hending and  weighing  all  thefe  degrees ;  and  to  kno>A^ 
the  exaft  quantity  of  probability  which  I  ought  to 
afcribe  to  any  propofition,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  one- 
fenfe  -the  poffefling  certain  knowledge.  It  would  far- 
ther be  abfurd,  if  we  regard  truth  in  relation  to  its 
empire  over  our  conduft,  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  not 
limited  in  its  operations  by  the  faculties  of  our  frame. 
It  may  be  compared  to  a  conrfiffeur,  who,  hov/ever 
confummate  be  his  talents,  can  extract  from  a  given 
initrurnent  only  fuch  tones  as  that  inflrurhent  will  af- 
ford. But  within  thefe  limits  the  deduction  which 
forms  the  principal  fabilance  of  this  chapter,  proves 
to  us  that  whatever  is  brought  home  to  the  convidion 
of  the  underRanding,  fo  long  as  it  is  prefent  to  the 
mind,  poiTeiles  an  undifpu ted  empire  over  the  conduit. 
Nor  v/ill  he  who  is.fufficiently  converfant  with  the 
fcience  e  fin  telled,  be  hally  in  aiiigning  the  bounds 
of  our  capacity.  There  are  fome  things  which  the 
ilrudure  of  our  bodies  will  render  us  for  ever  unable 
to  eiFeft  ;  but  in  many  cafes  the  lines,  which  appear 
toprefcribe  a  term  to  our  efforts,  will,  like  the  miiis 
taat  arife  from  a  lake,  retire  farther  and  farther,  the 
more  clofely  v/e  endeavour  to  approach  them. 

Fourthly,  the  vices  and  moral  weaknefs  of  man  are 
not  invincible.  This  is  the  preceding  propofition 
with  a  very  flight  variation  in  the  ftatement.  Vice 
and  weaknefs  ane  founded  upon  ignorance  and  error  ; 
but  truth  is  more  powerful  than  any  champion  that 
can  be  brought  into  the  field  againil  it ;  confequently 
truth  has  the  faculty  of  expelling  weaknefs  and  vice, 
and  placing  nobler  and  more  benehcent  principles  in 
their  Head. 

Laftly,  man  is  perfeftible.  This  propofition  nceda 
fome  -explanation. 
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By  perfedible  it  is  not  meant  that  he  is  capable  of 
being  brought  to  perfeclion.  But  the  word  feems 
fuliiciently  adapted  to  exprefs  the  faculty  of  being 
continually  made  better  and  receiving  perpetual  im- 
provement ;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  here  to  be  under- 
ilood.  The  term  perfedible,  thus  explained,  not 
only  does  net  imply  the  capacity  of  being  brought 
to  perfeftion,  but  Hands  in  exprefs  oppolition  to  it. 
If  we  could  arrive  at  perfeclion,  there  would  be  an 
^  end  of  our  improvement.  There  is  however  one  thing 
of  great  importance  that  it  does  imply  ;  every  per- 
feclion or  excellence  that  human  beings  are  competent 
to  conceive,  human  beings,  unlefs  in  cafes  that  are 
palpably  and  unequivocally  excluded  by  the  iirudlure 
of  tlieir  frame,  are  competent  to  attain. 

This    is  an  inference  which  immediately  follows 
from  the  omnipotence  of  truth.     Every  truth  that  is 
capable  of  being  communicated,    is  capable  of  being, 
brought  home  to  the  conviction  of  the  mJnd.     Every 
principle  which  can  be  brought  homie  to  the  conviftion  , 
of  the  mind,    will  infallibly  produce  a  correfpondent 
eireft  upon  the  conduft.     If  there  were  not  fomething 
in  the  nature  of  man  incompatible  with  abfolute   per-  - 
feftion,    the   dodlrine   of  the  ommipotence   of  truth 
would  aiford  no  fmali  probability  that  he  would  one 
day  reach  it.      Why  is  the  perfeftion  of  man  impof- • 
fible? 

The  idea  of  abfolute  perfection  is  fcarcely  withia- 
the  grafp  of  human  underftanding.      If  fcience  were; 
more  familiarifed  to  fpeculations  of  this  fort,  we  Hiould  - 
perhaps    difcover  that   the  notion  itfelf  was  pregnant 
W'ith  abfurdity  and  contradiction. 

It  is  not  neceffary  in  this  argum.ent  to  dwell  upon.  - 
the  limited  nature  of  the  human  faculties.  We  can  ? 
neither  be  prefcnt  to  all  places  nor  to  all  times.  We  : 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  eiiences  of  things,  or  rather 
we  have  no  found  and  fatisFaCtory  knov/ledge  of-- 
things  external  to  ourfeives,  but  merely  of  our  own  . 
We  cannot  difcover  thsxaufes  of  thi-ngs^ . 
■     H  ^ . 
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or  afcertain  that  in  the  antecedent  which  connects  it 
with  the  confequent,  and  difcern  nothing  but  therr 
contiguity*.  With  what  pretence  can  a  being  thus 
fhut  in  on  all  fides  lay  claim  to  abfoiute  perfection  ? 
But,  not  to  infifi  upon  thefe  confiderations,  there  is 
one  principle  in  the  human  mind,  which  muft  for  ever 
exclude  us  from  arriving  at  a  clofe  of  our  acquifitions, 
and  confine  us  to  perpetual  progrefs.  The  human 
mind,  fo  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a  faculty  of  perception.  Ail  our  I^nowledge, 
all  our  ideas,  every  thing  we  pofTefs  as  intelligent  be- 
ings, comes  from  impreffion.  All  the  minds  that  exiH 
fet  out  from  abfoiute  ignorance.  They  received  firll 
one  imprelTion,  and  then  a  fecond.  As  the  impref- 
iicns  became  more  numerous,  and-  were  llored  by  the 
help  of  memory,  and  combined  by  the  faculty  ofaffo- 
ciation,  fo  the  experience  increafed,  and  with  the  ex- 
perience the  knowledge,  the  wifdom,  every  thing 
that  diftinguifhes  man  from  what  we  underlland  by  a 
*''  clod  of  the  valley."  This  feems  to  be  a  fimple  and 
incontrovertible  hiiiory  of  intelledlual  being  :  and,  if 
it  be  true,  then  as  our  accumulations  have  been  incef- 
fant  in  the  time  that  is  gone,  fo,  as  long  as  we  con:- 
tinue  to  perceive,  to  remember  or  reR^dt,  they  mu5: 
perpetually  increafe. 

CHAP.     VI. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE. 

Mea'/is  hy.  ^which  liberty  is  to  be  introduced. — Their  efficacy 
ilhiJiratsd.—Fads  in  confirmation  of  thefe  reajlnings  ,—^ 
Irijcrence. 

?"|~^  WO  points  farther  are  neceiTary  to  be  illuHrated, 

_X     in  order  to  render  our  view  of  man  in  liis  focinJ 

,  capacity  impartial  and  complete.     There  are  certain 


*  Book  IV;  Chap,    V, 
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pliyfical  caufes  which  have  commonly  been  fuppofed 
to  oppofe  a  palpabJe  barrier  to  the  poluicai  improve- 
ment of  our  fpecies :  climate,  which  is  imagined  to 
render  the  introdudion  of  liberal  principles  up  m  tnis 
fubjed  in  fome  cafes  impoflibie :  and  luxury,  which, 
in  addition  to  this  difqualification,  precludes  their  re- 
vival even  in  countries  where  they  had  once  moft  emi- 
nently flourithed. 

An  anfwer  to  both  thefe  obje£lions  is  included  in 
what  has  been  offered  upon  the  fubjeft  of  tne  volun- 
tary actions  of  man.  If  tfuth  v/hen  properly  difplayed 
bv3  omnipotent,  then  neither  climate  nor  luxury  are 
invincible  obllacles.  But  fo  much  llrefs  has  been  laid 
upon  thefe  topics,  and  they  have  been  fo  eloquently 
inforced  by  poets  and  men  like  poets,  that  it  feems  ne- 
ceffary  to  befiow  upon  them  a  diftind  examination. 

''  It  is  impoffible,"  fay  fome,  "  to  eftabiifn  a  fyllem 
of  political  liberty  in  certain  warm  and  effeminate 
climates."  To  enable  us  to  j-ud^e  of  the  reafonable- 
nefs  of  this  affirmation^,  let  us  coniider  what  procefs 
would  be  neceffary  in  order  to  introduce  political,  li- 
berty into  any  country. 

The  anfwer  to  tnis  quellion  is  ^to  be  found  in  the 
anfwer  to  that  other,  whether  freedom  have  any  real 
and  folid  advantages  over  flavery  ?  If  it  have,  then 
our  mode  of  proceeding  refpe<5ling  it  ought  tQ  be  ex- 
attly  parallel  tothat\ve  Ihonld  employ  inrecommend- 
ing  any  other  benefit.  If  I  would  perfuade  a  man  tj9 
accept  a  great  ellate,  fuppofmg  that  poffefiion  to 
be  a  real  advantage  ;  if  1  would  indu^  e  hhn  to  felccl 
for  his  companion  a  beautiful  and  accompliihed  wo- 
man, or  for  his  friend  a  v/ife,  a  brave  and  difmtereit- 
ed  man ;  if  I  would  perfuade  him  to  prefer  eafe  to 
pain,  and  gratification  to  torture,  what  more  is  ns- 
GeiTary,  than  that-I  fhculd  inform  his  underilanding, 
and  make  him  fee  thefe  things  in  their  true  and  ge- 
nuine colours  r  Should  I  find  itnecelT.iry  to  enquire  flrfl: 
of  what  climate  he  W3s>a  native,  and-wliether  that  were 
favourable  to  the  poireirion  of  a  great  eil.ite,  a  tiae  v,^o.- 
cian^  or  a  generous  friend  I 
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The  advantages  of  liberty  over  flavery  are  not  lefs 
real,  though  unfortunately  they  have  been  made  lefs 
palpable  in.  their  application  to  the  welfare  of  commu- 
nities at  iarg€,  than  the  advantages  to  accur^  in  the 
eafes  above  enumerated.  Every  man  has  a  con fu fed 
fenfe  of  the  real  ftate  of  the  qaefuon,  bat  he  has  been 
taught  to  believe  that  men  would  tear  each  other  to 
pieces,  if  they  had  not  priefts  to  direft  their  confci- 
ences,  lords  to  confult  for  their  tranquillitj,  and  kings 
to  pilot  them  in  fafety  through  the  dangers  of  the 
political  ocean.  But  whether  they  be  mified  by  thefe 
or  other  prejudices,  whatever  be  the  fancied  terror 
that  induces  them  quietly  to  fubmit  to  have  their 
hands  bound  behind  them,  and  the  fcourge  vibrated 
over  their  heads,  all  thefe  are  queftions  of  reafon. 
Truth  may  be  prefented  to  them  in  fuch  irrefiuible 
evidence,  perhaps  by  fuch  juft  degrees  familiarifed  to 
their  apprehenfion,  as  ultim-itely  to  conquer  the  moll 
oblHnate  pvepoffeffions.  Let  the  prefs  find  its  way 
into  Perna  or  Indollan,  let  the  political  truths  difco- 
vered  by  the  beli  of  tiie  European  fages  be  transfuied. 
into  their  language,  and  it  is  impofiible  that  a  few 
folitary  converts  fnoald  not  be  made.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  truth  tofpread  ;  and,  exclufively  of  any  pow- 
erful counteradion-,  its  advocates  in  each  fucceeding  , 
year  will  be  fomewh.^t  more  numerous  than  in  that. 
which  went  before.  The  cauies,  which  luipend  its 
progrefs,  arife,  not  from  clinmte,  but  from  the  watch- 
ful and  intolerant  jealoufy  of  defpctic  fovercigns.— 
Vvhat  is  here  l>ated  is  in  facl  little  more  than  a  branchy. 
of  the  principiti  which  has  been  fo  generally  recog- 
nifed,  "  that  government  is  founded  in  opinion*." 

Let  us  fuijpoie  then  that  the  majority  of  a  nation  by_ 
however  flow  a  progrefs  are  convinced  of  the  dcfirable- 
nefs,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  the  prailicabi- 
lity  of  freedom.  The  fuppohtion  ^vould  be  parallel, 
if  we  were  to   imagine  ten  thoufand  men  of  found  in- 

*  hluimU  EJf^ys,  Part  l^  EJ/a^'iY, 
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tellecl,  fliut  up  in  amadhoufe,  and  fuperintended  by  a 
fet  of  three  or  four  keepers.  Hitheri'o  they  have  been 
perfuaded,  for  what  abfurdity  has  been  too  great  for 
huTiian  intelleft  to  entertain  ?  that  they  were  deflitute 
of  reafon,  and  that  the  fuperintendence^under  which 
they  were  placed  was  neceffary  for  their  prefervation. 
They  have  therefore  fubmiited  to  whips  and  ftraw  and 
bread  and  water,  and  perhaps  imagined  this  tyranny 
to  be  a  biefTing.  But  a  fufpicion  is  at  length  by  feme 
means  propagated  among  them,  that  aii  they  have 
hitherto  endured  has  been  an  impofition.  The  fuf- 
picion fpreads,  they  refleA,  they  reafon,  the  idea  ins 
communicated  from  one  to  another  through  the  chinks 
of  their  cells,  and  at  certain  times  when  the  vigilance 
of  their  keepers  has  not  precluded  them  from  mutual 
fociety.  It  becomes  the  clear  perception,  the  fet- 
tled perfuafion  of  the  majority  of  the  perfons  con- 
fined. 

What  will  be  the  confequence  of  this  opinion  r  Will 
the  influence  of  climate  prevent  them  from  embracing 
the  obvious  means  of  their  happinefs  ?  Is  there  any  hu- 
'man  underftanding  that  \s  ill  not  perceive  a  truth  like 
this  when  forcibly  and  repeatedly  prefented''  Is  there 
a  mind  that  will  conceive  no  impatience  of  fo  horrible 
a  tyranny  .?  In  reality  the  chains  fall  off  of  themfelves, 
when  the  rnagic  of  opinion  isdiiTolved.  When  a  great 
majority  of  any  fociety  are  perfuaded  to  fecure  any 
beneiit  to  therafslves,  there  is  no  need  of  tumult  or  vio- 
lence to  efFed  it.  The  effort  would  be  to  refill  reafon, 
not  to"  obey  it.  The  prifoners  are  collected  in  their 
common  hall,  and  the  keepers  inform  them  that  it  is 
time  to  return  to  their  cells.  They  have  no  longer 
the  power  to  obey.  They  look  at  the  im-potence  of 
their  late  mailers,  and  finile  at  their  prefumption. 
They  quietly  leave  the  manlion  where  they  were  hither- 
to immured,  and  partake  of  the  bleilings  of  light  and 
air  like  other  men. 

It  may  perhaps  be   ufeful  to  confider  how  far  thefe 
reatonings  upon  the  fubjecl  of  liberty,  are  confirmed 
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to  US  by  general  experience  as  to  the  comparative  in- 
efHcacy  of  ciimate,  and  the  fuperior  influence  of  cir- 
CLimftances,  political  and  fecial.  The,  following  in- 
fcances  are  for  the  moil  part  abridged  from  the  judici- 
ous collefcionsof  Hume  upon  the  fubjed*. 

I.  If  the  theory  here  afferted  be  true,  we  may  ex-- 
pe-fc  to  find  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  provinces 
in  diiterent:  fcates,  v/idely  difcriminated  by  the  in- 
fiuenee  of  government,  and  little  aiiimiiated  by  re- 
feniblance  of  climate.  Thus  the  G.afcons  are  the  gaysft 
people  in  France ;  but  the  moment  we  pafs  the  Pyrenees, . 
we  find  the  ferious  and  faturnine  character  of  the  Spa- 
niard. Thus  the  Athenians  were  lively,  penetratln-g 
and  ingenious^  but  the  Thebans  unpoliihed,  phlegma- 
tic and  dull.  2.  It  would  be  reafonable  to  expeS: 
that  diiterent  races  of  men,  intermixed  with  each 
other,  but  differently  governed,  would  afford  a  Urong 
and  vifible  contrafi.  Thus  the  Turks  are  brave,  open 
and  fmcere,  but  the  modern  Greeks  mean,  cowardly 
and  deceitful.  3.  Wandering  tribes  clofeiy  con- 
neiled  among  themfelves,  and  having  little  fyiiipathy. 
"with  the  psoiole  withwhom  they  rende,  may  be  ex- 
p^cled  to  h.r/e  great  fimilarity  of  manners.  Their 
iatuation  renders  them  confpicuous,  tiie  faults  of  in- 
dividuals refleil  difnonour  upon  the  v/hole,  and  their 
manners  will  be  particularly  fober  and  reputable,  un- 
lefs  they  fhould  happen  to  labour- imder  fo  peculiar  an 
odium. as  to  render  all  endeavour  after  reputation  fruit- 
lefs.  Thus  the  Armenians  in  the  Saft  are  as  univer- 
fally,  diuinguifned  among  the  nations  with  whom  they 
refide,  as  the  Jev/s  in  Europe  ;  but  the  Armenians, 
are  noted  for  probity,  and  the  Jews  for  extortion. 
4.  What  refemblance  is  there  between  the  ancient 
and  the  m^odern  Greeks,  between  the  old  Romans  and 
the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Italy,  b.etv/een  the  Gauls 
and  the  French  ?  Dicdorons  Sieulus  defcribes  the 
Gauls  as  particularly  given  to  taciturnity,  and  Ariflotle 

*  Bjjajss  Partl^.E£kyxxi, 
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-alHrms  that  they  are  the  only  warlike  nation  who  ars 
negligent  of  women. 

if  on  the  contrary  climate  were  principally  con- 
cerned in  forming  the  charadters  of  nations,  we  might 
expect  to  iind  heat  and  cold  producing  an  extraordi- 
nary efFedl  upon  men,  as  the)  do  upon  plants  and  in- 
ftvior  adim^ls.  But  the  reverfe  of  this  appears  to  be 
the  facl.  Is  it  fuppofed  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fun  renders  men  gay,  fantaftic  and  ingenious! 
While  the  French,  the  Greeks  and  the  Perfians  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  gaiety,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Turks  and  the  Ghinefe  are  not  lefs  diftinguiihed  by 
the  ferioufnefs  of  their  deportment.  It  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ancients  that  the  northern  nations  were 
-incapable  of  civilization  and  improvement  ;  but  the 
moderns  have  found  that  the  Engiiih  are  not  inferior 
in  literary  eminence  to  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Is  it  afferted  that  the  northern  nations  are  more 
hardy  and  courageous,  and  -that  conquell  has  ufually 
■travelled  from,  that  to  the  oppofite  quarter  ?  It 
would  have  been  truer  to  fay  that  conquell  is  ufual- 
]y  made  by  poverty  upon  plenty.  The  Turks^  who 
■from  the  deferts  'of  Tartary  invaded  the  fertile  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  met  the  Saracens  half  w^ay,  who 
were  advancing  with  fimilar  views  from  the  no  lefs 
dreary  deferts  of  Arabia.  In  their  extrem.e  perhaps 
heat  and  cold  may  determine  the  characters  of  nations, 
■of  the  negroes  for  exam.ple  on  one  iide,  and  the  Lap-= 
•landers  on  the  other.  Not  but  that  in  this  very  inftance 
much  may  be  afcribed  to  the  wretchednefs  of  a  iterile 
climate  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  indolence  con"-"  . 
fequent  upon  a  fpontaneous- fertility  on  the  other.  As 
to  what  is  more  than  this,  the  remedy  has  not  yet  been 
difcovered.  Phyfical  caufe3  have  already  appeared 
to  be  powerful,  till  moral  ones  can  be  brought  into 
operation. 

fias  it  been  alleged  that  carnivorous  nations  are  en- 
dowed with  the  greateH  courage  ?  The  Swedes,  v/hofe 
nutriment  is  meagre  and   fparing,  have   ranked  v,  ith 
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the  moft  diftinguiihed  modern  nations  in  the  operations 
of  war. 

It  is  ufually  faid,  that  northern  nations  are  moft  ad- 
dialed  to  wine,  and  fouthern  to  womfen.  '  Admitting 
this  obfervation  in  its  full  force,  it  would  only  prove 
that  climate  may  operate  upon  the  grofler  particles  of 
our  frame,  not  that  it  influences  thofe  finer  organs  upon 
which  the  operations  of  intelledl  depend.  But  the 
truth  of  the  firft  of  thefe  remarks  may  well  be 
doubted.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  fufficiently 
addifted  to  the  pleafures  of  the  bottle.  Among  the 
thePerfians  no  charader  was  more  coveted  than  that  of 
a  hard  drinker.  It  is  eafy  to  obtain  any  thing  of 
the  negroes,  even  their  wives  and  children,  in  exchange 
for  liquor. 

As  to  women  the  circumftance  may  be  account- 
ed forfi-om  moral  caufes.  The  heat  of  the  climate 
obliges  both  fexes  to  go  half  naked.  The  animal  ar- 
rives fooner  at  maturity  in  hot  countries.  And  both 
thefe  circumiiances  produce  vigilance  and  jealouiy, 
caufes  which  inevitably  tend  to  inflame  the  paffions. 

The  relult  of  thefe  reafonings  is  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance to  him  v/ho  fpeculates  upon  principles  of 
government.  There  have  been  writers  on  this  fub- 
jedl,  who,  admitting,  and  even  occafionally  declaim- 
ing with  enthufiaim  upon  the  advantages  of  liberty 
and  the  equal  claim.s  of  mankind  to  every  fecial  be- 
nefit, have  vet  concluded,  "  that  the  corruptions  of 
deipotifm  and  the  ufurpations  of  ariflocracy  were  con- 
genial to  certain  ages  and  divifions  of  the  world,  and 
under  proper  limitations  entitled  to  our  approbation." 
But  this  hypothefis  will  be  found  unable  to  endure  the 
teil  of  ferious  refiedion.  There  is  no  ftate  of  mankind 
that  renders  them  incapable  of  the  exercife  of  reafon. 
Tnere  is  no  period  in  which  it  is  neceflary  to  hold  the 
human  fpecies  in  a  condition  of  pupillage.  ^  If  there 
were,  it  v/ould  feem  but  reafonable  that  their  fuper- 
intendents  and  guardians,  as  in  the  cafe  of  infants  of 
another  fort,  ihould  jprovide   for  the  means  of  their 
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fobMence  without  calling  upon  them  for  the  exertions 
of  their  own  under'ftanding.  Wherever  men  are  com- 
petent to  look  the  firll  duties  of  humanity  in  the  face, 
and  to  provide  for  their  defence  againfl  the  invaiions 
of  hunger  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  rt^y,  it  can 
fcarcely  be  thought  that  they  are  not  equally  capable 
of  every  other  exertion  that  may  be  ellentiai  to  their 
fecurity  and  welfare. 

The  real  enemies  of  liberty  in  any  country  are  not 
the  people,  butthofe  iiigher  orders  who  find  their  ima- 
ginary profit  in  a  contrary  fyilem.  Infufe  juft  views 
of  fociety  into  a  certain  number  of  the  liberally  edu- 
cated and  reflecting  members  ;  give  to  the  people 
guides  and  inilruflors ;  and  the  bufinefs  is  done.  This 
however  is  not  to  be  accomplillied  but  in  a  gradual 
manner,  as  will  m.ore  fully  appear  in  the  fequel.  The 
error  lies,  not  in  tolerating  the  woril  forms  of  go- 
vernment  for  a  time,  but  infuppofrngachangeimprac- 
ticable,  and  not  inceiTantly  looking  forward  to  its  ac- 
compiilhment. 
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The  ohje^ion  Jlated. — Source  of  this  objeBion. — Refuted 
from  raut ability— from  mortality— froni  fympathj. — > 
The  probability  of perfe-verance  confdered. 

THE  fecond  objedion  to  .the  principles  already 
ellablifhed  is  derived  from  the  influence  of  lux- 
ury, and  afhrms,  "  that  nations  like  individua,ls  are 
fubjed  to  the  phenomena  of  youth  and  old  age,  and 
that,  when  a  people  by  effeminacy  and  depravation 
of  manners  have  fjnk  into  decrepitude,  it  is  not  with- 
in the  compafs  of  human  ability  to  rellore  them  to  vi- 
gour and  innocence." 

V0L.  1.  I 
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This  idea  has  been  partly  founded  upon  the  romantic 
notions  of  paftoral  life  and  the  golden  age.  Innocence 
is  not  virtue.  Virtue  demands  the  active  employment 
of  an  ardent  mind  in  the  promotion  of  the  general 
good.  No  man  can  be  eminently  virtuous,  who  is  not 
accuftomedto  an  extenfive  range  of  reiieftion.  He  mull 
fee  all  the  benefits  to  arife  from  a  diimtereiled  proceed- 
ing, and  mull  underftand  the  proper  method  of  pro- 
ducing thofe  benefits.  Ignorance,  the  fiothful  habits 
and  limited  views  of  uncultivated  life  have  not  in  them 
more  of  true  virtue,  though  they  may  be  more  harm:- 
iefs,  than  luxury,  vanity  and  extravagance.  Indivi- 
duals of  exquifitc  feeling,  v/hofedifguftnas  been  excited 
by  the  hardened  feliiihnefs  or  the  unbiuihing  corruption 
which  have  pre  vailed  in  their  own  times,  have  recurred  in 
im.agination  to  the  forefis  of  Norway  or  the  bleak  and 
uncomfortable  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  fearch  of  a 
purer  race  of  mankind.  This  imagination  has  been 
the  oitspringof  difappointment,  not  the  didate  of  rea- 
fon  and  phiiofophy. 

It  may  be  true,  that  ignorance  is  nearer  than  pre- 
judice to  the  reception  of  w^ifdom.,  and  that  the  abience 
of  virtue  is  a  condition  more  aufpicious  than  the  pre- 
fence  of  its  oppofite.  In  this  cafe  it  would  have  been 
juiler  to  compare  a  nation  funk  in  luxury,  to  an  indi- 
vidual with  confirmed  habits  of  wrong,  than  to  an  in- 
dividual whom  a  debilitated  coniliiution  was  bringing 
faft  to  the  grave.  But  neither  would  that  comparifon 
have  been  fair  and  equitable. 

The  condition  of  nations  is  m.ore  iiucluating,  and 
will  be  found  lefs  obftinate  in  its  refinance  to  a  con- 
fiilent  endeavour  for  their  improvement,  than  that  of 
indviduals.  In  nations  fome  of  their  m.embers  will  be 
lefs  confirmed  in  error  than  others.  A  certain  number 
will  be  only  in  a  very  fmall  degree  indiipofed  to  liiten 
to  the  voice  of  truth.  This  number,  from  the  very 
nature  of  juft  fentiments,  muft  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  things  perpetually  increafe.    Every  new  convert  will 
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be  the  means  of  converting  others.  In  pmportion  as 
the  body  of  difcipies  is  augmented7  the  modes  of 
attpxk  u|Jon  the  prejudices  of  others  will  be  varied, 
and  fuited  to  the  variety  of  men's  tempers  and  pre- 
pofTeffions. 

Add  to  this  that  generations  of  men  are  perpetually 
going  off  the  ftage^  while  other  generations  lucceed.  \ 
The  next  generation,  will  not  have  fo  many  prejudices  \ 
to  fubdue.     Suppofe  a  defpotic  nation  by  feme  revo-  ] 
lution  in  its  affairs  to  become  poffeffed  of  the  advan- 
tages Cf  freedom.     The  children  of  the  prefent  race 
will  be  bred  in  more  firm   and  independent  habits  of 
thinking;  the  fupplenefs,  the  timidity  and  the  vicious 
dexterity  of  their   fathers  v/ill  give  place  to  an  ered 
mien,  and  a  clear  and  decifive  judgment.     The  partial 
and  imperfe£l  change   of  charafter  which  was   intro- 
duced at  firils  will  in  the  fucceeding  age  become  more 
unalloyed  and  complete.  j 

Laftly,  the  pov/er  of  reafonabie  and  juft  ide^s  in  | 
changing  the  charader  of  nations,  is  in  one  refpedl  in- ; 
finitely  greater  than  any  power  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  folitary  individual.  The  cafe  is  not 
of  that  cultomary  fort  where  the  force  of  theory  alone 
is  tried  in  curing  any^  perfon  of  his  errors  ;  but  is  as  if 
be  fhould  be  placed  in  an  entirely  new  fituation.  His 
habits  are  broken  through,  and  his  motives  of  aftion 
changed.  Inftead  of  being  perpetually  recalled  to 
vicious  pradices  by  the  recurrence  of  his  former  con- 
nedions,  the  whole  fociety  receives  an  impuife  fro^n 
the  fani3  caufe  that  afts  upon  the  individual.  New 
ideas  are  faggefted,  and  the  langour  and  imbeciliiy 
which  might  be  incident  to  each,  are  counteracted  by 
the  fpeftacle  of  general  enthuhafm  and  concert. 

But  it  has  been  farther  alleged,  *•'  that  even  (hould 
a  luxurious  nation  be  induced  by  intolerable  grievances  'v 
and  notorious  ufurpation  to  embrace  jafe  principles 
of  human  fociety,  they  would  be  unable  to  perpetuate 
them,  and  would  foon  be  led  back  by  their  evil  habits 
to  their  former  vices  and  corruption:"  that  is,  they 
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would  be  capable  of  the  heroic  energy  that  fnould  ex- 
pel the  ufurper,  bat  not  of  the  moderate  refolution 
that  fhould  prevent  his  return.  They  would  roufs 
thcmfelves  fo  far  from  their  lethargy  as  to  afiume  a 
new  charaftcr  and  enter  into  different  views  ;  but, 
5 fter  having  for  fome  time  adtedupon  their  conviftions, 
they  would  fuddenly  become  incapable  of  underftand- 
ing  the  truth  of  their  principles  and  feeling  their  in- 
jRuence. 

■      M-en  always  aft  UT)on  their  apprehenficns  of  prefer- 
Ublenefs.      There  are   few   errors  of  which  they  are 
'  tr,^i\iy,  v/iiich  may  not  be  refolded  into  a  narrow  and 
inadequate  vie^v  of  the  alternative  prefented  for  their 
choice.     Prefent  pleafure  may  appear  more  certain  and 
'eligible  than  diilant  good.     But  they  never  ch.oofe  evil 
jas  apprehended  to  be  evil.     Wherever  a  clear  and  un- 
,  ^anfwerable  notion  of    any  fubjeft  is  prefented  to  their 
View,  a  correfpondent  aclion  or  courfe  of  anions  in- 
evitably follows.     Having  thus  gained  one  flep  in  the 
acquiHtion  of  truth,  it  cannot  eafily  be  conceived  as 
loft.     A  body  of  men,  having  deteded   the  injurious 
eonfequences  of  an  evil  under  which   they  have  long. 
laboured,  and  having  Ihakcn  it  oif,  Avill  fcarcely  vo- 
luntarily reftore  the  mifchief  they  have  annihilated.  No 
I  recolleftion  of  pall:  error  can  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
I  have  ftrength  enough,  to  lead  back  into  absurdity  and 
I  unccmpeniated   fubjeftion  men  who  have  once  been 
{  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  perception  of  truth. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

HUMAN      INVENTIONS    SUSCEPTIBLE    OF    PERPETUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

F^rf edibility  of  man — inftanced.  f.rfi,  in  language. — Its 
beginnings. —  AbfiraCiion. — Complexity  of  language. — 
Second  in/tance  :  alphabetical  ^writing^  — Riero<ylyphics  , 

•  at  firft  uni<verfaL — Pr  ogre  (Jive  de^viations. — Applica^ 
tion. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  the  direft  fubjea  of 
the  prefent  enquiry,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  refume  the  fubjecfl  of  human  improveabienefs, 
and  confider  it  in  a  fomewhat  greater  detail.  An 
opinion  has  been  extenfively  entertained,  "  that  the 
differences  of  the  human  fpecies  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  particularly  fo  far  as  relates  to  moral  prin- 
ciples of  condud,  are  extremely  infignifcant  and 
trifling  ;  that  we  are  deceived  in  this  refpect  by  dif- 
tance  and  confounded  by  glare  ;  but  that  in  reality 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  men  colle6lively  taken,  always 
have  rem.ained,  and  of  coniequence,"  it  is  faid^,  '*  al- 
ways will  remain,  nearly  at  the  i?.me  point." 

The  erroneoufnefs  of  this  opinion  will  perhaps  be 
more  completely  expofed  by  a  fummary  recolledion 
of  the  actual  hiilory  of  our  fpecies,  than  by  the  clofeft 
dedu(5lions  of  abilradl  reafon.  We  wdll  in  this  place 
fimply  remind  the  reader  of  the  great  changes  wnich 
man  has  undergone  as  an  intelleftual  being,  entitling 
us  to  infer  the  probability  of  improvements  not  lefs  -. 
effential  to  be  realifed  in  future.  The  conclufxon  to 
be  deduced  from  this  delineation,  that  his  moral  im- 
provements will  in  fome  degree  keep  pace  with  his 
inteileilual,  and  his  a6Lions  correfpond  with  his  opi- 
ni.onsj  mud  depend  fox  its  force  upori  the  train  of  rea-.- 

l    7.. 
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foning  which  has  already  been  brought  forward  under 
that  head  *. 

Let  us  carry  back  our  minds  to  man  in  his  original 
ftate,  a  being  capable  of  inipreffions  and  knowledge 
to  an  unbounded  extent,  but  not  having  as  yet  re- 
ceived the  one  or  cultivated  the  other;  let  us  contrail 
this  being  with  all  that  fcience  and  genius  have  ef- 
fefted  :  and  from  hence  we  may  form  fome  idea  what 
it  is  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  this  being  did  not,  as  now,  de- 
rive affiilance  frora  the  communications  of  his  fellows,, 
nor  had  his  feeble  and  crude  conceptions  affifted  by 
the  experience  of  fucceffive  centuries ;  but  that  in  the 
{late  v/e  are  figuring  all  men  v/ere  equally  ignorant. 
The  field  of  improvement  was  before  them,  but  for 
every  ftep  in  advance  they '  were  to  be  indebted  to 
their  untutored  eiforts.  Nor  islt  of  confequence  whe- 
ther fuch  was'ailually  the  progrefs  of  Tnind,  or  whe- 
ther, as  others  teach,  the  progrefs  was  abridged  and 
man  was  immediately  advanced  halfway  to  the  end  of 
his  career  by  the  interpofition  of  the  author  of  his  na- 
ture. In  any  cafe  it  is  an  allowable,  and  will  be 
found  no  unimproving  fpeculation,  to  confider  mind 
as  it  is  in  itfelf,  and  to  enquire  what  would  have  been 
its  hiilory,  if  immediately  upon  its  production,  it 
had  been  left  to  be  a£led  upon  by  thofe  ordinary  laws 
of  the  univerfe  with  whofe  operations  Ave  are  ac- 
quainted. 

One  of  the  acquifitions  moil  evidently  requifite  as 
a  preliminary  to  our  prefen':  improvements  is  that  of 
language.  But  it  is  impoilible  to  conceive  of  an  ac- 
quiiition,  that  m.uil  have  been  in  its  origin  more  dif- 
ferent from  what  at  prefent  it  is  found,  or  that  ]e{s, 
promifed  that  copioufnefs  and  refinement  it  has  fmce 
exhibited. 

Its  beginning  was  probably  f^'om  tiiofe  involuntary 
cries,  v.'hich  infants  for  example  are  found  to  utter  im 
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the- earlieft  ftages  of  their  exiilence,  and  which  pre - 
vioufly  to  the  idea  of  exciting  pity  or  procuring  af- 
iifian^e,  fpontaneoufly  arife  from  the  operation  of 
pain  upon  our  animal  frame.  Thefe  cries,  when  ac- 
tually uttered,  become  a  fubjedl  of  perception  to  him 
by  whom  they  are  uttered  ;  and  being  obferved  to  be 
confbantly  aiTociaied  with  certain  preliminary  impref- 
fions  and  to  excite  the  idea  of  thofe  impreflions  in  the 
hearer,  may  afterwards  be  repeated  from  reflexion 
and  the  defire  of  relief.  Eager  deiire  to  communicate 
any  information  to  another,  will  alfo  prompt  us  to 
.  utter  fome  fimple  founa  for  the  purpole  of  exciting 
attention:  Tnis  found  will  probably  frequently  recar 
to  organs  unpraftifed  to  variety,  and  will  at  length 
ftand  as  it  were  by  convention  for  the  information 
intended  to  be  conveyed.  But  the  dillance  is  ex- 
treme from  thefe  fimple  modes  of  communication j 
which  we  poiTefs  in  common  with  fome  of  tiie  infe- 
rior animals,  to  all  the  analyfis  and  abftraclion  which 
languages  require. 

Abilraftion  indeed,  though,  as  it  is  commonly  un- 
derllood,it  be  one  of  thefubiimell:  operations  of  mind, 
is  in  fome  fort  coeval  with  and  infeperable  frpm  the 
exiftence  of  mind  *.      The  next  ftep   to  fimple  per- 

*  The  quejiion,  nvhether  or  net  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  forming  ahjhaci  ideas ,  has  bee:-t  the  fubjeSl 
of  7nuch  idle  and  unprofitahle  dijquintion.  The  debate  hat 
chiefly  .arife n  from  a  habit  of  ufing  the  term  idea,  not,  as 
Mr.  Locke  does ,  for  every  conception  that  can  exift  in  the 
mind,  but  as  conjiantly  defcripti^oe  of  an  ima^s,  or  pi  3  are,' 
It  is  certain  that  nve  have  a  general  fandard  of  f.'i^e 
fort  in  our  minds,  in  confequence  of  vohich,  if  an  ani- 
mjl  is  prefented  to  our  --jie-vj,  vje  can  in  mofl  cafes  decide 
that  it  is,  or  is  not,  ahorfe,  a  man,  l^c ;  nor  nvill  it 
he  maintained  that  nvejhould  be  unable  toformfuchjudg- 
fnents,  even  if  •^e  vjere  denied  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  It  ir 
certain  that  vje  could  never  in  any  cafe  reafon,  <were  it 
not  for  this  povjer  of  generalifationj  encihling  us  from  liks 
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ception  Is  that  of  comparifon,  or  the  coupling  together 
of  two  ideas  and  the  perception  of  their  refembiances 
and  difi^'erences.  Without  comparifon  there  can  be 
no  preference,  and  without  preference  no  voluntary 
action:  though  it  muit  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
comparifon  is  an  operation  which  may  be  performed 
by  the  mind  without  adverting  to  its  nature,  and 
that  neither  the  brute  nor  the  favage  has  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  feveral  fteps  of  the  intelleclual  progrefs. 
Comparifon  immediately  leads  to  imperfect  abliradtion. 
The  fenfation  of  to-day  is  clafTed,  if  fimilar,  with 
the  fenfation  of  yeilerday,  and  an  inference  is  made 
refpecling  the  condud  to  be  adopted.  Without  this 
degree  of  abftradion,  the  faint  dawnings  of  language 
already  defcribed,  could  never  have  exifted.  Ab- 
ftradion",  which  v/as  neceffary  to  the  iiril  exiftence  of 
language,  is  again  allifted  in  its  operations  by  lan- 
guage. That  generaiifation,  which  is  implied  in  the 
very  notion  of  a  thinking  being,  being  thus  em- 
bodied and  rendered  palpable,  makes  the  mind  ac- 
quainted with  its  own  powers  and  creates  a  relllefs 
defire  after  farther  progrefs. 


antecedents  to  infer  like  confequents  ;    and  it  njuill  fcarcely 

he  denied  at  the  prefent  day  that  brutes  are  endo-vjed  ivith 

a  faculty  cfreafon. 

It  is  a  curious  facl,  and  on  that  account  ivorthy  t»  he 

me-ntionsd  in  this  place,   that  the  huraan  mind  is  perhaps 

incapahle   of  entertaining  any   hut  general  ideas.      Takey 
for  example,    a    n.vine   glafs.       If,     after   this   glafs   is 

afjithdrai.vn,-  1  prefent  to  you  another  from  the  fame- fet 
you    "jjill  prohably   he  unahle  to  determine  nvhether  it  is 

another  or  the  fame.      It  is  ^ith  a  like  inattention  that 
people  in  general  ^le^  a  flock  of  peep.      The  Jhepherd  only- 

difinguijhes  the  features  of  e^jery  one  of  his  fi>esp  frotn  the 
features  of  e-very  other.      But  it  is  ifnpojfble  fo  to  indi--oi- 

duahfe  in  our  remarks,  as  to  caufe  our  idea  to  be  truly  par- 

ticular,  and  not  fpecial.      Thus  there  are  nmnorable  in- 
fiances   of  one  manfo   nearly  rfemhling  another,  as^  to  he 

able  to  pafs  hin-felf  upon  the  ^ajife  and  all  the  relatives  of 

this  man^  as  if  he  'vjsrs  the  fums. 
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But,  though  it  be  by  no  means  impoiTible,  to  trace 
the  ciufes  that  concurred  to  the  produftion  of  lan- 
guage, and  to  prove  them  adequate  to  their  elFed, 
it  does  not  the  lefs  appear  that  this  is  an  acquifition 
of  flow  growth  and  ineftimable  value.  The  very  fieps^ 
were  we  to  parfue  them,  would  appear  like  an  endlefs 
labyrinth.  The  diflance  is  immeafurable,  between 
the  three  or  four  vague  and  inarticulate  founds  uttered 
by  animals,  and  thecopioufnefs  of  lexicography  or  the 
regularity  of  grammar.  The  general  and  fpecial  names 
by  which  things  are  at  iiril:  complicated  and  afterwards 
divided,  the  names  by  which  properties  are  fepara-ted 
from  their  fubilances,  and  powers  from  both  the  compre- 
henfive  diibibution  of  parts  of  fpeech,  verbs,  adjeftives 
and  particles,  the  inilexions  of  words  by  which  the 
change  of  their  terminations  changes  their  meaning 
through  a  variety  of  fhadings,  their  concords  and  their 
governments,  ali  of  them  prefent  us  v/ith  fuch  a  bound- 
lefs  catalogue  of  fcience,  that  he,  who  on  the  one 
hand  did  not  knew  that  the  talk  had  been  aAually  per- 
formed, or  who  on  the  other  was  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  progreiTive  nature  of  mind,  v/ould 
pronounce  the  accompliihrnicnt  of  them  impoiTible. 

A  fecond  invention,  v.-ell  calculated  to  imprefs  us 
with  a  fenfe  of  the  progreilive  nature  of  man,  is  that 
of  alphabetical  writing.  Hiercglyphical  or  pifture- 
writing  appears  at  fome  time  to  have  been  univerfal, 
and  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  gradation  from 
this  to  alphabetical  is  fo  great,  as  to  have  induced 
Hartley,  one  of  the  moft  acute  of  phiiofophical  v/riters, 
to  haverecourfe  to  miraculous  interpoiition  as  the  only 
adequate  folution.  In  reality  no  problem  can  be  ima- 
gined more  operofe,  than  that  of  decompofing  the 
founds  of  words  into  four-and-twenty  fimple  elements 
or  letters,  and  again  finding  thefe  elements  in  all  other 
words.  When  we  have  examined  the  fubjeda  little 
more  clofely,  and  perceived  the  fteps  by  which  this 
labour  was  accomplilhed,  perhaps  the  immenfity  of  the 
labour  will  rather  gain  upon  us,  as  he  that  Ihall  ha.y@ 
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counted  a  million  of  units,  will  haveavafter  idea  upcn 
thefabj^  cc,thanhethatonly  confiders  them  in  tlis  grofs. 

In  China  hieroglyphical  writing  has  never  been  fu- 
perfededby  alphabetical  and  this  from  the  very  nature 
cf  their  language,  which  is  conilderably  morioiyliabic, 
the  fame  found  being  made  to  fignify  a  great  variety 
of  objecls,  by  means  of  certain  lliadings  of  tone  too 
delicate  for  rny  alphabet  tcreprefent.  They  have  how- 
ever t\>  o  kinds  of  writing,  one  for  the  learned,  and, 
another  for  the  vu:gai.  The  learned  adhere  clofely  to 
their  hieroglyphical  writing,  reprefenting  every  word 
by.its  correfponding  picture;  but  the  vulgar  are  fre-- 
quent  in  their  deviations  fr>m  it. 

Hieroglyphical  writing  and  fpeech  may  indeed  be 
confiderea  in  the  firllinftance  as  two  languages,  run- 
ning paralled  to  each  other,  but  v/ith  no  necelTary 
connection.  The  picture  and  the  wo.rd,each  of  them 
reprefent  the  idea,  one  as  immediately  as  the  other. 
I'ut,  though  independent,  they  will  become  acciden- 
tally alToclated;  the  pidure  at  iiril  imperfedly,  and 
afterwards  more  conilandy  fuggefting  the  idea  of  its 
correfpondent  found.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
mercantile  clafTc-s  of  China  began  to  corrupt,  as  it  is 
Hyled,  their  hieroglyphical  writing.  They  had  a- 
word  fuppcfe  of  two  fyllables  to  write.  The  characl.er 
appropriate  to  that  v/ord  they  were  notacquainted  with, 
or  it  failed  to  fuggeft  itfelf  to  their  raemory .  Each  of 
the  fyllables. however  was  a  diftinct  word  in  the  Ian-. 
g-uage,  and , the  charafters  belonging  to  them  perfect- 
ly familiar.-  The  expedient  that  fuggelled  itfelf  ^^  as 
to  write  thefe  two  characters  with  a  mark  iignifying 
their  union,  though  in  reality  the  characters  had  hitherto 
been  appropriated  to  ideas  of  a  dih'^erent  fort,  wholly 
unconnected  with  that  now  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
Thus  a  fort  of  rebus  or  charade  v/as  produced.  In 
Other  cafes  the  word,  though  monofyliabic,  was  ca- 
pable of  being  divided  into  two  founds,  and  the  fame 
procefs  was  employed.  This  is  a  £rft  ftep  tov/ards 
alphabetical  analyfis.  Some  v/ord,  fuch  as  the  inter- 
je£tion  Gf  oi  the  particle  J  is  already  afoundperfeCll;)^ 
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fimple,  and  thus  farnifhes  a  iirft  ilone  to  the  ediSce.  But, 
though  thefe  ideas  may  prehaps  prcfent  us  with  a  faint 
view  of  the  manner  in  \v  uchan  alphabet  was  produced, 
yet  the  aftual  produftion  of  a  complete  alphabet  is 
perhaps  of  all  human  dii'cov^eries,  that  which  required 
the  moil:  perfevering  reflection,  the  luckiefc  concurrence 
of  circumflances,  and  the  mofr  patient  and  gradual 
progrefs. 

Let  us  however  fuppofe  man  to  have  gained  the  two 
firll  elements  of  knowledge^  fpeaking  and  writing; 
let  us  trace  him  through  all  his  fubfequent  improve- 
ments, through  whatever  conftitutes  the  inequality 
between  Newton  and  the  ploughman,  and  indeed 
much  more  than  this,  fmce  the  moil  ignorant  plough- 
man incivilifedfociety  is  infinitely  different  from  v/hat 
he  would  have  been,  when  ftripped  of  all  the  benefits 
he  has  derived  from  literature  and  the  arts.  Let  us 
furvey  the  eartn  covered  with  the  labours  of  man, 
houfes,  inclofures,  harA^efls,  manufadures,  infoumentSj, 
m.2chines,  together  with  all  the  wonders  of  painting, 
poetry,  eloquence  and  philofophy. 

Such  was  m.an  in  his  original  ftate,  and  facb  is  man 
as  we  at  prefent  behold  him.  Is  it  pofiible  for  us  to 
contemplate  what  he  has  already  done,  withoui  being 
impreiTed  with  a  flrong  prefendment  of  the  improve- 
ments he  has  yet  to  accom.pliih  f  There  is  no  fcience 
that  is  not  capable  of  additions ;  there  is  no  art  that  may 
not  be  carried  to  a  ftili  higher  perfection.  H  this  be 
true  of  ail  other  fciences,  why  not  of  morals?  If  t:Js 
be  true  of  all  other  arts,  why  not  of  focial  inftitution  f 
The  very  concepcion  of  this  as  poiiible,  is'  in  ili-c 
higheft  degree  encouraging.  l£  we  can  ftill  farther 
demonftrate  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  natural  and  regular 
progrefs  of  mind,  our  coniidence  and  our  hopes  will 
then  be  complete.  This  is  the  tem  er  v/ith  wnich  we 
ought  to  engage  in  the  fiudy  of  politic^.1  truth.  Let 
us  iooli  biick,  that  we  m.ay  pro£t  by  the  experience 
of  mankind  j  bat  let  us  not  look  back,  at  if  the  wif- 
dom  of  our  anceliors  was  fach  as  to  leave  no  room  fcr 
future  improvement. 
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CONCERNING 

POLITICAL  JUSTICE. 

BOOK      II. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIETT, 

CHAP.    I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Nature  of  the  enquiry. — Comiedion  of  politics  and  morals, 
^^Mijfakes  to  ivhich  the  enquiry  has  been  expcfed. — 
DiftinSiion  het'Vjeen  fociety  and gcvernment. 

IN  the  preceding  book  we  have  cleared  the  founda- 
tions for  the  remaining  branches  of  enquiry,  and 
ihown  what  are  the  profpefts  it  is  reafonable  to  enter- 
tain as  to  future  political  improvement.  The  efFefts 
which  are  produced  by  politive  inilitutions  have  there 
been  delineated,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  man  coniidered  in  his  focid  capacity.  It  is  time 
that  we  proceed  tc  thofe  difquiHtions  which  are  inore 
immediately  the  cbjed  of  the  prefent  work. 
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Political  enquiry  may  be  diHributed  under  tvco 
heads  :  firft,  what  are  the  regulations  which  will  con- 
duce to  the  well  being  of  man  in  Ibciety ;  and,  fecondiy, 
what  is  the  authority  which  is  competent  to  prefcribe 
regulations. 

The  regulations  to  which  the  conduft  of  men  living  ^ 
in  fociety  ought  to  be  conformed,  may  be  confidered  \ 
in  two  ways  :  fxrll,  thofe  moral  laws  which  are  en- 
joined upon  us  by  the  diftates  of  enlightened  reafon ; 
and,  fecondly,  thofe  principles  a  deviation  from  which 
the  intereft  of  the  community  may  be  fuppofed  to  rea- 
der it  proper  to  reprefs  by  fanclions  and  puniihmeiit. 

Morality  is  that  fyftem  of  conduct  which  is  deter^ 
mined  by  a  confideration  of  the  greateil  general  good:! 
he  is  entitled  to  the  highell  moral  approbation,  whofej 
■conduft  is,  in  the  greateft  number  ofinilances,  or  in  ; 
the  moil  momentous  inllances,  governed  by  views  of| 
benevolence,  and  made   fubfervient  to  public  utilit;y.rf 
In  like  manner  the  only  regulations  which  any  poli-   : 
tical  authority  can  be  jiiftly   entitled  to   enforce,  are 
fuch  as  are  bell  ad:;ipted  to  public  utility.     Confeqent- 
ly  juft  political  regulations  are  nothing  more  than  a 
certain  feled  part  of  moral  law.     The  fupreme  power 
in  a  Hate  ought  not,  in  the  Uriclefl  fenfe,  to  require   , 
any  thing  of  its  members,  that  an  underllanding  fuiSci- 
■ently  enlightened  would  not  pi-efcribe   without    fuch 
interference*. 

Thefe  confiderations  feem  to  lead  to  the  deieclion 
of  a  miftake  ^^liich  has  been  ver^?:  g^Jieraliy  committed 
by  political  writers  of  our  own  country.  fhey  have 
■for  the  moil  part  confined  their  refearches  to  the  quef- 
tionof  What  is  a  juTc  political  authority  or  the  moft 
-eligible  form  of  government,  configniag'to  others  the 
delineation  of  right  principhs  of  coiio^'ctandequitable 
-regulations.  Eat  there  appears  to  be  ibmething  pre- 
poilerous  in  this  mode  of  proceeding.     A  well  conili- 

Vol.  I.  ^       'k        - 
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tuted  governineRt  is  only  the  means  for  enforcing  fulta- 

ble  regulations.     One  form  of  government  is  preferable 

;  to  another  in  exadl  proportion  to  the  fecurity  it  affords, 

i  that  nothing  ihall  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  com- 

\  munity,  which  is  not  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 

i  whole.     The  queftion  therefore.  What  it  is  which  is 

thus  conducive,  is  upon  every  account  entitled  to  the 

lirfc  place  in  cur  difquifitions. 

One  of  the  ill  confequences  which  have  refulted 
from  this  diftorted  view  of  the  fcience  of  politics,  is  a 
notion  very  generally  entertained,  that  a  community 
or  fociety  of  men  has  a  right  to  lay  down  whatever 
rules  it  may  think  proper  for  its  o'n  obfervanc-. 
This  will  prefently  be  proved  to  be  an  erroneous  po- 
fition*.  It  may  be  prudent  in  an  individual  to  iubmit 
in  fome  cafes  to  the  ufurpaticn  of  a  majority  ;  it  may 
be  unavoidable  in  a  community  to  proceed  upon  the 
im.perfecL  ana  erroneous  viev/s  they  Ihall  chance  to  en- 
tertain :  but  this  is  a  misfortune  entailed  upon  us  by 
the  nature  of  government,  and  not  a  matter  of  rightj  . 
A  fecond  iii  confequence  that  has  arifsn  from  this 
proceeding,  is  that,  politics  having  been  thus  vio- 
lently fep.irated  from  morality,  government  itfelf 
has  no  longer  been  compared  with  its  true  criterion. 
Inftead  cf  enquiring  what  fpecies  of  government  was 
mcfi  conducive  to  tlie  public  v/elfare,  an  unprofitable 
difquifition  has  been  inftituted  refpeding  the  pro- 
bable.origin  of  government;  and  its  different  forms 
have  been  eflimated,  not  by  the  confequences  with 
which  they  v,ere  pregnant,  but  the  fource  from  which 
they  fprung.  Hence  men  have  been  prompted  to  look 
back  to  the  foiiy  of  their  ancellors,  rather  than  for- 
ward to  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  improvements 
of  human  knowledge.  Hence,  in  inveftigating  their 
rights,  they  have  recurred  lefs  to  the  great  principles, 
of  morality,  than  to  the  records  and  charters  of  a  bar- 

*  Chap,  V  of  this  Book. 
t  Chap.   V. 
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Karous  age.  As  if_men  were  not  entitled  to  all  the 
beneiits"  of  the  ibcial  Hate,  till  they  could  prove  their 
inheriting  them  from  fome  bequeil  of  their  dillant 
progenitors.  As  if  men  were  not  as  jufiifiable  and  me- 
ritorious, in  planting  liberty  in  a  foil  in  which  it  had 
never  exiiled,  as  in  reftoring  it  v/here  it  could  be  - 
proved  only  to  have  fuitered  a  temporary  fufpenfion. 
The  reafons  here  alTigncd  ftrongly  tend  to  evince 
the  necelTity  of  ellablifhing  the  genuine  principles  of 
fociety^  before,  we  enter  upon  the  direcl  confideration 
of  government.  It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to 
Hate  the  fundamental  diftindion  which  exifts^  between, 
thefe  topics  of  enquiry.  Men  afibciated  at  firii:  for 
the  fake  of  mutual  afTifrance.  They  did  not  forefee 
that  any  reilraint  would  be  neceiTary,  to  regulate  the 
conducl  of  individual  members-^of  the  fociety,  towards 
each  otiier,  or  towards  the  whole.  The  necelTity  of 
refcraint  grew  out  of  the  errors  and  perverfenefs  of  a  few. 
An  acute  writer  has  expreffed  thisidea  with  peculiar  fe- 
licity. "  Society  and  government/'  fays  he,  "  are  diffe- 
rent in  themieives,  and  have  diirerent  origins.  Soci- 
ety is  produced  by  our  wants,  and  government  by  our 
wickednefs.  Society  is  in  every  ftate  a  blelTing  ;  go- 
vernment even  in  its  beil  ftate  but  a  neceffary  evil  *." 


*  Comr/wn  Se;ifi',  p. 
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C  H  A  P     II. 

OF    JUSTICE. 

Extent  and  meaning  of  juJiice.—SuhjeSi  of  jifiice  :• 
mankind. — lis  difribi'Aion  7neafured  hy  the  capacity 
(f  its  fuhjeci—hy  his  ufefulmfs. — Self  lo^ue  conjidered. 
— -Fam.ily  affeciio'n. — Gratitude. —  Objefticns  :  from 
igricrance — fro??i  utility- — An  exception  fated. — F^e- 
7>>ark.~~Degrces  ofjufiice. — Application. — Idea  of  po- 
*" J-'-j"-^' 

TJ^RCM  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  the 
.  X  i'ubjedt  of  our  prefent  enquiry  is  llricliy  fpeak- 
ing  a  department  of  the  fcience  of  morals.  Morality 
is  the  fcurcs  from  which  its  fandamental  axioms  muft 
be  drawn,  and  they  will  be  made  i'omewhat  clearer  in 
x)\Q  prefent  inlLance,  if  we  afTume  the  term  julHce  as  a 
general  appellation  for  all  moral  duty. 

That  this  appellation  is  fufficiently  expreffive  of  the 
fubjeift  will  appear,  if  we  examine  mercy,  gratitude, 
temperance,  or  any  of  tliofe  duties  which  in  ioofer 
fpeaking  are  coatradiftinguiihed  from  juftice.  Why 
ihould  I  pardon  this  criminal,  remunerate  this  favour, 
or  abaain  from  this  indulgence.?  if  it  partake  of  the 
nature  of  morality,  it  mull  be  either  right  or  wrong, 
JLilc  or  unjiilt.  It  mull  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dividual, either  without  trenching  upon^,  or  with  ac- 
tual \d  ^-^Dt-ge  to  the  mal's  of  individuals.  Either 
\v?y  it  btneiits  the  whole,  becauie  individuals  are 
pares  of  ti.e  whole,  'inerefore  to  do  it  is  juft,  and  to. 
fbibear  it  is  unjulr. — By  juftice  I  underiland  that  im- 
partial treatment  of  every  man  in  matters  that  relate 
to  his  happinefs,  which  is  meafured  foiely  by  a  con- 
iiderativon  of  the  properties  of  the  receiver,  and  the 
capacity  of  him  that  bedows.  Its  principle  therefore 
is,  according  to  a  well  known  phrafe,  to  be  *'  xig 
refpes^er  of  perfons.'* 
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Coniiderable  light  will  probably  be  thrown  upon 
©ur  invefligation,  if,  quitting  for  the  prefent  the  po- 
litical view,  we  examine  juftice  merely  as  it  exills 
among  individuals.  Juftice  is  a  rule  of  condu<5l  ori- 
ginating in  the  connedlion  of  one  percipient  being 
with  another.  A  comprehenfive  maxim  which  has 
been  laid  down  upon  the  fubjeft  is,  **  that  we  ihould 
love  oar  neighbour  as  ou-rfelves."  But  this  maxim, 
though  poiTeiling  coniiderable  merit  as  a  popular  prin- 
ciple, is  not  modelled  with  the  ilridnefs  of  philo- 
fophical  accuracy. 

In  a  loofe  and  general  view  I  and  my.  neighbour  are 
both  of  us  men  j  and  of  confequence  entitled  to  equal 
attention.  But  in  reality  it  is  probable  that  one  of  us 
is  a  being  of  more  worth  and  importance^  than  the 
other.  A  man  is  of  more  worth  than  a  beail ;  becaufe, 
being  poiTeiTed  of  higher  faculties,  he  is  capable  of  a 
more  refined  and  genuine  happinefs.  In  the  fame 
manner  the  illuftrious  archbilhop  cf  Cambray  was  of 
more  worth  than  his  valet,  and  there  are  few  of  us 
that  would  hefitate  to  pronoun^^e  if  his  palace  were  in 
flames,  and  the  life  of  only  one  of  them  could  be  pre- 
ferved,  which  cf  the  two  ought  to  be  preferred. 

But  there  is  another  groumi  of  preference,  belide 
the  private  ccnfi deration  of  one  of  them  being  farther 
removed  from  the  Hate  of  a  mere  animal.  We  are 
not  connected  with  one  or  two  percipient  beings,  but 
with  a  fociety,  a  nation,  and  in  fome  fenfe  v/ith  the 
whole  family  of  mankind.  Of  confequence  that  life 
ought  to  be  preferred  which  will  be  moft  conducive. 
tothe  general  good.  In  faving  the  life  of  Fenelon, 
fappofe  at-^he  moment  he  conceived  th6  projeft  of  his 
immortal  Telemachus,  I  iliould  have  been  promo^ang^ 
the  benefit  of  thoufands,  who  have  been  cured  by  the 
perufal  of  that  work  of  fome  error,  vice  and  cqn- 
fequent  unhappincfs.  Nay,  my  benefit  would  extend  . 
farther  than  this,  for  every  individual  thus  cared ^  * 
has  beconie  a  better  rriember  of  fcciety,  andhas^con^  - 
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tribated  in  his  turn  to  the  happinefs,  information  and' 
improvement  of  others. 

Suppofe  I  had  been  myfelf  the  valet  ;  I  ought  to  have 
chof^n  to  die,  rather  than  Fenelon  llioald  have  died. 
The  life  of  Fenelon  was  really  preferable  to-  that  of  the 
valet.  But  underllanding  is  the  faculty  that  psrceives 
the  truth  of  this  and  fimiiar  propchtions  ;  and  jullice  is 
the  principle  that  regulates  my  condudl  accordingly. 
It  would  Inve  been  juft  in  the  valet  to  have  preferred 
the  archbifiiop  to  himfeif.  To  have  done  atherwifc 
woaldhave  been  a  breach  of  juftice  *. 

Suppofe  the  valet  had  been  my  brother,  my  father 
or  my  benefactor.  This  would  not  alter  the  truth  of 
the  propofition.  The  life  of  Fenelon  would  Hill  be 
more  valu^^-ble  than  that  of  the  vaiet  ;  and  juirice,  pure, 
linadulterated  juiiice,  would  fiill  have  preferred  that 
which  was  moil  valuable.  Jullice  would  I'lave  taught 
me  to  fave  the  life  of  Fenelon  at  the  expence  of  the 
other.  V/hat  magic  is  there  in  the-pronoun  '^  my,"  to 
overturn  the  deciiions  of  im.partial  truth  ?  My  brother 
or  my  father  may  be  a  fool  or  a  profligate,  malicious,, 
lying  or  difnoneft.  If  they  be,  of  vvhatconfequence  is 
it  that  they  are  mine  ? 

"*  But  to  my  fiitlier  I  am  indebted  for  exiflence  ;  he 
fupported  me  in  the  helpleilnefs  of  infancy."  When  he 
iiril  fubjefted  himfeif  to  the  neceiTitycf  thefe  cares,  he 
"was  probably  influenced  by  no  particular  motives  of 
benevolence  tojiis  future  offspring.  Every  voluntary 
benefit  however  entitles  the  beilower  to  fome  kindnefs 
and  retriba'ion.  Why  fo  ?  Becaufe  a  voluntary  benes- 
iit  is  an  evidence  of  benevolent  intention,  that  is,  in  a 
^certain  degree,  of  virtue.  It  is  the  difpofition  of  the 
mdnd,  not  the  external  aflion  feparately  taken,  that  en- 
titles to  refpe  51.  But  the  m^erit  of  this  difpofition  is  equal, 
whether  the  benefit  were  conferred  upon  me  or  upon. 

*  The  quejilon,  ho~oj far  impartial jiijiice  is  amative- 
iapahle  of  operali.ng  i-po?i  the  mind,  <^a)ill  be  found  e?:.si::-uiL>^ 
id  at  hniih,  Book  iY,  Cha^  VIIL 
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another,  I  and  another ^man  cannot  both  be  right  ia 
preferring  our  individual  benefadlor,  for  no  man  can 
be  at  the  fame  time  both  better  and  worfe  than  his 
neighbour.  My  benefaftor  ought  to  beefteemed^  not 
becaufe  he  beftowed  a  benefit  upon  me^  but  becauie  he 
bello^Ved  it  upon  a  human  being.  His  defert  v,;ill  be^^ 
in  exaiSt  proportion  to  the  degree,  in  which  t'lat  hu-* 
man  being  was  worthy  of  .the  diftinftion  conferred.. 

Thus  every  view  of  the  fubje»fl  brings  us  back  to ' 
the  coniideration  of  my  neighbour's  moral  worth  and 
his  importance  to  the  general  weal,  as  the  anly  Hand- 
ardto  determine  the  treatment  to'which  he  he  is  entitled. 
Gratitude  therefore,  if  by  gratitude  we  underftand  a 
fentiment  of  preference  which .  I  entertain  towards 
another,  upon  the  ground  of  my  having  been  the  fub- 
jecl  of  his  benefits,  is  no  part  either  of  juilice  or  virtue*. 

It  may  be  objefted,  "  that  my  relation,  my 
companion,  or  my  benefaftor  will  of  courfe  in  m^any 
inilances  obtain  an  uncommon  portion  of  my  regard  : 
for,  not  being  univerfally  capable  of  difcriminating 
the  comparative  worth  of  diflerent  men,  I  Ihall  ine- 
vitably judge  mod  favourably  of  him,,  of  whofe  vir- 
tues I  have  received  the  moil  unqueftionable  proofs  1 
arid  thu3  ihall  be  comxpelled  to  prefer  the  man  of  moral 
worth  whom  I  know,  to  another  who  may  poifefs  un- 
known to  me,    an  effential  fuperiority," 

This  compuliicn  however  is  founded  only  in  theim- 
perfedion  of  humian  nature.  It  may  ferve  as  an  apolo- 
gy for  my  .error,  but  can  never  turu  error  into  truth. 
It  v/ill  always  rem.ain  contrary  to  the  flriil  and  univer- 
fal  decifions  of  jufHce.  The  diihculty  of  conceiving 
this,  is  owing  merely  to  our  confounding  the  difpofitioii 
from  which  an  action  is  chofen,  with  the  afiion  itfelf. 
The  difpofition,  that  would  prefer  virtue  to  vice  and 
a  greater  degree  of  virtue  to  a  lefs,  is  undoubtedly  a 
fubjecl  of  approbation;  the  erroneous  exercife  of  this 

*  7 'his  argument  refpeaing  gratitude  is  Jtated.  %viih- 
great  ckarnefs  in  an  EJ/ay  on.  the.  Nature  of  True  FijiU^s^ 
kj  'Jonathan  Ediuard3;» 
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dirpofition  by  whkli  a^^'rcng  objecb  is  feIe<Sled,  if  ui> 
avoidable,  is  to  be  deplored,  but  can  by  no  coloar- 
ing  and  under  no  denomination  be  converted  into 
right*. 

It  may  in  the  fecond  place  be  objected,  *'  that  a 
mutual  commerce  of  benefits  tends  to  increafe  the  mafs 
of  benevolent  adion,  and  that  to  increafe  the  mafs 
of  benevolent  aftion  is,  t()  contribute  to  the  general 
good."  Indeed  !  Is  the  general  good  promoted  by 
falfhood,  by  treating  a  m.^i  of  one  degree  of  worth, 
as  if  he  had  ten  times  that  v.  orixi  ?  or  as  if  he  were 
in  any  degree  difterent  from  what  he  really  is  ? 
Would  not  the  mofc  benehciil  confequences  refult 
from  a  diiterent  plan  ;  from  my  conftantly  and 
carefully  enq-dring  into  the  oeferts  of  all  tiioie  with 
whom  i  am  conneded,  and  from  their  being  lure,  af- 
ter a  certain  allowance  for  tiie  fallibility  of  human 
judgment,  of  being  treat  ;d  by  me  exaftly  as  they  de- 
ferved  ?  Who  can  defciibe  the  benefits  that  would 
refult  from  fuch  a  plan  of  conauct,  if  univerfaily 
adopted  ? 

It  would  perhaps  tend  to  make  the  truth  in  this  rei- 
ned more  accurately  underftood,  to  coniider  that,, 
where  :.s  the  received  morality  teaches  me  to  be  grateful, 
whether  in  affection  or  in  ad,  for  benelits  conferred 
©n  myfelf,  the  reafonings  here  delivered,  without 
removing  the  tie  upon  me  from  perfonal  benefits  (ex- 
cept where  benent  is  conferred  from,  an  unworthy  mo- 
tive), multi::.ly  .h:;  obligation,,  and  enjoin  me  to  be  alfo 
grateful  for  benehtsconftrredupon  others.  My  obliga- 
tion towards  my  benefad'or,  fuppofmg  his  beneft  to  be 
juftly  conferred,  is  in  no  iort  diRblved  ;  nor  can  any 
thii2g  aathorife  me  to  fiiper&de  it  but  the  requifition 
©fa  iuperior  duty.  That  \^  hich  ties  me  to  my  bene- 
£:i6lcr,  upon  theie  principles,  is  the  moral  v*  orch  he 
has  difplayed  ;  and  it  will  frequently  happen  that  I 
Siail  be  obliged  to  yield  him  the  perference,  becaufe^, 
Vv'hile    other  competitors   may  be   of  greater  woithr,. 


*    CJ^aU  lY. 
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txie  eviderxe  I  have  of  the  worth  of  my  benefa£lor.  is 
more  complete. 

There  feems  to  be  more  truth,  in  the  argument, 
derived  cliiefly  from  the  prevailing  modes  of  fecial  ex- 
iilencej  in  favour  of  my  providing  in  ordinary  cafes 
for  my  wife  and  children,  my  brothers  and  relations, 
before  I  provide  for  ftrangers,  than  in  thofe  which 
have  jufl:  be,en  examined.  As  long  as  the  providing 
for  individuals  is  conducted  with  its  prefent  irregu- 
larity and  caprice,  it  feems  as  if  there  muil:  be  a  cei- 
tain  difcribution  of  the  clafs  needing  fuperintendence 
and  fupply  among  the  clafs  a£brding  it ;  that  each 
man  may  have  his  claim  and  refource.  But  this  argi  - 
ment  is  to  be  admitted  with  great  caution,  it  belongs 
only  to  ordinary  cafes ;  and  cafes  of  a  higher  order  or 
a  more  urgent  nccefEty  v/iil  perpetually  occur,  in  com- 
petition with  which  thefe  will  be  altogether  impotenf* 
We  muil  be  feverely  fcrupulous  in  me^furing  the 
quantity  of  fupply  ;  and,  with  refped  to  money  ia 
particular,  fhould  remem.ber  how  little  is  yet  under- 
flood  of  the  true  mode  of  employing  it  for  the  public 
benefit. 

Nothing  can  be  lefs  expofed  to  reafcnable  exception 
than  thefe  principles,  if  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as 
virtue,  it  muil  be  placed  in  a  conformity  to  truth,  and 
not  to  error.  It  cannot  be  virtuous,  that  I  fhould 
efieem  any  man,  that  is,  confider  him  as  poUefied  of 
eilimable  qualities,  when  in  reality  he  is  deilitute  of 
thsm.  Itfurely  cannot  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, tliat  each  man  ihould  have  a  diixerent  flandard 
of  moral  judgmiCnt  and  preference,  and  that  the  fcand- 
ard  of,  all  ihoaid  vary  from  tint  of  reality.  Thofe 
who  teach  this,  impofe  the  bitterell  difgrace  upon 
virtue.  They  aifert  in  other  words,  that,  when  men 
ceafe  to  be  deceived,  when  the  film  is  removed  from 
their  eyes,  and  they  fee  things  as  they  arcj  they  will 
ceaTe  to  be  either  good  or  happy.  Upon  the  fyilem 
eppofite  to  theirs,  the  foundell  criterion  of  virtue  is, 
to  put  ourfelves  in  the  place  of  an  impartial  fpeclatoi" , 
of  an  angelic  nature;  fuppofej  beholding  us  from   au 
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elevated  flation,  and  uninfluenced  by  cur  prejadicesj 
conceiving  whu  would  be  his  eflimate  of  the  intrinfic 
circnrnftances    of  our  neighbour,  and  acling  accord- 

Having  confidered  theperfons  with  whom  juilics 

iis  converfp-nt,  let  us  next  enquire  into  the  degree  in 
which  we  are  obliged  to  confult  the  good  of  others. 
And  here  upon  the  very  fame  reafons  it  will  follow,, 
that  k  is  jiifl  I  ihould  do  all  the  pood  in  my  pov>'er. 
Does  a  peribn  in  dillrefs  apply  to  me  for  relief?  Jt  is  • 
my  duty  to  grant  it,  and  I  commit  a  breach  of  duty 
in  refufing.  If  this  principle  be  not  of  univerfal  ap- 
piication,  it  is  becaufe,  in  conferring  a  benefit  upon- 
an  individual,  I  may  in  fcrne  inilances  infiici;  an  ,ia.- 
jury  of  fuperior  magnitude  upon  myfelf  or  fociety. 
Nov/  the  fame  juilice,  that  binds  me  to  any  individual 
of  my  fellow  men,  binds  me  to  the.wholci .  If,  while 
1  confer  a  benefit  upon  one  man,  it  appear,  in  firiking 
an  equitable  balance,  that  I  am  injuring  the  v/hole, 
my  aftion  ceafes  to  be  right  and,. becomes  abfolutely 
wrong.  Eat  how  much  am  I  bound  to  do  for  the  ge- 
neral weal,  tliat  is,  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  of 
"vvhom  the  whole  is  compofed  ?  Every  thing  in  my 
power.  To  the  negleS  of  the  means  of  my  own  ex- 
iilence  ?  No;  fori  am  mj'feif  a  part  of  th.e  whole. 
Eeiide,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  prcjed  of  doing 
for  others  everything  in  my  power,  will  not  dem.and 
for  its  execution  the  prefervation  of  my  own  exiftence; 
or  in  other. words,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  I  cannot 
•,  do  more  good  in  twenty  years  than  in  one-.  If  the 
lext-aordirary  cafe  iliould  occur,  in  ^vhich  I  can  prc- 
Fnote  the  general  good  by  my  death  more  -than  by  my 
lifcj  juftice  requires  that  I  fiiould  be  content  to  die. 
In  all  other  cafes,  it  is  juft  that  I  inould  be  careful  to 
maintain  mv  body  and^mind  in  the  atmoft  vigour,  and 
in  the  bell:  condition  for  fervice*. 

Suppofe,  for  example,  that  it  is  right  for  one  m.arv 
to  po  lie  Is  a  greater  portion  of  property  than  another^. 


^ 
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whether  as^tKe  fruit  of  his  indafrry,  or  the  inheritance 
of  his  anceilors.     Jailice  obliges  him  to  regard  this 
property  as  a  truft,    and  calls  upon  him  maturely  to 
to  confider  in  what  manner  it  may  be  employed  for 
the  increafe  of  liberty,  knowledge  and  virtue.      He 
has  no  right  to  oifpofe  of  a  ihilling  of  if  at  the  fug- 
geftion  of  his  caprice.     So  fir  from  being  entitled  to 
well  earned  applaufe  for  having  em-.>loyed  fome  fcan* 
ty  pittance  m  the  fervice  of j)hilanthropy,  he  is  in  the 
eye  cf  juili'e  a  delinquent  if  he  withhold  any  portion 
from  that  fervice.     Could  that  portion  have  been  bet- 
ter or  more   worthily   employed  ?     That  it  could,  is 
implied  in  the  very  tsrms  of  the  propoiltion.      Then 
it  v/as  juil  it  fhould  have  been  fo  employed. — In   the 
fame  manner  as  my  property,    I  hold  my  person  as  a  ] 
truil  in  behalf  of  mankind.     I  ain  bouni  to  employ  J 
my  talents,  ray  underrianding,    my  iirength   and  my  . 
time  for  the  prodaclion  of  ti:e  greateil  quantity  of 
general  good,     ouch  are  the  declarations  of  jufdcej  fo 
great  is  the  extent  of  my  duty. 

But  jufiice  is  reciprocal,  if  it  be  juil  that  I  mould 
confer  a  benefit,  itis  j  ufc  that  snotiier  man  fhould  receive 
it,  and,  if  1  withhold  from  him  that  to  wliich  he  is 
entitled,  he  may  jaflly  ccmpiain.  My  neighbour  is 
in  want  of  ten  pounds  thac  I  can  fpare.  T  nere  is  no 
law  of  poliiical  inuitution  to  reach  this  cafe,  and 
transfer  the  property  from  rn.^  to  him.  But  in  the 
eye  of  iimple  ju^Hce,  unicfs  ic  can  be  ihown  that  the 
money  can  be  more  bcn^hcenily  employed,  his  claim 
i^  as  complete,  as  if  he  hdd  m;  bond  in  his  polfeiiion, 
or  had  fupplied  me  with  goods  to  the  amounc  *. 

To    this   it   has   lorrictimss   been  aniV^^ered,    "  that 
.1  -.  . 

there  is  more  than  one  penbn,  wno  ftands  in  nee4   of 

the  money  I  have  to  fpare,  and  of  -onlequence  I  inuil: 

be  at  liberty  to  beiio^v  it  as  I  pieaie."     By  no  means. 

If  only  one  peribn  CiTer  iiimlelf  to  my  knowledge  or 

*  ^  fpirited  cittliae  of  thc.fe  principles  is  J^etched  in 
S^jjiffs  Sermon  on  Mutual  Sutjedion, 
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fearcli,  to  me  there  is  but  one.  Thofe  otKers  that  I 
canuot  find,  belong  to  other  rich  men  to  nlTiil  (every 
[man  is  in  reality  rich,  who  has  more  than  his  juft  oc- 
I  cafions  demand),  and  not  tome.  If  more  than  one 
perfon  offer,  I  am  obliged  to  balance  their  fitnefs,  and 
condudl  myfelf  accordingly.  It  is  fcarcely  pofhble 
that  two  men  fhouid  be  of  exactly  equal  fitnefs,  or 
that  I  fhouid  be  equally  certain  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other. 

It  is  therefore  impoiljble  for  me  to  confer  upon  any 
man  a  favour  ;  I  can  only  do  him  a  right.  Whatever 
deviates  from  the  law  of  juffice,  though  it  fhouid  be 
in  the  too  much  done  in  favour  of  fome  individual  or 
fome  part  of  the  general  whole,  is  fo  much  fubftrac- 
ted  from  the  general  fcock,  fo  much  of  abfolute  in- 
juftice. 

The  reafonings  here  alleged,  are  fufhcient  clearly 
to  eflablifli  the  competence  of  juftice  as  a  principle  of 
deduction  in  all  cafes  of  moral  enquiry.  They  are 
themfelves  rather  of  the  nature  of  iliuftration  and  ex- 
ample, and,  if  error  be  imputable  to  them  in  parti- 
culars, ibis  will  not  invalidate  the  general  conclufion, 
the  propriety  of  applying  moral  juftice  as  a  criterion 
in  the  inveftigation  of  political  truth. 

Society  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggregation  of  in- 
dividuals,  its  claims  and  duties  mull  be  the  aggregate 
, of  their  claims  and  duties,  the  one  no  more  precarious 
/and  arbitrary  than  the  other.     What  has  the  fociety 
j  a  right  to  require  from  me  ?  The  queflion  is  already 
j  anfwered  :  every  thing  that  it  is  my  duty  to  do.     Any 
jthifig  more  ?    Certainly  not.      Can  it  change  eternal' 
truth,  orfub-^ert  the  nature  of  men  and  their  aftions  ? 
•  Can  it  make  my  duty  connft  in  committing  intempe- 
rance, it\  inaltrsatingor  aiTa  unating  my  neighbour.?-— 
Again.  What  is  it  that  the  fociety  is  bound  to  do  for  its 
members  ?  Every  thing  that  is  requifite  for  theii;  wel- 
fare.    Bat  the  nature  of  their  welfare  is  defined  by  the 
nature  of  mind.     That   will  moil   contribute  to   it, 
^hich  expands  the  under-lending,  fupplies  incitements 
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to  virtue,  fills  us  with  a  generous  confcioufnefs  of  our 
independence,  and  carefully  removes  whatever  can 
impede  our  exertions. 

Should  it  be  affirmed,  "  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  political  fyftem  to  fecure  to  us  thefe  advan- 
tages," the  conclufion  will  not  be  lefs  incontrover- 
tible. It  is  bound  to  contribute  every  thing  it  is 
able  to  thefe  purpofes.  Suppofe  its  influence  in  the 
utmoft  degree  limited  ;  there  muft  be  one  method  ap- 
proaching nearer  than  any  other  to  the  defired  ob- 
jecl,  and  that  method  ought  to  hs  univerfally  adopt- 
ed. There  is  one  thing  that  political  inftitutions  can 
afTaredly  do,  they  can  avoid  pofitively  countera^ing 
the  true  interefts  of  their  fubjefts.  But  all  capricious 
rules  and  arbitrary  diftin&ions  do  pofitively  counter- 
aft  them.  There  is  fcarcely  any  modiiication  of  fo- 
ciety  but  has  in  it  fom^  degree  of  moral  tendency.  So 
far  as  it  produces  neither  mifchief  nor  benefit,  it  is 
good  for  nothing.  So  far  as  it  tends  to  the  improvement 
of  the  community,  it  ought  to  be  univerfally  adopted. 
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Motinjes  of  fuicide  :    \.   Efco:p2  from  pain^ — 2.   Bin^-vo^ 
hnce, — Martyrdom  confidered. 

THIS  reafoniag  vviil  throw  fome  light  upon  the 
long  difputed  cafe  of  fuicide.  **  Have  1  a  right 
to  deftroy  myfelf  in  order  to  efcape  from  pain  or  dif- 
gracef "  Circamdances  thatfhouldjuHify  fuchanaftion, 
can  fcarcely  occur.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  fitua- 
tion,  that  fniii  exclude  the  poffibility  of  future  life, 
vigour  and  ufefulnefs.  It  will  frequently  happen  that 
tie  man,  who  c;  ice  faw  nothing  before  him  but  de- 
spair, fhall  afcerA'ardi  enjoy  a  long  period  of  happi- 
V^OL.  1.  L 
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neis  and  honour.  To  efcape  from  pain  is  a  motive 
exclufr/ely  felfiili,  and  he  who  poilpones  the  poffible 
beneiit  of  many  to  his  perfcnal  eafe,  feems  to  be  the 
fit  object  of  cenfure,  and  not  of  approbation. 

"  Is  there  then  no  cafe  in  which  fuicide  is  a  virtue  ?" 
What  iliall  we  think  of  the  reafoning  of  Lycurgus, 
who,  when  he  determined  upon  a  voluntary  death  re- 
marked, "  that  all  the  faculties  a  rational  being  pof- 
felTed  were  capable  of  a  moral  ufe,  and  that,  after 
having  fpent  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  a 
.man  ought,  if  poffible  to  render  his  death  a  fource  of 
additional  benefit  r"  This  was  the  motive  of  the  fui- 
cide  of  Codrus,  Leonidas  and  Decius.  If  the  fame 
motive  prevailed  in  the  much  admired  fuicide  of  Cato, 
and  he  were  inftigated  by  reafons  purely  benevolent, 
it  is  impoffible  not  to  applaud  his  intention,  even  if 
he  were  millaken  in  the  application.  The  difEculty 
is  to  decide  whether  in  any  inftance,  the  recourfe  to  a 
voluntary  death,  can  overbalance  the  uiefulnefs  to  be 
exerted  in  twenty  years  of  additional  life. 

Additional  importance  will  be  reflected  upon  this  dif- 
quifition,  if  we  remicmber  that  martyrs  [f^oc^vsig]  are 
fuicides  by  the  very  fignification  of  the  term.  They 
die  for  a  tellimony  [^.ct^v^iov].  But  that  would  be 
impolTible,  if  their  death  were  not  to  a  certain  degree 
a  voluntary  adlion.  We  mufl  affume  that  it  was  "pof- 
fible for  them  to  avoid  this  fate,  before  we  can  draw 
any  conclufion  from  it  in  favour  of  the  caufe  they  ef- 
poufed.  They  were  determined  to  die,  rather  than 
refled  diftionour  on  that  caufe. 
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OF    DUELLING. 

Moti'ves  of  duelilng:  i.  revenge. — 2.  reputation, — -Fal-- 
lacy  of  this  motive.— Objediicn  anfvjered, — illujira- 
ticn. 

IT  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  beftow  a  mo- 
ment's conlideration  upon  the  trite,  but  very  im- 
portant cafe  of  duelling.  A  fncrt  refledlion  will  fuffice, 
to  fet  it  in  its  true  ligiit. 

This  defpicable  pradice  was  originally  invented  by 
barbarians  for  the  gratification  of  revenge.  It  was. 
probably  at  that  time  thought  a  very  happy  prcjeft 
for  reconciling  the  odioufnefs  of  malignity  with  the 
gallantry  of  courage. 

But  in  this  ligi'it  it  is  now  generally  given  up. 
Men  of  the  beil  underftanding  who  lend  it  their  fanc- 
tion,  are  unwillingly  induced  to  do  fo,  and  engage  in 
fmgle  combat  merely  that  their  reputation  may  fultain 
no  ilander. 

Which  of  thefe  two  actions  is  the  truefi:  tell  of 
courage:  the  engaging  in  a  pradice  which  our  judg- 
ment difapproves,  becaufe  we  cannot  fubmit  to  the 
confequences  of  following  that  judgment  ;  or  the  do- 
ing what  we  belie've  to  be  right,  and  chearfuUy  en- 
countering all  the  confequences  that  may  be  annexed 
to  the  piadice  of  virtue  i  With  v\^hat  .patience  can  a, 
ipan  of  virtue  think  of  cutting  off  the  life  of  a  fellow 
mortal,  or  of  putting  an  abrupt  clofe  to  all  the  gene- 
rous projeds  he  niay  himfelf  conceive  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  merely  becaufe  he  has  not  the  flrmnefs  to 
awe  impertinence  and  falfhood  into  filence  } 

**  But  the  refufmg  a  duel  is  an  ambiguous  aftion. 
Cowards  may  pretend  principle  to  fiielter  themfelves 
fi-om  a  danger  they  dare  not  meet.'* 

This  is  partly  true  and  partly  falfe.     There  are  fev/. 
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afllcns  inueed  that  are  not  ambigaoiss,  or  that  whK 
the  fame  general  outline  may  not  proceed  from  dif- 
ferent motives.  But  the  manner  of  doing  them  will 
fufHciently  Ihow  the  principle  from  which  they  fpring. 

He,  that  would  break  through  a  received  cuftom 
b;ca-:iie  he  believes  it  to  be  wrong,  mull: no  doubt  arm 
hiinfelf  with  fortitude-  The  point  in  which  we  prin- 
cipally frill,  is  in  not  accurately  underllanding  cur 
o.vn  intentions,  and  taking  care  beforehand  to  purify 
aurfelves  from  every  alloy  of  .weaknefs  and  error. 
ITe,  who  coTines  forv.ard  vxith  no  other  idea  but  that 
of  rectitude,  and  who  exprelles,  with  the  fimplicity 
and  nrmneis  which  conviction  never  fails  to  inlpire, 
the  views  with  which  he  is  penetrated,  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  mi:  iahen  for  a  coward.  If  he  heiitate,  it  ig 
b:caufe  he  has  not  an  idea  perfectly  clear  of  the  fen.- 
tlmcnt  he  intends  to  convey.  If  he  be  in  any  degree 
embarraiTed,  it  is  becaufe  he  has  not  a  feeling,  ^d£- 
fciently  generous  and  intrepid,  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
tion in  vvaich  he  is  ur^'ed  to  en^ap-e. 

If  courage  have  any  intelligible  nature,  one  of  its 
principal  fruits  muft  be  the  daring  to  fpeak  truth  at 
all  times,  to  ail  perfons,  and  in  every  poffibie  fitu- 
iition  in  which  a  well  informed  fenfe  of  duty  may 
prefcribe  it.  What  is  it  but  the  want  of  courage  that 
fhquld  prevent  me  from  faying,  **  Sir,  1  will  not  ac- 
cept your  challenge.  Have  i  injured  yoa  ?  1  will 
readily  and  without  compulfion  repair  my  injuHice 
to  the  uttermoil  mite.  Have  you  mifconilrued  me? 
State  to  me  the  particulars,  and  doubt  not  that  what 
is  true  I  \\ill  make  appear  to  be  true.  I  ftould  be  a 
notorious  criminal,  were  I  to  attempt  your  life,  or 
afill  }  ou  in  an  attempt  upon  mine.  What  compenfa- 
tion  will  the  opinion  of  the  world  make  for  the  recol- 
lection of  fo  vile  and  brutal  a  proceeding  ?  There  is 
no  true  applaufe,  but  where  the  heart  of  him  that  re- 
ceives It,  beats  in  unifon.  There  is  no  terrib-le  cenfure, 
that  the  heart  repels  with  confcious  integrity.  J  am 
not  the  coward  to  do  a  deed  that  my  foul  deteHs,  be- 
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Gaiife  I  cannot  endure  the  fcoiTs  of  the  mi^aken.  Lofs 
of  reputation  is  a  ferious  evil.  But  I  wijl  aft  fo  that 
no  man  hereafter  Ihall  fufpedl  nie  of  irrefolution  and 
pufiilanimity."  lie  that  ihould  firmly  hold  this  lan- 
guage, and  aft  accordingly,  would  fcon  be  acquitted- 
of  every  dilhonourable  imputation. 


C  H  A  P.     III. 

OF  THE    EqUALITY  OF  MANKIND-. 

Phyjical  equality. — Ohjeuiott. — Anfwers. — Moral  eqna^- 
lity. — Hoifj  limited. — Pro-vince  of  foliiical jujiice. 

THE  principles  of  jufiice,  as  explained  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  proceed  upon  the  aiTamption 
of  the  equality  of  mankind.  This  equality  is  either 
ghyiical  or  moral.  Phyfical  equality  may  be  confi- 
dfired  either  as  it  relates  to  the  ilrength  of  the  body  or 
the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

This  part  of  the  fubjeft  has  been  expofed  to  cavil 
and  objeftion.     It  has  been  faid,  '^^  that  the  reverfe 
Qi   this    equality    is    the   refult    of  our    experience,. 
Among  the  individuals  of  our  fpecies  we  aftually  find . 
that  ;here  are  not  two  alike.     One  man  is  flrong  and. 
another  weak.     Onem.an.is  wife  and  another  foolifli. 
All  that  exifts  in  the  world  of  the  inequality  of  con- 
ditions is  to  be   traced  to  this  as  their  fource.     The: 
ftrong  man  poffeiTes  power   to  fubdue,  and   the  weak, 
ftands  in  need  ofan  ally  to  proteft.     The  confequence; 
is    inevitable:   the -equality    of  conditions    is  a  chi- 
merical afiumption,  neither  poiTible  to  be  reduced  into 
praftice,  nor  defirable  if  it  could  be  fo  reduced." 

Upon  this  llatement  two  obfervations  are  to  be 
snade.  Firft,  this  inequality  was  in  its  origin  infi- 
liitely  lefs  than  it  is  at  prefent.  In  th^  uncultivated 
ftate  of  man  difeafes,  effeminacy  and  luxury  were  lit- 
tle knQwaj  and   of  confequence   the  ilrength  of  every. 
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lone  much  more  nearly  approached  to  the  flrength  of 
,'  his  neiglibour.  In  the  uncultivated  ftate  of  man  xh£ 
tiiiderllandings  of  all  were  lir^iited,  their  wants,  their 
iieas  and  their  views  nearly  upon  a  level.  It  was  to  be 
expelled  that  in  their  firil  departure  from  this  ftate 
great  irregularities  would  introduce  themfelves  ;  and  h 
is  the  objeclof  fubfequent  wifdom  and  improvement 
to  mitigate  thefe  irregularities. 

Secondly,  notwithftanding  the  encroachments  that 
have  been  made  upon  the  equaUty  of  mankind,  a  great 
,  and  fubHantial  equaliiy  remams.  There  is  no  fuch 
difparity  among  the  human  race,  as  to  enable  one  man 
to  hold  feveral  other  men  in  fubjedion,  except  fo  fas 
a,3  they  are  willing  to  be  fubjecl.  All  government  is 
founded  in  opinion.  Men  at  prefent  live  under  any 
particular  form,  becaufethey  conceive  it  their  intereil 
to  do  fo.  One  part  indeed  of  a  community  or  empire 
may  be  held  in  fubjedion  by  force  ;  but  this  cannot, 
be  the  perfonal  force  of  their  defpot ;  it  mull  be  the 
force  of  another  part  of  the  community,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  tl  elrintereil  to  fupport  bis  authoi-ity. 
Deflroy  this  opinion,  and  the  fabric  which  is  built  upon 
it  falls  to  the  grounds  It  follows  therefore  that  all. 
men  are  effentiaily  independent. — So  much  for  tliephy- 
ficai  equality. 

The  moral  equality  is  ftill  lefs  open  to  re.ifonable 
exception.  By  moral  equality  1  underlhand  the  pro- 
priety of  applying  one  unalterable  rule  of  juftice  to. 
every  cafe  that  may  arife.  This  cannot  be  queilioned. 
but  upon  arguments  that  would  fubvert  the  very  na- 
ture of  virtue.  *' Equality,"  it  has  been  affirmed, 
*'  will  al.v::ys  be  an  unintelligible  ndion,  fo  long  as. 
the  capacities  of  men  fiiali  be  unequal.,  and  their  pre- 
tended claims  have  ngither  guarantee  nor  fanfiion  by 
which  they  can  be  inforced  *."     Bat   furely  julHce  is 

*    "  On  a  dit — que  nous  auions   tens  les  ineiries  droits. 
'j-'U-ncrc  ce  qus  c'ft  qus  les  me-nes  droits,  ouily  a  /--.s^ahti 
de  talejis   su  deforce,  &  nuUe  garantie,     nul' ef^n'riQiC"^" 
Jij^,:iaL,   RdvoLtlon  d' d^d  ioue,  p.  3.1. 
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Cufficiently  intelligible  in  its  own  nature,  abiiraftedly 
from  the  confideration  whether  it  be  or  be  not  reduced 
into  pradice.  Jullice  has  relation  to  beings  endowed 
with  perception,  and  capable  ofpleafure  and  pain. 
Now  it  immediately  refults  from  the  nature  of  fach 
beings,  independently  of  any  arbitrary  conftitution, 
that  pleafure  ia  agreeable  and  pain  odious,  pleafure  to 
be  defired  and  pain  to  be  obviated.  It  is  therefore  juii 
and  reafonable  that  fuch  beings  fhonld  contribute,  fo 
far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  to  the  pleafure  and  benefit 
of  each  other.  Among  pleafures  fome  are  more  ex- 
quifite,  more  unalloyed  and  lefs  precarious  than  others. 
It  is  juil  that  thefe  Ihould  be  preferred . 

From  thefe  fimple  principles  we  may  deduce  the 
moral  equality  of  mankind.  We  are  partakers  of  a 
common  nature,  and  the  fame  caufes  that  contribute  to 
the  benefit  of  one,  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  anotlier. 
Ourfenfesand  faculties  are  of  the  fame  denomination. 
Our  pleafures  and  pains  will  therefore,,  be  the  fame. 
We  are  all  of  us  endowed  withreafon,  able  to  compare 
to  judge  and  to  infer.  The  improvement  therefore 
which  is  to  be  defired  for  one,  is  to  be  defircd  for  ano- 
ther. We  fhall  be  provident  for  ourfelves  and  ufe- 
ful  to  each  other,  in  proportion  as  we  rife  above  the- 
atmofpbere  of  prejudice.  The  feme  independence, 
the  fame  freedom  from  any  fuch  refiraint,  as  ihould, 
prevent  us  from  giving  the  reins  to  cur  own  under- 
flanding,  or  from  uttering  upon  all  cccafions  whatever 
we  think  to  be  true,  will  conduce  to  the  improvement 
of  all.  There  are  certain  opportunities  and  a  certain 
fituation  mdft  advantageous  to  every  human  being,  and 
it  is  juil  that  thefe  fliould  be  communicated  to  all,  2.s- 
nearly  as  the  general  economy  will  permit. 

There .  is  indeed  one  fpecies  of  moral  inequality 
parallel  to  the  phyfical  inequality  that  has  been  pJrea- 
dy  defcribed.  The  treatment  to  which  men  are  en- 
titled is  to  be  meafured  by  their, merits  and  their  vir- 
tues. That  country  would  not  be  the  feat  of  wifdo-n 
aja:i.  reafon^  where  the  bejiefadotof  his  fpecies  was  r,s.- 
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garded  with,  no  greater   df^gree  of  complacence  than- 
their    enemy,     i^ut   in   reality   this  diiHnction,  i'o  fur 
from  being  adverfe  to  equality  in  any  tenable  fenfe,  is 
friendly  to  it,  and  is  accordingly  known' by  the  ap- 
pellation   of  equity,  a   term   derived    from  the   fame 
origin.     Thoagli  in  fome  fenfe  an  exception,  it  tend^- 
to  the  fame  purpofe  to  v/hich  the  principle  itfelf  is  in- 
debted for  its  value.     It  is  calculated   to   infufe  into 
every  bofom  an  emulation  of  excellence.     The  thing 
really  to  be  de'^red  is  the  removing  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble  arbitrary   dillinctions,  and  leaving   to  talents  and'^ 
virtue  the  field  of  exertion   unimpaired.     We  (liould 
endeavQur  to  afford    to  all  the  fame  opportunities  and. 
the    Otme  enncouragement,  and   to    render  juftice  the 
common  interefl:  and  choice. 

It  fnould  be  obferved,  that  the  objecb  of  this  chap- 
ter is  barely  to  prefent  a  general  outline  of  the  princi- 
ple of  equality.     The  praftical  inferences  that   flow 
from  it,  mul^  remain  to  be  detailed  under  fubfequent  . 
heads  of  enquiry. 


CHAP.     IV. 

ON    PERSONAL    VIRTUE     AND    ]>UTY. 

Of  -virtuous  affion. — Of  a  'virtuotcs  ag^.it. — Capacity — 
in  inanimate  fiihfl ances — in  ?nan. —  inference.  —  Of  be- 
ne'JoUnt  error.— Nature  of  njice. — Illif  rations. — Mu^ 
i ability  cf  the  principle  of  belief.- — Ccmplexity  in  the 
operation  cf  7noti^-^jes, — Deduction. —  Of  duty. — It.  is 
Tie-ver  our  duty  to  do  'wrong. 

THEP^E  are  twc  fubj^£!s.  of  the  utmcf:  i-mpcrt- 
ance  to  a  jail  delineation  of  the  principles  of  fo- 
eiety,  which  are  on  that  account  entitled  to  a  feparate 
exaniinition  ;  the  duties  incumbent  on  men  living  in 
fociety,  and  the  rights  accruing  to  them'.  It  v/ill  pro- 
b*=.b.ly'  be  founds    that  the  whole  of  what  may  afier.- 
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wards  be  advanced  upon  the  different  branches  of  po- 
litical enquiry,  will  be  intelligible  or  iiiconiifi;ent,  as 
thefe  topics  are  accurately  or  erroneoally  explained, 

Firil,  ofperfonal  virtue  and  duty. 

Virtue,  like  every  other  term  of  general  fciencej 
may  be  underllood  either  abfolutely,  or  as  the  qua* 
lification  and  attribute  of  a  particular  being  :  in  other 
words,  it  is  one  thing  to  enquire  v/hether  an  adioa 
is  virtuous,  and  another  to  enquire  whether  a  man  is 
virtuous.  The  former  of  thefe  quefiions  is  contider- 
ably  fimple  ;  the  latter  is  more  complex^  and  will  re.- 
qaire  an  examination  of  feveral  circomllances  before 
it  can  be  fatisfaftorily  detenniaed. 

In  the  firft  fenfe  1  v/ould  define  virtue  to  be  any 
a<Siion  or  adions  of  an  intelligent  being,  proceeding 
from  kind  and  benevolent  intention^  and  having  a 
tendency  to  contribute  to  general  happinefs.  Thus 
defined,  it  diilributes  itfelf  under  two  heads;  and, 
in  whatever  inftance  either  the  tendency  or  the  in- 
tention ?is  wanting,  the.  virtue  is  incomplete.  Aa 
aflion,  however  pure  njiay  be  the  intention  of  the 
aftor,  the  tendency  of  which  is  mifchievoas,  or 
which  Hiall  merely  be  nugatory  and  ufelefs  in  it& 
charadler,  is  not  a  virtuous  aciidn.  Were  it  other- 
wife,  we  iliould  be  obliged  to  concede  the  appella- 
tion of  virtue  to  the  m oft  nefarious  deeds  of  bigots, 
perfecutcrs  and  religious  afiaiTms,  and  to  the  weakell 
obfervances  of  a  deluded  faperilition.  Still  lefs 
does  an  a-flion,  the  confequences  of  which  fhall  be 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  higheil  degree  bene£cial,  but 
which  proceeds  from  a  mean,  coiTupt  and  degrad- 
ing motive,  deferve  the  appellation  of  virtue.  A 
virtuous  a6lion  is  that,  of  which  both  the  motive 
and  the  tendency  concur  to  excite  our  approbation. 

Let  us  proceed  from  the  confideration  of  the  adion 
.to  that  of  the  ador.  Before  we  can  decide  upon  the 
degree  in  which  any  man  is  entitled  to  be  denon:ir 
nated  virtuous,  we  mull  compare  his  performance 
with  his  means.     It  is  not  enough  that  his  condud  i^ 
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attended  with  an  overbalance  of  good  intention  and" 
beneficial  refults.  If  it  appear  that  he  has  fcarccly 
produced  the>  tenth  part  of  that  benefit,  either  in  mag- 
nitude or  extent,  which  he  was  capable  of  producing,, 
it  is  only  in  a  very  limited  fenfe  that  he  can  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  virtuous  man. 

V/hat  is  it  therefore,  we  are  led  to  enquire,  that 
conflitutes  the  capacity  of  any  man?  Capacity  is  an 
idea  produced  in  the  m.ind  by  a  contemplation  of  the 
aiiemblage  of  properties  in  any  fubilance,  and  the 
ufes  to  Vv^hich  a  fubilance  fo  circuinflanced  may  be  ap- 
plied. -  Thus  a  given  portion  of  metal  may  be  forvAcd 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  manufa6lurer  into  various  im- 
plements, a  knife,  a  razor,  a  fword,  a  dozen  of  coat- 
buttons,  &c.  This  is  one  ftage  of  capacity.  A  fe-^ 
cond  is,  when  it  has  already  received  the  form  of  a. 
knife,  and,  being  difmiiTed  by  tlie  manufa(flurer,  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  perfon  v.  ho  intends  it  for  his 
private  ufe.  By  this  perfon  it  may  be  devoted  topur- 
pofes,  beneficial,  pernicious  or  idle. — To  apply  thefe 
confiderations  to  the  nature  of  a  human  being. 

We  are  not  here  enquiring  refpe6"ting  the  capacity 
of  man  abfolutdy  fpeaking,  but  of  an  individual ;  the 
performer  of  a  given  aftion,  or  the  perfon  who  has- 
engaged  in  a  certain  feries  of  conduil.  In  the  fame 
manner  therefore  as  the  knife  may  be  applied  to  vari- 
ous purpofes  at  the  pleafure  of  its  polTelibr,  fo  an  in- 
dividual endowed  with  certain  qualincations,  may  en- 
gage in  various  purl'uits,  according  to  the  views  ''iTat, 
are  pref^ntcd  to  him,  and  the  moiives  that  actuate  his 
mind. 

Human  capacity  however,  is  a  fubjed  attended 
with  greater  ambiguity  than  the  capacity  of  inanimate 
fubftances.  Capacity  afiumes  fomething  as  fixed,  and 
enquires  into  the  temporary  application  of  thefe  per- 
manent qualities.  But  it  is  eafierto  define  with  toler- 
able precifion  the  permanent  qualities  of  an  individual 
knife,  for  example,  than  of  an  individual  man,. 
£yery  thingan  man  may  be  faid  to  be. in  a  ilate  of  iiux ; . 
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he  is  a  Proteus  whom  we  know  not  how  todetain-  That 
of  which  I  am  capable,  for  inllance,  as  to  my  conduct 
to-day,  falls  extremely  Ihort  of  that  of  which  I  am  ca- 
pable as  to  my  coadud  in  the  two  or  three  next  enfuing 
years.  For  what  I  ftiall  do  to-day  I  am  dependent 
upon  my  ignorance  in  forae  things,  my  want  of  prac- 
tice in  others,  and  the  erroneous  habits  Imay  in  any 
refpedhavecontraded.  But  many  of  thefe  difadvan- 
tages  may  be  fuperfeded,  when  the  quefiion  is  ref- 
pecling  what  I  ihall  produce  in  the  t -"^o  or  three  next 
years  of  my  life.  Nor  is  this  ail.  Even  my  capacity 
of  to-  day  is  in  a  great  degree  determinable  by  the 
motives  that  fnall  excite  me.  When  a  man  is  placed 
in  circumftarces  of  a  very  ilrongand  impreffive  nature, 
he  is  freqiiei; :  T:  and  to  poiTefs  or  inftantaneouily  to 
acquire,  cap^Ci:  e^  ^^hich  neither  he  nor  his  neigh- 
bours previoujly  iufpecled.  We  are  obliged  however 
in  the  decifions  of  morality  to  fubmit  to  thefe  uncei- 
tainties.  It  is  only  after  having  fcrm.ed  the  moil  ac- 
cjrate  notions  we  are  able  refpecling  the  capacity  of  a 
man,  and  compared  this  capacity  v>  ith  his  perfor- 
mance, that  v/e  can  decide  ^^/ith  any  degree  of  fatis- 
faction  whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
virtuous. 

There  is  another  difficulty  v/hich- adheres  to  this 
quefiion.  Is  it  the  motive  alone  ihat  we  are  entitled 
to  take  into  confideration  when  we  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  individual,  or  are  we  obliged,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  virtue  abfolutely  taken,  to  ccnfider  both 
the  motives  and  the  tendency  of  his  conduft  ?  The 
former  of  thefe  has  been  frequently  ailerted.  But  it 
is  attended  with  ferious  diiiicukies. 

Firft,  vice  as  it  is  commonly  underftocd,  is,  fo  far  as 
regards  the  motive,  purely  negative.  To  virtue  it 
is  neceffary,  that  it  proceed  from  kind  and  benevolent 
intention  ;  but  malevolence,  or  a  difpofition  to  draw 
a  dired:  gratification  from  the  fufrerings  of  others,  is 
not  necelfary  to  vice.-  It  is  fufTicient  that  the  agent 
regards  with  negledl  thefe  benevolent  confide  rations 
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which  are  allied  to  general  good.  This  mode  of 
fpeaking  Teems  to  arifefrom  the  Gircumflance,  that,  in 
cftimating  the  merics  of  athers,  Me  rl^afonably  regard 
the  aftual  benefit  or  mifthief  that  is  produced  as  the 
principal  point;  and  confider  the difpolition  that  pro- 
duces it,  merely  as  it  tends  to  infure  to  us  a  con- 
tinuation of  benefit  or  injury. 

Secondly,  aftions  in  the  higheft  degree  injurious  to 
the  public  have  often  proceeded  from  motives  uncom.- 
monly  confcientious.  The  mofr  determined  political 
affaffins,  Clement,  Ravaillac,  Dam.iens  and  Gerard, 
feem  to  have  been  deeply  penetrated  with  anxiety  for 
the  eternal  welfare  of  mankind.  For  thefe  objcdls 
they  facrificed  their  eafe,  andchearfully  expofed  thera- 
felves  to  tortures  and  death.  Benevolence  probably 
had  its  part  in  lighting  the  fires  of  bmithfield,  and 
pointing  the  daggers  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  The 
authors  of  the  Gui.powder  Treafon  were  in  general 
men  remarkable  for  the  fandlity  of  their  lives  and  the 
auilerity  of  their  manners. 

The-  nature  whether  of  religious  im.poflure,  or  of 
perfevering  enterprife  in  general,  feems  fcarcely  to 
have  been  fufficiently  developed  by  the  profefTors  of 
moral  enquiry.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  a 
man  to  recom.mend  with  enth^fiafm,  that  which  he 
does  not  think  intrinfically  admirable.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  for  a  man  jp  engage  in  a  very  ar- 
duous undertaking,  that  he  does  not  perfuade  himfelf 
will  in  fome  way  be  extenfively  ufeful.  Wnen  arch- 
bifhop  Becket  fet  himfelf  againfr  the  whole  power  of 
Kenry  the  fecond,  and  bore  every  fpecies  of  con- 
tumely with  an  unalterable  fpirit,  we  may  eanly  dif- 
cover  the  haughtinefs  of  the  prief!:,  the  infatiiible  am- 
bition that  delighted  to  fet  its  foot  upon  the  neck  of 
kings,  and  the  immeafurable  vanity  that  received  with 
complacence  the  incenfe  of  an  adoring  multitude;  but 
we  may  fee  with  equal  evidence  that  he  regarded  him- 
felf as  the  champion  of  the  caufe  of  God,  and  expec- 
ted the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  a  future  flats. 
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Precipitate  and  fuperficial  judges  conclude  that  he 
who  impofes  upon  others,  is  in  moil  cafes  aware  of 
the  delufion  himfelf.  But  this  feldom  happens.  Self- 
■deception  is  of  all  things  the  moll  eafy.  Whoever 
■ardently  wilhes  to  find^a  propofition  true,  may  be  ex- 
pedled  infenfibly  to  veer  towards  the  opinion  that  fuits 
his  inclination.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  by  him 
who  confiders  the  fubtlety  of  the  human  mind*,  that 
belief  fhould  fcarcely  ever  reft  upon  the  mere  bafis  of 
evidence,  and  that  arguments  are  always  viewed 
through  a  deluiive  medium,  magnifying  them  into 
Alps,  or  diminiihing  them  to  nothing. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  the  grounds  of  our  opinions 
are  complicated,  fo  are  the  motives  to  our  actions. 
It  is  probable  that  no  wrong  action  is  com.mitted  from 
motives  entirely  pure.  It  is  probable  that  confcien- 
tious  afTallins  and  perfecutors  have  fome  mixture  of 
ambition  or  the  love  of  fame,  and  fome  feelings  of 
animofity  and  ill  will.  But  the  deception  they  put 
upon  themfelves  may  neverthelefs  be  complete.  They 
Hand  acquitted  at  the  bar  of  their  own  examination  ; 
and  their  injurious  condacl,  if  confidered  under  the 
head  of  motive  only,  is  probably  as  pure,  as  much  of 
that  conducl  which  falls  with  the  befl  title  under  the 
denomination  of  virtue. 

For,  thirdly,  thofe  anions  of  men,  which  tend  to 
increafe  the  general  happinefs,  and  are  founded  in. 
the  purefl  motives,  have  fome  alloy  in  the  caufes  from 
which  they  proceed.  It  has  been  feen  that  the  motive* 
of  each  fmgle  aftion  in  a  man  already  arrived  at 
maturity  are  innumerable f  :  into  this  mixture  it  is 
fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed  that  fomething  improper,  meaa 
and  inconfiflent  with  that  impartial  eftimate  of  thing* 
which  is  the  true  foundation  of  virtue,  fnould  not  in- 

*  Book  I,  Chap.  V,  p.  59. 
t  Bookl,  Chap.  V,  p.  55>. 
Y®L.  I,  M 
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Jinuate  itfelf.  It  feems  rcafonable  to  believe,  that 
fucii  alliens,  as  are  known  moil  admirably  to  have 
contributed  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  have  fprung 
from  views,  of  all  others  the  leaft  adulterated.  But 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  adtions,  confiderably 
ufeful,  and  to  a  great  degree  well  intended^,  have  had 
as  much  alloy  in  their  motive,  as  other  anions  Avhich, 
fpringing  from  a  benevolent  dirpofition,  have  been 
extenfively  detrimental. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations  it  appearsj  that  if  we 
were  to  adjuft  the  llandard  of  virtue  from  intention 
alone,  we  fnould  leverfe  all  the  received  ideas  ref- 
pecling  it,  giving  the  palm  to  fome  of  the  greateft 
pefls  of  mankind  at  the  expence  of  others  who  have 
been  no  contemptible  benefactors.  Intention  no  doubt 
is  of  the  efTence  of  virtue.  But  it  ^vill  not  do  alone.  In 
deciding  the  merits  of  others  we  are  bound  for  the 
moft  part  to  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  deciding 
the  merits  of  inanimate  fubilances.  The  turning 
point  is  their  utility.  Intention  is  of  no  farther  value 
than  as  it  leads  to  utility  :  it  is  the  means,  and  not  the 
end.  We  ihall  overturn  therefore  every  principle  of 
jupL  reafoning  if  we  bellow  our  applaufe  upon  the  moil 
mifchievous  of  mankind,  merely  becaufe  the  mifchief 
they  produce  arifes  from  miilake ;  or  if  we  regard 
them  in  any  other  light,  than  we  ihould  an  engine  of 
deHruftTon  and  mifery,  that  is  conflrudled  of  very 
eoftly  materials. 

llie  reafonings  of  the  early  part  of  this  chapter 
upon  the  fubjed  of  virtue,  m.ay  equally  be  applied 
to  elucidate  the  term  duty.  Duty  is  that  mode  of 
aftion  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  which  conftitutes 
the  bell  poilible  application  of  his  capacity  to  the 
general  benefit.  The  only  diflinflion  to  be  made  be- 
tv/een  what  was  there  adduced  upon  the  fubjeft  of  per- 
fonal  virtue,  and  the  obfervations  which  rAofl  aptly 
apply  to  the  coniideration  of  duty,  confiils  in  this  : 
that,  though  a  man  ihould  in  fome  inilances  negleft 
the  bell  application  of  his  capacity,  he  may  yet  be  en- 
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titled  tc  the  appellation  of  virtuous  ^  but  duty  is  uni- 
form, and  requires  of  us  thatbefc  application  in  every 
fituation  that  prefents  itfelf. 

This  way  of  confidering  the  fubje£l  furnifhes  us 
with  the  folution  of  a  queftion  which  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  attended  with  confiderable  difficulty.  Is  it  my 
duty  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  my  erroneous  con- 
fcience  ?  Was  it  the  duty  of  Everard  Digby  to  blow 
up  king  James  and  his  parliament  "with  gunpowder  ? 
Certainly  not.  Duty  is  the  application  of  capacity  Xo 
the  real,- not  imaginary,  benefit  of  mankind.  It  was 
his  dutyto  entertain  a' fmcere  and  ardent  deiire  for  the  im- 
provement and  liappinefs  of  others.  With  this  duty 
he  probably  complied.  But  it  was  not  his  duty  to  ap- 
ply that  defire  to  a  purpofe,  dreadful  and  pregnant 
vvith  inexhauilibls  mifchief.  With  the  prejudices-he 
entertained  perhaps  it  was  impoifible  for  him  to  do 
otherwife.  But  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  labour  under  prejudice.  Pernaps  it  will 
be  found  that  no  rnan  can  in  any  inilance  a£l  otherwife- 
than  he  does*.  But  this,  if  true,  will  not  annihilate 
the  meaning  of  the  term  duty.  It  has  already  been 
feen  that  the  idea  of  capacity  and  the  bell  application 
of  capacity,  is  equally  intelligible  of  inanimate  fub- 
fiances.  Duty  is  a  fpecies  under  this  generical  term, 
and  implies  merely  the  beil  application  of  capacity  in 
an  intelligent  being,  whether  that  application  origi- 
nate in  a  felf-moving  power,  or  in  the  irrefiftible  im- 
pulfeof  motives  and  confiderations  prefented  -to  the 
underilanding.  To  talk  of  the  duty  of  doing  wrong-, 
can  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  than  to  take  away  all  pre- 
cifion  and  meaning  from  language. 

^  *  Book  IV,  Chap,  y. 
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Vofili've   rights    exploded, — Prouince  of   morality    unit"- 
mited,— Objection.— 'Confequefices  of  the  doiirine  of  pO'- 
ftvve  rights. —  Admmition  confdered. — Rights  ofking^ 
of  communities. ~^2segatiue    rights    irrefragable.*'^ 


Of  difcrztion. 

TFIE  rights  of  man.  have,  like  many  other  poli- 
^^  tical  and  moral  quefiions,  furnifhed  a  topic 
of  eager  and  pertinacious  difpute  more  by  a  confufed 
and  inaccurate  ilatement  of  the  fubjed  of  enquiry, 
than  by  any  coniiderable  di-IFtculty  attached  to  the  fab- 
jed  itfelf. 

The  real  or  fuppofed  rights  of  man  are  of  two  kinds, 
pofitive  and  negative  ;  the  right  in  certain  cafes  to  da 
as  we  lift  ;  and  the  right  we  poiTefs  to  the  forbearance 
or  aflifean.ce  of  other  men. 

Thefirfc  of  thefe  a  jaft  philofophy  will  probably  inr 
duce  us  univerfally  to  explode. 

There  is  no  fphere  in  which  a  human  being  can  be 
fuppofed  to  ad,  where  one  mode  of  proceeding  will 
not,  in  every  given  inftance,  be  moje  reafonabie  than 
sny  other  mode.  That  mode  the  being  is  bound  by 
^vtr-j.  principle  of  jullice  to  purfue. 

Morality  is  nothing  elfe  but  that  fyllem,  which 
teaches  us  to  contribute  upon  all  occafions,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  power,  to  the  well  being  and  happinefs  of 
every  intellectual  and  feniitive  exiilence.  But  there 
is  no  action  ofour]iv«?s,whicli  does  notinfome  way  affedl. 
that  happinefs.  Our  property,  our  time  and  our  fa? 
culties  may  all  of  them  be  made  to  contribute  to  this 
end.  The  periods,  which  cannot  be  fpent  in  the  ac- 
tive produdion  of  happinefs,  may  be  fpent  in  pre- 
paration. There  is  not  one  of  our  avocations  or 
amufements,  that  does  not  by  its-  eifeds  reudei:  us. 
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more  or  lefc  ni  to  contribute  our  quota  to  the  general 
utility.  If  then  every  one  of  our  alliens  fall  within  the 
province  of  morals,  it  foilov,'s  that  we  have  no  rights 
in  relation  to  the  feleciing  them.  No  one  will  main- 
tain, that  we  have  a  right  to  trefpafs  upon  the  di<5lates 
of  morality. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  natural  philofophers,  that 
a  fmgle  grain  of  faad  more  or  lefs  in  the  flruclure  of  the 
earth,  would  have  produced  an  infinite  variation  in  its 
hiftory.'  If  this  be  true  in  inaninate  nature,  it  is  much 
more  fo  in  morals.  The  encounter  of  two  perfons  of 
cppolite  fexes,  fo  as  to  lead  to  the  relation  of  marriage, 
in  many  cafes  obvioully  depends  upon  the  moll  trivial 
circumilances,  any  one  of  v,  hich  being  changed,  the 
relation  would  not  have  taken  place.  Let  the  inftance 
be  the  father  and  mother  of  Shakefpeare.  If  they  had 
not  been  conne6led,  Shakefpeare  would  never  have 
been  born.  If  any  accident  had  happened  to  the  wife 
during  her  pregnancy,  if  ihe  had  on  any  day  let  her 
foot  half  an  inch  too  far  and  fallen  down  a  flight  of  ilairs, 
if  Ihe  had  turned  down  one  ilreet  ir  Head  of  another, 
through  which,  it  may  be,  fome  hideous  objedl  was 
paiTing  along,  Shakefpeare  might  never  have  come 
alive  into  the  v/orld.  The  determination  of  mind,  in 
confequence  of  which  the  child  contracts  fome  of  his 
earlieil  propenlities,  which  call  out  his  curioiity  in- 
duilry  and  ambition,  or  on  the  other  hand  leave  him 
unobferving,  indolent  and  phlegmatic,  is  produced  by 
circumilances  fo  minute  and  fubtle,-as  in  few  inilances 
to  have  been  made  the  fubje6l  of  hiftory.  The  events 
which  afterwards  produce  his  choice  of  a  profelTion  or 
purfuit,  are  not  lefs  precarious.  Every  one  of  thefe 
incidents,  when  it  occurred,  grew  out  ofaferiesof 
incidents  that  had  previoull).  taken  place.  B-very 
tiling  is  conneded  in  the  univerfe.  l£  any  man 
aiTerted  that  if  Alexander  had  not  bathed  himfelf  in  the 
river  Cydnus,  Shakefpeare  would  never  have  written^ 
it.  would  be  impoifibie  to  alHrm  that  his  affertioa  w.as  i^ 
^atrue,.. . 
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To  the  Inference  we  are  deducing  from  this  flaternent 
of  fads,  it  may  be  objecled,  '*  that  it  is   true  that  all 
events  in   the    univerfe   are  connected,  and  the  mof!: 
memorable  revolutions  may  depend  for  their  exiftence 
upon  trivial  caufes  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  dif- 
cern  the  remote  bearings  and  fubtle  influences  of  our 
own  aftions  ;  and  by   what   we  cannot  difcern  it  can 
never  be  required  of  us   to  regulate   our   condu6l," 
This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  its  force  in  the  nature  of 
an  objedionwill  be  taken  away,  if  we  confider,  ferft, 
that  though  our  ignorance  will  jnftify  us  in  neglefting 
that  which,  had  we  been  better  informed,  we  (hould 
have  {e^n   to   be  mofl  beneficial,  it  can  fcarcely   be 
confidered  as  conferring  on  us  an  abfolute  right  to  in- 
cur that  negied.     Secondly,  even  under  the  limited 
powers  of  our  difcernment,  it  will  feldom  happen  to  & 
man  eminently  confcientious  and  benevolent,  to  fee  na 
appearance  of  fuperiority,  near  or  remote,  direct  or 
indire<51:,  in  favour  of  one  fide  of  any  alternative  pro- 
pofed  to  his  choice  rather  than  the  other.  We  are  bound 
to  regulate  ourfelves  by  the  beft  judgment  we  can  exert. 
Thirdly,  if  any  thing  remain  to  the  pofitive  rights  of 
man  after  this   deduction,    and  if  he  be  at  liberty  to 
regulate  his  conduct  in  any  inftance  independently  of 
the  dictates  of  morality,  it  will  be,  iirft,  an  imperfect, 
not  an  abfolute  right,  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
imbecility  ;  and  fecondly,  it  v/ill  relate  only  to  fu»k 
iniignificant  matters,  if  fuch  there  be,  as,  after  the 
beft   exercife  of  human  judgm.ent,  cannot  be  difcerned 
to  have  the  remcteft  relation  to  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. 

Few  tilings  have  contributed  more  to  undermine  the 
energy  and  virtue  of  the  human  fpecies,  than  the  fup- 
pcfiticn  that  we  have  a  right,  as  it  has  been  phrafed, 
to  do  wliat  we  will  v^itli  our  own.  It  is  thus  that  the 
inifer,  who  accumulates  to  no  end  that  v/liich  diftufed 
would  have  conduced  to  the  welfare  of  thoufands,  that  the 
liixuricus  man  who  wallows  in  indulgence  and  feei 
Bumei0iisfai»iUes  around  him  piain^  ia  beggary,  nevsc 
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fail  to  tell  us  of  tlieir  rights,  and  to  filence  animad- 
verfion  and  quiet  the  cenfure  of  their  own  minds,  by 
obferving,  "  that  they  came  fairly  into  poffeffion  of 
their  wealth,  that  they  owe  no  debts  and  that  of  con- 
fequence  no  man  has  authority  to  enquire  into  their 
private  manner  of  difpoling  of  that  which  appertains 
to  them."  We  have  in  reality  nothing  that  is  flridly 
fpeaking  our  own.  We  have  nothing  that  has  not  a 
deilination  prefcribed  to  it  by  the  immutable  voice  of 
reafon  and  jullice  ;  and  refpeding  which,  if  we  fu- 
perfede  that  deftination,  we  do  not  entail  upon  our*- 
felves  a  certain  portion  of  guilt. 

As  we  have  a  duty  obliging  us  to  a  certain  conduct 
lefpefling  our  faculties  and  our   poiTeffions,    fo  our  ' 
neighbour  has  a  duty  refpe6ling  his  admonitions  and 
advice.     He  is  guilty  of  an  omiffion  in  this  point,  if 
he  fail    to  employ  every  means  in  his  power  for  the 
amendment  of  our  errors,  and  to  have  recourfe  for  that 
purpofe,  as  he  may  fee  occafion,  to  the  moil  unreferved  - 
animadverfion  upon  our  propenfities  and  condu'3:.     It 
is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  certain  points  are  efpecially 
within  my  province,  and  therefore  he  may  not  afford  - 
me  invited  or  uninvited,  his  affiilance  in  arriving  at  a- 
right  decilion.     He   is   bound  to  form  the  belt  judo-- 
ment  he  is  able  refpedling  every  circumftance  that  falls 
under  his  obfervation  ;  what  he  thinks  he  is  bound  to.- 
■declare  to  others  ;  and,  if  to  others,  certainly  not  lefs 
to  the  party  immediately  concerned.     The  worft  con- 
fequences,  through  every  rank  and  department  of  life, 
have  arifen,  from  men's   fuppoiing  their  functions  in' 
any  cafe  to  be  fo  facred,  that  every   one,  except  the 
aftual  principal,  was   bound  to  be  wholly  blind  and 
and  dumb  in  relation  to  them. 

The  ground  of  this  error  has  been  a  propeniity,  td 
which  we  are  frequently  fubjeft,  of  concluding  from 
the  excefs  to  the  thing  itielf.  Undoubtedly  our  neigh-* 
bour  is  to  be  direiled  in  his  animadverlions,  net  by  a 
fpirit  of  levity  and  impertinence,  but  by  a  calcjlaiion 
cf  the.  eveatuai  utility.     Unjloub  tediy  there  is  one  per- 
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fon  who  mufl  in  almoil  all  inftances  be  the  real  a(^c2^ 
and  other  perfons  may  not,  but  with  caution  and  fober 
reflexion,  occupy  his  time  with  their  fuggeilions  as  to 
the  condu(5c  he  ought  to  purfue.  There  is  fcarcely 
any  tyranny  more  grofs,  than  that  of  the  man  who 
fhould  perpetually  intrude  upon  as  his  crude  and  half- 
witted advices,  or  who,  not  obferving  when  in  point 
of  Hrength  and  clearnefs  he  had  done  jullice  to  his 
own  conception,  fhould  imagine  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
repeat  and  prefs  itupon  us  without  end.  Advice  per- 
haps requires  above  all  things,  that  it  fhould  be  ad^ 
miniflered  w4th  fimpiicity,  difrnterefcednefs,  kindnefs 
and  moderation. — To  return. 

It  iias  been  afhrmed  by  the  zealous  advocates  of 
liberty,  "that princes  andmagiftrateshaveno  rights;" 
and  no  pofition  can  be  more  incontrovertible.  There 
is  no  iituation  of  their  lives  that  has  not  its  corref- 
pondent  duties.  There  is  no  power  intrufted 
to  them  that  they  are  not  bound  to  exercife  exclufively 
for  the  public  good.  It  is  ftrange  that  perfons  adopt- 
ing this  principle  did  not  go  a  flep  farther,  and  per- 
ceive- that  the  fame  reftritlions  were  applicable  to  fub- 
jeds  ctod  citizens. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add,  that,  if.  individuals 
have  no  rights,  neither  has  ibciety,  which  poiTefTes 
nothing  but  what  individuals  have  brought  into  a 
common  ilock.  The  abfurdity  of  the  common  opi- 
nion, as  applied  to  this.fubjed:,  is  HilLmore  glaring, 
if  pOiTible,  than  in  the  view  in  which  we  have  already 
confidered  it,_.  Acco];-ding  to  the  ufual  fentiment, 
every  club  aiTembling  for  any  civil  purpofe,  every 
congregation  of  religionills  aiTemblmg  for  the  wor- 
fhip  of  God,  has  a  right  to  eftablifn  any  provifions  or 
ceremonies,  no  matter  how  ridiculous  or  deteftc^ble;, 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
others,  Realbn  lies  proHrate  under  their  feet ;  they 
have  a  right  to  trample  upon  and  infult  her  as  they 
pleafe.  Jt  is  in  the  fame  fpirit  we  have  been  toldj, 
ihsit  every  nation  has  a  right  to  choofe  its  form.,  of 
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government.  A  moft  acute  and  original  author  was 
probably  milled  by  the  vulgar  phrafeology  on  this 
fabjeft,  wlien  he  afferted,  that,  "  at  a  time  when 
neither  the  people  of  France  nor  the  national  alTembly 
w^ere  troubling  themfelves  about  the  aiFairs  of  England 
or  the  Englifn  parliament,  Mr.  Burke's  condud  was 
unpardonable  in  commencing  an  unprovoked  attack 
upon  them  *." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  inevitable  refult  of  human  im- 
perfedion,  that  men  and  focieties  of  men  ihould  model 
their  condnd  by  the  befc  judgment  they  are  able  to 
form,  whether  that  judgment  be  found  or  erroneous. 
But,  as  it  has  been  before  iliov/n  that  it  cannot  be 
their  duty  to  do  any  thing  detrimental  to  the  general, 
happinefs  f ,  fo  it  appears  v/ithequal  evidence  that  they 
cannot  have  a  right  to  do  fo.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
abfurd  propofrdon  than  that  v/hich  aiTirmiS  the  right 
of  doing  wrong.  A  miilake  of  this  fort  has  been 
attended  with  the  moft  pernicious  confequences  in 
public  and  political  alTairs.  It  cannot  be  too  ftrongly 
inculcated,  that  focieties  and  communities  of  men  are 
in  no  cafe  empowered  to  eriabliih  abfurdity  and  in-, 
juftice ;  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not,  as  has 
fometimes  been  ridiculoufiy  afferted,  *'  the  voice  of 
truth  and  of  God;"  and  that  univerfal  confent  cannot 
convert  wrong  into  right.  The  moft  infignilicant  in- 
dividual ought  to  hold  himfelf  free  to  animadvert  upon- 
the  decifions  of  the  mioft  auguft  affembly  ;  and  other 
men  are  bound  in  jaftice  to  liften  to  him,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  foundnefs  of  his  reafons,  andthe  ftrength 
of  his  remarks,  and  not  for  any  acceftory  advantages 
he  may  derive  from  rank  or  exterior  importance. 
The  moft  crowded  forum,  or  the  moft  venerable  fe- 
nate,  cannot  make  one  proportion  to  be  a  rule  of  juf- 
tice, that  was  not  fubftantiaily  fo  previouily  to  their 
decifion.  They  can  only  interpret  and  announce  that- 
law,  which  derives  its  real  validity  from  a  higher  and, 

^   Rights  of  Man,  page  i.  f   Ckap.  IV,  ^.  13^^ 
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m'jre  immutable  authority.      If  we  fubmit  to  their 
deciiioiis  in  cafes  where  we  are  not  convinced  of  their 
redtitude,  this  fabmiiiionis  an  affair  of  prudence  only  ; 
a  reafonable  man  v,  ill  lament  the  emergence,  while 
Jie  yields  to  the  neceiTity.     l£  a  congregation  of  men- 
agree  univerfally  to  cut  off  their  right  hand,    to  fnuf 
their  ears   upon   free  enquiry,    or  to  affirm  two  and-, 
two  upon  a  particular  occafion  to  be  lixteen,    in  all 
thefe  cafes  they  are  Avrong,  and  oug^ht  unequivocally 
to  be  cenmred  for  ufarping  an  authorJty  that  does  noc; 
belong  to  them.     They  ought  to  be  toldjr.   "  Gentle- - 
men,  you  are  not,  as  in  the  intoxication   of  power 
you  have  been  led  to  imagine,  omnipotent;  there  is- 
an  authority  greater  than  yours,    to   which  yoa  are- 
bound  aiTidaouily   to  conform  yourfelves."     No  man- 
if  he  Vvere  alone  in  the  world,  would  have  a  right  to- 
make  himfelf  impotent  or  miferable. 

So  much  for  the  poiitive.  rights  of  man,  which  if 
there  be  any  cogency  in  the  preceding  arguments, 
are  all  of  them  fuperfeded  and  rendered  null  by  the 
fuperior  claims  of  juftice.  His  negative  rights^  when 
freed  from  the  ambiguity  that  has  arifen  from  the  im- 
proper mixture  and  confounding  of  thefe  two  heads,, 
will  probably  be  found  liable  to  little  controverfy. 

In  the  £rfl  place  he  is  faid  to  have  a  right  to  life  and- 
psrfoaal  liberty.  This  propofition,  if  admitted,  muH:: 
be  admitted  with  great  limJtation.  He  has  no  right 
to  his  life,,  when  his  diuy  calls  him  to  refign  it. 
Other  men  are  bound  [it  v/ould  be  improper  in  ikia- 
nefs  of  fpeech  upon  the  ground  of  the  preceding  ex- 
planations, to  fay  they  have  a  right]  to  deprive  him- 
of  life  or  liberty,  if  that  ft  ou Id  appear  in  any  cafe  to 
be  indif|3enfably  neceffary  to  prevent  a  greater  evil. 
The  negative  rights  of  man  will  be  beil  underilood 
from  the  following  elucidation.^ 

Every  man  has  a  certain  fphere  of  difcretion,  which- 
be  has  a  right  to  expeft  (hall  not  be  infringed  by  his 
neiglibours.  This  right  flows  from  the  very  nature 
af  rnaQ.     Firil,  all  men  are  fallible :    no  man,.can  bs_ 
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jmlrfied  in  fetting  up  his  judgment  as  a  Handard  for 
others.  We  have  no  infallible  judge  of  controverfies ; 
each  man  in  his  own  apprehenlion  is  right  in  his  deci- 
iions ;  and  we  can  find  no  fcdsfadory  mode  of  ad- 
jufting  their  jaring  pretenfions.  If  every  one  be  de- 
firous  of  impofing  his  fenfe  upon  others,  it  will  at  lall 
come  to  be  a  controverfy,  not  of  reafon,  but  of  force. 
Secondly,  even  if  ^ve  had  an  infallible  criterion,  no- 
thing would  be  gained,  unlefs  it  were  by  all  men  re- 
cognized as  fuch.  If  I  were  fecured  againft  the  poffi- 
bility  of  miftake,  mifchief  and  not  good  would  accrue 
from,  impofing  my  infallible  truths  upon  my  neighbour, 
and  requiring  his  fubmifiion  independently  of  any 
conviction  I  could  produce  in  his  underftanding. 
Man  is  a  being  who  can  never  be  an  object  of  jull 
approbation,  any  farther  than  he  is  independent.  He 
muft  confult  his  own  reafon,  draw  his  ownconclufions, 
and  confcientioufly  conform  himfelf  to  his  ideas  of 
propriety.  Without  tiiis  he  will  be  neither  ailive,  nor 
confiderate,  nor  refolute,  nor  generous. 

For  thefe  two  reafons  it  is  neceffary  that  every  man 
fhould  ftand  by  himfelf,  and  reil  upon  his  own  under- 
.(landing.  For  that  purpofe  each  mull:  have  his  fphere 
of  difcretion.  No  man  mufl  encroach  upon  my  pro- 
vince, nor  I  upon  his.  He  may  adviie  m.e,  mode- 
rately and  without  pertinacioufnefs,  but  he  muft  not 
expeci  to  dictate  to  me.  He  may  cenfure  me  freely 
and  without  referve  ;  but  he  Ihoald  remember  that  X 
am  to  ad  by  xxvf  deliberation  and  not  his.  He  may 
exercife  a  republican  boldnefs  in  judging,  but  he  mufl: 
not  be  peremptory  and  imperious  in  prefcribing. 
Force  may  never  be  reforted  to,  but  in  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary and  imperious  emergency.  I  ought  to  ex- 
.  ercife  my  talent's  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  but  that 
exercife  mufc  be  the  fruit  of  my  own  conviiviion  ;  no 
man  mult  attempt  to  prefs  me  into.tiie  far  vice.  I  ought 
to  appropriate  fuchpart  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  hj 
any  accident  comes  into  my  polTeiTion,  and  is  not  ne- 
^sffary  to  my  benefit,  to  the  ufe  of  others  i  bat  they 
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muH  obtain  it  from  me  by  argument  and  expoflnla* 
tion,  not  by  violence.  It  is  in  this  principle  that 
what  is  commonly  called  the  right  of  property  is  found- 
ed. Whatever  then  comes  into  m.y  pofTeffion,  without 
violence  to  any  other  man,  or  to  the  infdtutions  of 
fociety,  is  my  property.  This  property,  it  appears 
by  the  principles  already  laid  down,  I  have  no  right 
to  difpofe  of  at  my  caprice  ;  every  fhilling  of  it  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  laws  of  morality  ;  but  no  man  can 
be  ju(li£ed,  in  ordinary  cafes  at  leaft,  in  forcibly  ex- 
torting it  from  me.  When  the  laws  of  morality  Ihail 
be  clearly  underftood,  their  excellence  univerfally  ap- 
prehended, and  themfelves  feen  to  be  coincident  with 
each  man's  private  advantage,  the  idea  of  property  in 
this  {evSe  will  remain,  but  no  man  will  have  the  leaft 
defire,  for  purpofes  of  oflentation  or  luxury,  to  polTefs 
more  than  his  neighbours. 

A  fecond  branch  of  the  negative  rights  of  man, 
confiils  in  the  right  each  man  poffefTes  to  the  aiTiftance 
of  his  neighbour.  This  will  be  fully  elucidated  here- 
after*. 

■'  ■  «i  "'  '  ""  '  I    I      I    -  L   mm  I    I.    ,1     II  I       ,   III  lOiMi' 
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Foundation  of  virtue. -^— Human  aSlions  regulated :  i.  by 
the  nature  of  things. -^2.  hy  pojiti^e  infitution. -^Ten- 
dency of  the  latter  :  I.  to  excite  --virtue. — Its  equivocal 
charader  in  this  refpeSi. — 2.  to  infor?n  the  judgment, 
— Its  inaptitude  for  that  pur pofe< — Pro'vince  ofcofifcience 
conjidered. — Tendency  of  an  interference  ivith  that  pro- 
vince,— IJnfuitahlenefs  of  puniJh?neKt — either  to  imprefs 
ne-xv  fentimsnts — or  to  Jlrengthe7i  old  ones. — Recapitu- 
lation, 

IT  has  appeared,  that  the  moH  eiTential  of  thofe 
rights  which  coaftitute  the  peculiar  fphere  appi'O- 
priate  to  each  individual,  and  the  right  upon  v/hich 
every  other  depends  as  its  bafis,  is  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufeto  fayfomething 
diftindtiy  on  this  head. 

To  a  rational  being  there  can  be  but  one  rule  of 
conduct,  juilice,  and  one  mode  of  afcertaining  that 
rule,  the  exercife  of  his  undejftanding. 

K  in  any  inftance  I  am  made  the  mechanical  inftru- 
ment  of  abfolute  violence,  in  that  inftance,  I  fall  under 
a  pure  Hate  of  external  llavery.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
not  being  operated  upon  by  abfolute  compulfion,  I  am 
wholly  prompted  by  fometking  that  is  frequently  call- 
ed by  that  name,,  and  adl  from  the  hope  of  reward 
or  the  fear  of  puniihment,  the  fubjedion  I  fulFer  is 
doubtlefs  iefs  aggravated,  but  the  effedl  upon  my 
moral  habits  may  be  in  a  Hill  higher  degree  injurious. 

In  the  mean  time,  v/ith  refpecl  to  the  condudl  I 
ftiould  obferve  upon  fuch  occafions,  a  diftindion  is  to 
be  made.  Juilice,  as  it  was  defined  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  is  coincident  with  utility.  I  am  myfelf  a  par: 
•of  the  great  whole*,  and  my  happinefs  is  a  part  of  that 
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complex  view  of  things  by  which  julHce  is  regulated. 
The  hope  of  reward  therefore  and  the  fear  of  punifh- 
ment,  however  wrong  in  themfelves,  and  inimical  to 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  are  motives  which,  fo 
long  as  they  are  reforted  to  in  fociety,  muft  and  ought 
to  have  fome  influence  with  my  mind. 

There  are  two  defcriptions  of  tendency  that  may 
belong  to  any  aftion,  the  tendency  which  it  polfeiTes 
by  the  neceffary  and  unalterable  laws  of  exil^ence, 
and  the  tendency  which  refults  from  the  arbitrary  inter- 
ference of  fome  intelligent  being.  The  nature  of  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery,  pleafure  and  pain,  is  independent 
of  pofitive  inflitution.  It  is  imm.utably  true  that  what- 
ever tends  to  procure  a  balance  of  the  former  is  to  be  de- 
fired,  and  v/hacever  tends  to  procure  abalance  of  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  rejected.  In  like  manner  there  are  certain 
features  and  principles  infeparable  from  fuch  a  being  as 
man  ;  there  are  caufes  which,  in  their  operation  upon 
him,  are  in  their  own  nature  generative  of  pleafure, 
and  fome  of  a  pleafure  more  excellent  than  others. 
Every  aftion  has  a  refuit  which  may  be  faid  to  be  pe- 
culiarly its  own,  and  which  will  always  follow  upon 
it,  unlefs  fo  far  as  it  may  happen  to  be  fuperfeded  by 
the  operation  of  other  andextrinlicalcaafes. 

The  tendency  of  pofitive  inftitution  is  of  two  forts, 
to  furnifh  an  additional  m.otive  to  the  prailice  of  vir- 
tue or  right,  and  to  inform  the  underilanding,  as  to 
what  ad.ions  are  right,  and  what  actions  are  wrong. 
Much  cannot  be  faid  in  commendation  of  either  of  thefe 
tendencies. 

Firll,  pofitive  inftitution  may  furnifn  an  additional 
jnotive  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  I  ha\'e  an  opportunity 
of  eilentially  contributing  to  the  advantage  of  twenty 
individuals  ;  they  v  ill  be  benefited  and  no  other  per- 
fons  will  fuilain  a  material  injury.  I  ought  to  embrace 
this  opportunity.  Here  Jet  us  fuppofe  pofitive  inflitu- 
tion to  interfere,  and  to  annex  fome  great  perfonal 
reward  to  t'le  difcharge  ofmy  duty.  This  immediately 
changes  the  nature  of  the  adion.     Before,  Iperferred 
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it  for  its  intrinfic  excellence.  Now  fo  far  as  the  po- 
fitive  inftitution  operates,  I  prefer  it,  becaufe  fome 
perfon  has  arbitrarily  annexed  to  it  a  great  weight  of 
felf-intereft.  But  virtue,  confidered  as  the  q.uaiity  of 
an  intelligent  being,  depends  upon  the  difpofition  with 
which  the  aftion  is  accompanied.  Under  a  pofitive 
inftitution  then,  this  very  adion,  which  is  intrinficaiiy 
virtuous,  may,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  agent,  become 
vicious.  The  vicious  man  would  before  have  ne- 
glecled  the  advantage  of  thefe  twenty  Individ uals^, 
becaufe  he  would  not  bring  a  certain  inconvenience  or 
trouble  upon  himfelf.  The  fame  man  with  the  fam.e 
difpofition  will  nov/  promote  their  advantage,  becaufe 
his  own  welfare  is  concerned  in  it.  Twenty,  other 
things  equal,  is  twenty  times  better  than  one.  He 
that  is  not  governed  by  the  moral  arithmetic  of  the 
cafe,  or  who  ads  from  a  difpofition  diredly  at  Vv^ar 
with  that  arithmetic,  is  unjuft*.  In  other  Vi'ords, 
moral  im.provement  will  be  forwarded,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  expofed  to  no  other  influence,  than 
that  of  the  tendency  which  belongs  to  an  adicn  by 
the  necefTary  and  unalterable  lav.s  of  exiftence.  This 
is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  otherwife  vague  and 
obfcure  principle,  ''  that  we  ihould  do  good,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  confequences ;"  and  by  that  other,  "  that 
we  may  not  do  evil,  from  the  profped  of  good  to 
refult  from  it,"  The  cafe  would  have  been  rendered 
-ftili  more  glaring,  if,  inftead  of  the  Vvelfare  of  twen- 
ty, we  had  fuppofed  the  welfare  of  millions  to  have 
been  concerned.  In  reality,  whether  the  difparity  be 
great  or  fmail,  the  inference  muii  be  the  fame. 

Secondly,  pofitive  inftitution  may  inform  the  un- 
derftanding,  as  to  what  adions  are  right,  and  what 
adions  are  wrong.  Here  it  nay  be  of  advantage  to 
us  to  relied  upon  the  term#  underllanding  and  infor- 
mation. Underftanding,  particularly  as  it  is  con- 
cerned with  moral  fubjeds,  is  the  percipient  of  truth. 
This  is  its  proper  fphere.     Information,    fo  far  as  it 
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is  genuine,  is  a  portion  detached  from  the  great 
body  of  truth.  You  inform  me,  *' that  Euclid  afferts 
the  three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two 
right  angles."  Still  1  am  unacquainted  with  the  truth 
cf  this  propofition.  '*  But  Euclid  has  demonflrated 
it.  Kis  denionilration  has  exilled  for  two  thoufand 
years,  and  during  that  term  has  proved  fatisfaiStory 
to  every  man  by  whom  it  has  been  underftood."  I  am 
neverthelefs  uninformed.  The  knowledge  of  truth 
lies  in  the  perceived  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
the  terms  of  a  propofition.  bo  long  as  1  am  unac- 
quainted with  the  middle  term  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  compared,  fo  long  as  they  are  incom- 
nienfurate  to  my  underftanding,  yoa  may  have  fur- 
nifhed  me  with  a  principle  from  which  I  may  reafon 
truly  to  farther  confequences ;  but  as  to  the  principle 
itfelf  I  m.ay  llri(3;ly  be  faid  to  know  nothing. 

Every  propofition  has  an  intrinfic  evidence  of  its 
own.  Every  confequcnce  has  premifes  from  which  it 
flows  ;  and  upon  them,  and  not  upon  any  thing  elfe, 
its  validity  depends.  If  you  could  work  a  miracle  to 
prove,  **  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal 
to  two  right  angles,"  I  ihould  ilill  know,  that  the 
propofition  had  been  either  true  or  falfe  previouily  to 
the  exhibition  of  th&  miracle ;  and  that  there  was  no 
neceifary  conneclion  between  any  one  of  its  terms  and 
the  miracle  exhibited.  The  m.iracle  would  take  oiF 
my  attention  from  the  true  queilion  to  a  quellion  alto- 
gether different,  that  of  authority.  By  the  authority 
adduced  I  might  be  prevailed  on  to  yield  an  irregular 
aiTent  to  the  propofition ;  but  I  could  not  properly  be 
faid  to  perceive  its  truth. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  it  were,  it  might  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  a  refinement  foreign  to  the  concerns  of  hu- 
man life.  Pofitive  inftllutions  do  not  content  them- 
felves  with  requiring  myaffent  to  certain  propofitions, 
in  confideration  of  the  refpedable  tellimony  by  whicl^ 
they  are  inforccd.  This  would  am.ount  to  no  more, 
than  advice  flowing  from  a  refpe<^able  quarter,  whjch^. 
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after  all,  I  mig-ht  reje£l  if  it  did  not  accord  with  the 
mature  judgment  of  my  own  underftanding.  But  in 
the  very  nature  of  thefe  inftitutions  there  is  included, 
a  fanflion,  a  motive  either  of  puniihment  or  reward 
to  induce  me  to  obedience. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  ''  that  pofitive  inftitutions 
ought  to  leave  me  perfectly  free  in  matters  of  con- 
fcience,  but  may  properly  interfere  with  my  condufi 
in  civil  concerns.''  But  this  dillinftion  feerns  to  have 
been  very  lightly  taken  up.  What  fort  of  moralifl: 
muft  he  be,  who  makes  no  confcience  of  what  paiTes 
in  his  intercourfe  with  other  men?  .  Such  a  diflindion 
proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition,  '•  tliat  it  is  of  great 
confequence  w' liether  I  bow  to  the  eaft  or  the  weft ; 
whether  I  call  the  objeft  of  my  worfhip  Jehovah  or 
Alia ;  whether  I  pay  a  prieft  ia  a  furplice  or  a  black 
coat.  Thefe  are  points,  in  which  an  honeft  man 
ought  to  be  rigid  and  inflexible.  But  as  to  thofs 
other  whether  he  fhall  be  a  tyrant,  a  Have  or  a  free 
citizen;  whether  he  fhall  bind  himfelf  with  multi- 
plied oaths  impoffible  to  be  performed,  or  be  a  rigid 
obferver  of  truth  ;  whether  he  fnall  fwear  allegiance  to 
a  king  a^e  jure  or  a  king  d^  facto,  to  the  beft  or  the 
worft  of  all  poffible  governments  ;  refpefting  thefe 
points  he  may  fafely  commit  his  confcience  to  the 
keeping  of  the  civil  magiftrate."  In  reality,  by  as 
many  inftances  as  I  a6l  contrary  to  the  unbiafTed  dic- 
tate of  my  own  judgment,  by  fo  much  i  abdicate  the 
moft  valuable  part  of  the  charadler  of  mjin. 

lam  fatisfied  at  prefent,  that  a  certain  conduct, 
fuppofe  it  be  a  rigid  attention  to  the  confidence  of 
private  converfation,  is  incumbent  upon  me.  You 
tell  me,  *'  there  are  certain  cafes  of  fuch  peculiar 
emergency  as  to  fuperfeae  this  rule."  Perhaps  1= 
think  there  are  not  If  I  admit  your  propofition^- 
a  wide  field  of  enquiry  is  opened,  refpsding  what- 
cafes  do  or  do  not  aeferve  to  be  confidered- as  ex- 
eeptions..      It  is  little   likely   tjiat  we  ihould  agree » 
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refpeding  all  thefe  cafes.  How  then  does  the  law 
treat  "me,  for  my  confcientious  difcharge  of  what  I 
corx<:eive  to  be  my  duty  ?  Becaufe  I  will  not  turn  in- 
former (which,  it  may  be,  1  think  an  infamous  cha- 
rafter)  againfl:  my  moft  valued  friend,  the  law  accufes 
me  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  felony  or  murder,  and 
perhaps  hangs  me.  I  believe  a  certain  individual  to 
be  a  confirmed  villain,  and  a  moil  dangerous  member 
of  fociety,  and  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  warn  others, 
perhaps  the  public,  againft  the  eiFedofhis  vices. 
Becaufe  I  publifn  what  1  know  to  be  true,  the  law 
convicts  me  of  libel,  fcandahim  magnaium,  and  crimes 
of  1  know  not  what  complicated  denomination. 

If  the  evil  Itopped  here,  it  would  bs  well.  If  I 
only  fuifered  a  certain  calamity,  fuppofe  death,  I 
could  endure  it.  Death  has  hitherto  been  the  com- 
mot  lot  of  men,  and  I  expeifl  at  fome  time  or  other  to 
fiibmit  to  it.  Human  fociety  mail:  fooner  or  later  be 
deprived  of  its  individual  members,  whether  they  be 
valuable,  or  whether  they  be  inconfiderable.  But  the 
punilhment  acts  not  only  retrofpedively  upon  me,  but 
profpe£lively  upon  my  contemporaries  and  country- 
men. My  neighbour  entertains  the  fame  opinion 
refpefting  the  conduct  he  ought  to  hold  as  I  did.  The 
executioner  of  public  juftice  however  interpofes  with 
a  powerful  argument,  to  convince  him  that  he  has 
miftaken  the   path  of  abftra6l  rectitude. 

Wliat  fort  of  converts  will  be  produced  by  this  un- 
feeling logic  ?  "  1  have  deeply  refleded,"  fuppofe^ 
**  upon  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  am  convinced  that  a 
certain  proceeding  is  incumbent  on  me.  But  the  hang- 
joian,  fupported  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  aitures  m.e  X 
am  miftaken."  li  I  yield  my  opinion  to  his  dictuTjiy 
my  adion  becomes  modified,  and  my  charader  alfo.. 
An  influence  like  this  is  inconfiilenc  with  all  generous 
magnanimity  of  fpirit,  all  ardent  impartiality  in  the 
difcovery  of  truth,  and  all  inflexible  perfeverance  in  its 
affertion.  Countries,  expofed  to  the  perpetual  inter- 
ference  of    decrees   inilcad  of  ai-gumeats,    exliibit 
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within  their  boundaries  the  mere  phantoms  of  men. 
We  can  never  judge  from  an  obfervation  of  their  in- 
habitants what  men  would  be,  if  they  knew  of  no  ap- 
peal from  the  tribunal  of  confcience,  and  if,  whatever 
they  thought,  they  dared  to  fpeak,  and  dared  to  adl. 

At  prefent  there  will  perhaps  occur  to  the  majority 
of  readers  but  few  inftances  of  laws,  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  interfere  with  the  confcientious  difcharge 
of  duty.  A.  confiderable  number  will  occur  in  the 
courfe  of"the  prefent  enquiry.  More  would  readily 
offer  themfelves  to  a  patient  refearch.  Men  are  fo 
fuccefsfally  reduced  to  a  common  ftandard  by  the 
operation  of  pofitive  law,  that  in  moft  countries  they 
are  capable  of  little  more  than,  like  parrots,  repeating 
what  others  have  faid.  This  uniformity  is  capable  of 
being  produced  in  two  ways,  by  energy  of  mind  and 
indefatigablenefs  of  enquiry,  enabling  a  confiderable 
number  to  penetrate  with  equal  fuccefs  into  the  re- 
ceiTes  of  truth  ;  and  by  pufillanimity  of  temper  and  a 
frigid  indifference  to  right  and  wrong,  produced  by 
the  penalties  which  are  fufpended  over  fuch  as  ffiall 
difmtereftedly  enquire,  and  communicate  and  ad  upon 
the  refult  of  their  enquiries.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive 
which  of  thefe  is  the  caufe  of  the  uniformity  that  pre- 
vails in  the  prefent  inil:ance. 

One  thing  more  in  inforcement  of  this  important 
conlideration.  *'  I  have  done  fomething,"  fuppofe, 
*'  which  though  wrong  in  itfelf,  I  believe  to  be 
right;  or  I  have  done  fomething  v^hich  I  ufually  ad- 
mit to  be  wrong  ;  but  my  conviction  upon  the  fubjecl 
is  not  fo  clear  and  forcible,  as  to  prevent  my  yielding 
to  a  powerful  temptation."  There  can  be  no  doubts 
that  the  proper  way  of  conveying  to  my  underiland- 
ing  a  truth  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  or  of  impreiling 
upon  ir.e  a  firmer  perfuafion  of  a  truth  with  which  1 
am  acquainted,  is  by  an  appeal  to  my  reaion.  Even 
n,n  angry  expoftulation  with  me  upon  my  conduct, 
will  but  excite  limilar  paEions  in  me,  and  cloud,  in- 
stead of  illuminate^  my  undenlandiag.     There  is  Qcr- 
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tainly  a  way  of  expreffing  truth,  withfuch  benevolence 
as  to  command  attention,  and  fuch  evidence  as  to  in- 
. force  conviction  in  all  cafes, whatever. 

Puniihment  inevitably  excites  in  the  fufFerer,  and 
ought  to  excite,  a  fenfe  of  injuftice.  Let  its  purpofe  be 
to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  a  propofition,  which  I 
at  prefent  believe  to  be  falfe.  It  is  not,  abilradedly 
confidered,  of  the  nature  of  an  argument,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  begin  with  producing  convidion.  Puniih- 
ment is  a  comparatively  fpecious  name  ;  but  is  in  rea- 
lity nothing  more  than  force  put  upon  one  being  by 
another  who  happens  to  be  flronger.  But  ftrength 
apparently  does  not  conftitute  juilice.  The  cafe  of 
puniihment,  in  the  view  in  which  we  now  confider  it, 
is  the  cafe  of  you  and  me  differing  in  opinion,  and 
your  telling  me  that  you  mufi  be  right,  fmce  you  have 
a  more  brav/ny  arm,  cr  have  applied  your  mind  more 
to  the  acquiring  fKill  in  your  weapons  than  I  have. 

But  let  us  fuppofe,  *'  that  I  am  convinced  of  my  er- 
ror, but  that  my  convidion  is  fuperficial  and  fluftuat- 
ing,  and  the  object  you  propofe  is  to  render  it  durable 
and  profound."     Ought   it    to    be  thus  durable  and 
profound  ?    there  are   no   doubt  arguments  and   rea- 
fons  calculated  to  render  it  fo.     Is  the  fubjecl  in  reality 
problematical,    and   do   you  wifh  by  the    weight  of 
your  blows  to  make   up    for  the  deiiciency  of  your 
logic  f  This  can  never  be  defended.     An  appeal  to 
force  muft  appear  to  botli  parties,  in  proportion  to  the 
fDLiiidnefs  of  their  underfianding,  to  be  a  confsiTion  of 
inibecility.     He  that  has  recourfe  to  it,    would   have 
no  occaiion  for  this   expedient,  if  he  were  fufficiently  j 
acquainted  with  the  powers'of  that  truth  it  is  his  of^h 
iice   to  communicate.     If  there   be  ajiy  man  who,   in|:J 
fuffering  punidiment,  is  not  confcious  of  injuftice,   he|^ 
ir.uft  have  had  his  raind.previoully  debafed  by,ilavery,  Vi 
aiKi  his  fenfe  of  moral  right  and  v^rang  blunted  by  a 
feries  of  oppreifion. 

If  therebe  any  truth  more  unqueicionable  than  the 
i^il,  iti^j  that  every  man  is  bound  to  the  exertion, of. 
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his  faculties  in  the  difcovery  of  right,  and  to  the  car- 
rying into  ciFe6l  all  the  right  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted. It  may  be  granted  that  an  infallible  fland- 
ard,  if  it  could  be  difcovered,  would  be  confiderably 
beneficial.  But  this  infallible  ftandard  itfelf  would  be 
of  little  ufe  in  human  affairs,  unlefs  it  had.  the  property 
of  reafoning  as  well  as  deciding,  of  enlightening  the 
mind  as  well  as  conftraining  the  body.  If  a  man  be 
in  fome  cafes  obliged  to  prefer  his  own  judgment,  he 
is  in  all  cafes  obliged  to  confult  that  judgment,  be- 
fore he  can  determine  whether  the  matter  in  quellion 
be  of  the  fort  provided  for  or  no.  So  that  from  this 
reafoning  it  ultimately  appears,  that  no  man  is  obliged 
to  conform  to  any  rule  of  conduft,  farther  than  the 
rule  is  found  confiftent  with  juftice. 

Such  are  the  genuine  principles  of  human  fociety. 
Such  would  be  the  unconilrained  condition  of  its  mem- 
bers, in  a  ftate  where  every  individual  within  the  fo- 
ciety, and  every  neighbour  without,  was  capable  of 
liftening  with  fobriety  to  the  didates  of  reafon.  We 
(hall  not  fail  to  be  impreffed  with  confiderable  regret, 
if,  when  we  defcend  to  the  prefent  mixed  cliaradlers  of 
mankind,  we  find  oarfelves  obliged  in  any  degree  to 
depart  from  fo  fimple  and  grand  a  principle.  The 
univerfal  exercife  of  private  judgment  is  a  doclrine 
fo  unfpeakably  beautiful,  that  the  true  politician  will 
certainly  feel  infinite  reludance  in  admitting  the  idea 
of  interfering  with  it.  A  principle  objed  in  the  fub- 
fequent  llages  of  enquiry  will  be  to  difcufs  the  emer=. 
gency  of  the  cafes  that  may  be  thought  to  demand 
this  interference. 
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SYSTEI^lS  OF  POLITICAL  WR-ITEP.S; 

The  quejlionJi(ited.—Firfi  hypcthefis  :  government  fowad- 
ed  in  fupericr Jlrength . — Second  hypothefs  :  gO'-vern?neni 
jure  divino. — Third  hypothefis  :  the  focial  contraci.-^-— 
The  jirft  hypothejis  examined.- —  The  fee  end. — Criterion 
Df  divine  right :    I.  patriarchal  defcent — -2.  jujlice,. 

HAVING  in  the  preceding  bcok  attempted  a 
general  delineation  of  the  principles  of  rational 
fociety,  it  is  proper  that  we  in  the  next  place  proceed 
to  the  topic  of  government. 

It  has  hitherto  been  tke  perfualion  of  communities 
of  men  in  all  ages  and  Countries,  that  there  are  occa- 
fions  in  which  it  becomes  neceffary,  to  fuperfede  pri- 
vate judgment,  for  the  fake  of  public  good,    and  to. 
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control  the  acls  of  the  individual,  by  ana6l  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  the  whole. 

Previoufly  to  our  deciding  upon  this  quefton,  it  will 
be  of  advantage  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  manner  in  which  this  control  may- 
be exercifed  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  violence  and 
ufurpation  in  regard  to  the  individual.  This  point 
being  determined,  v^ill  affift  us  finally  to  afcertain, 
both  the  quantity  of  evil  which  government  in  its  beft 
form  involves,  and  the  urgency  of  the  cafe  which  has 
been  fuppofed  to  demand  its  interference. 

There  can  be  little  ground  to  queftion  the  necefllty, 
and  confequently  the  juftice,  of  force  to  be  in  fome 
eafes  interpofed  between  individual  and  individual. 
Violence  is  fo  prompt  a  mode  of  deciding  differences 
of  opinion  and  contentions  of  paluon,  that  there  will 
infallibly  be  fome  perfons  who  will  refort  to  this  mode. 
How  is  their  violence  to  be  reprelTed,  or  prevented 
from  being  accompanied  occafionaily  v/ith  the  moll  tra- 
gical effects  ?  Violence  muft  neceifarily  be  preceded 
by  an  opinion  of  the  mind  didating  that  violence  ; 
and,  as  he  who  firft  has  refort  to  force  inllead  of  argu- 
ment, is  unqueflionably  erroneous,  the  beiland  nioft  de~ 
iirablemodeof  correftinghim,  is  by  convincing  mm.  of 
his  error.  But  the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  when,  for  ex- 
ample, a  dagger  is  pointed  to  my  own  breail  or  that 
of  another,  may  be  fuch  as  not  to  afford  time  for  ex- 
pollulation.     Hence  the  propriety  and  duty  of  defence. 

Is  not  defence  equally  neceffary,  on  the  part  of  a 
community,  againlt  a  foreign  enemy,  or  the  contu- 
macy of  its  own  members  ?  This  is  perhaps  the  mofi: 
forcible  viev/,  in  which  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
inftitution  of  government  has  yet  been  placed.  But, 
waving  this  queftion  for  the  prefent  the  inquiry  now 
popofed  is,  if  a6lion  on  the  part  of  the  community 
fhould  in  any  inflance  be  found  requinte,  in  what  man- 
ner is  it  proper  or  juft  that  the  force  aclino-  in  behalf  of 
the  community  fhould  be  organifed  ? 
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There  are  three  hypothefes  that  have  been  principal- 
ly maintained  upon  this  fubjeft.  Firft,  the  fyftem  of 
force,  according  to  which  it  is  affirmed,  "■  that,  inaf- 
much  as  it  is  necefTary  that  the  great  mafs  of  mankind 
ihould  be  held  under  the  fubjeftion  of  compulfory 
reftraint,there  can  be  no  other  criterion  of  that  reilraint, 
than  the  power  of  the  individuals  who  lay  claim  to  its 
exercife,  the  foundation  of  which  power  exifts  in  the 
unequal  degrees,  in  which  corporal  flrength  and  in- 
telledual  fagacity  are  diftributed  among  mankind.'' 

There  is  a  fecondclafs  of  reafoners,  who  deduce  the 
origin  of  all  government  from  divine  right,  and  affirm, 
*'^  that,  as  men  derived  their  exillence  from  an  infinite 
creator  at  firfi:,  fo  are  they  ftill  fubjeft  to  his  providen- 
tial care  and  of  confequence  owe  allegiance  to  their 
civil  governors,  as  to  a  power  which  he  has  thought 
ft  to  fet  over  them." 

The  third  fyftem  is  that  which  has  been  moft  ufually 
maintained  by  the  friends  of  equality  and  juftice  ;  the 
fyftem  according  to  which  the  individuals  of  any 
fociety  are  fupppofed  to  have  entered  into  a  contrail 
with  their  governors  or  with  each  other,  and  which 
founds  the  authority  of  government  in  the  confent  of 
the  governed. 

The  two  firft  of  thefe  hypothefes  m.y  eafily  be  dif- 
miffed.  That  of  force  appears  to  proceed  upon  the  to- 
tal negation  of  abftrad:  and  immutable  juftice,  affirm- 
ing every  government  to  be  right,  that  is  pofTefTed  of 
power  fafficient  to  enforce  its  decrees.  It  puts  a  vio- 
lent termination  upon  all  political  fcience  ;  and  is 
calculated  for  nothing  farther  thanr  to  perfuade  men,  to 
fit  down  quietly  under  their  prefent  difadvantages, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  not  exert  themfelves  to  dif- 
cover  a  remedy  for  the  evils  they  fuifer.  The  fecond 
hypothecs  is  of  an  equivocal  nature.  It  either  coin- 
cides with  the  firft,  and  affirms  all  exifting  power  to  be 
alike  of  divine  derivation  ;  or  it  muft  remain  totally 
ufelefs,  till  a  criterion  can  be  found,  to  diftnguifti  thofe 
governm-ents  which  are  approved  by  God,  from  thofe 
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which  cannot  lay  claim  to  that  fanftion.  The  crite- 
rion of  patriarchal  defcent  will  be  of  no  avail,  till  the 
true  claimant  and  rightful  heir  can  be  difcovered. 
If  we  make  utility  and  juftice  the  tell  of  God's  appro- 
bation, this  hypothecs  will  be  liable  to  little  objeftion ; 
but  then  on  the  other  hand  little  will  be  gained  by  it, 
fmce  thofe  who  ha^e  not  introduced  divine  right  into 
the  argument,  will  yet  readily  grant,  that  a  govern- 
ment which  can  be  Ihewn  to  be  agreeable  to  utility 
and  juflice,  is  a  rightful  government. 

The  third  hypothecs  demands  a  more  careful  ex- 
-amaination.  If  any  error  have  iniinuated  itfelf  into 
the  fupport  of  truth,  it  becom^es  of  particular  confe- 
quence  to  detcil  it.  Nothing  can  be  of  more  impor- 
tance, than  to  feparate  prejudice  and  mifiake  on  the 
one  hand,  from  reafon  and  demonftration  on  the  other. 
Wherever  they  have  been  confounded,  the  caufe  of 
truth  ni dfc  neceiTarily  be  the  fuiterer.  That  caufe,  fo 
■far  from  being  injured  by  a  diffolution  of  the  unnatural 
alliance,  may  be  expefted  to  derive  from  that  diiToiu- 
tion  a  fuperior  degree  of  profperity  and  lullr«. 


CHAP.     II. 

OF    THE    SOCIAL    CONTRACT. 

^-^eries  prcpofed. —  Who  are  the  contracting  fatties  .^— 
-What  is  the  forfn  of  engagement  F — 0-iier  ho^w  long  a 
period  does  the  cojitraSl  extend  ?•— To  honjc  great  a  va- 
riety cf  propofitions  ? — Can  it  extend  to  lan,vs  hereafter 
to  be  made  ? — Addrejfes  of  adhefion  confidered. — Po^jjer 
of  a  majority, 

tTPON  the  Erft  ilatem.ent  of  the  fylleni  of  a  fecial 
)  contrail   various  difficulties  prefent  themfelves. 
Who  are  the  parties  to  this  contraft?    For  v/hom  did 
they  confent,  for  themfelves  only  or  i%r  others  ?    For 
how  long  a  time  is  this  contract  to  be  confidered  as 
Vol.  1.  O 
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binding?  If  the  confsnt  of  every  individual  be  ne- 
jcelTary,  in  what  manner  is  that  confent  to  be  given? 
Is  it  to  be  tacit,  or  declared  in  exprefs  terms  ? 

Little  will  be  gained  for  the  caufe  of  equality  and 
juftice,  if  our  anceilors,  at  the  firft  inftitution  of  go- 
vernment, had  aright  indeed  of  choofmgtlie  fyftem  of 
regulations  under  which  they  thought  proper  to  live, 
but  at  the  fame  time  could  barcer  away  the  under- 
flandings  and  independence  of  all  that  came  after 
them  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  But,  if  the  contract  muH 
be  renewed  in  eachfucceffive  generation,  what  periods 
muft  be  fixed  on  for  that  purpofe  ?  And  if  1  be  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  the  ellabliihed  government  till  my  turn 
comes  to  aflent  to  it,  upon  what  principle  is  that  obli- 
.gation  founded?  Surely  not  upon  the  contrad  into 
which  my  father  entered  before  I  was  born? 

Secondly,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  confent,  in 
confequence  of  which  I  am  to  be  reckoned  a  party 
to  the  frame  of  any  political  conftitution  ?  It  is  ufually 
faid,  **  that  acquiefcence  is  fuihcient;  and  that  this 
acquiefcence  is  to  be  inferred  from  my  living  quietly 
under  the  protedion  of  the  laws."  JBut  if  this  be  true, 
an  end  is  as  effeftually  put  to  all  political  fcience,  all 
difcrimination  of  better  and  worfe,  as  by  any  fyftem 
invented  by  the  moll  flavifn  fycophant  that  ever  ex- 
ifted.  Upon  this  hypothecs  every  government  that 
is  quietly  fubmitted  to  is  a  lawful  government,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwel  or  the  tyranny  of 
Caligula.  Acquiefcence  is  frequently  nothing  more 
than  a  choice  on  the  part  of  the  individual  of  what 
he  deem.s  the  leail  evil.  In  many  cafes  it  is  not  fo 
jiiuch  as  this,  fnce  the  peafant  and  the  artifan,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  hov/ever  difratisfied  v/ith 
the  government  of  their  country,  feldom  have  it  in 
their  power  to  transport  them-felves  to  another.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  obferved  upon  the  fyftem  of  acquiefcence,- 
that  it  is  in  little  ftgreement  with  the  eftablilhed  opi- 
nions and  pradices  ofmankind.  Thus  what  has  been 
called  the  law  of  nations,    lays  leail  ftrefs  upon  the 
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allegiance  of  a  foreigner  fettling  among  us,  though 
his  acquiefcence  is  certainly  moll;  complete;  while 
natives  removing  into  an  uninhabited  region  are  claim- 
ed by  the  mother  country,  and  removing  into  a 
neighbouring  territory  are  punilhed  by  municipal  law, 
if  they  take  arms  againil  the  country  in  which  they 
were  born.  But  furely  acquiefcence  can  fcarcely  be 
conflrued  into  ccnfent,  while  the  individuals  con- 
cerned are  wholly  unapprifed  of  the  authority  intend^ 
ed  to  be  relied  upon  it*. 

Mr.  Locke,  the  great  champion  of  the  doclrine 
of  an  original  contraft,  has  been  aware  of  this  ditfi- 
culty,  and  therefore  obferves,  that  '*  a  tacit  confent 
indeed  obliges  a  man  to  obey  the  laws  of  any  go- 
vernment, as  long  as  he  has  any  poirefTions,  or  en- 
joyment of  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  that  govern- 
ment ;  but  nothing  can  make  a  man  a  member  of  tlie 
common^^  ealth,  biit  his  actually  entering  into  it  by 
pofitive  engagement.,  and  exprefs  promife  and  com- 
padlf."  A  fmguiar  difcinilion  !  implying  upon 
the  face  of  it,  that  an  acquiefcence,  fuch  as  hasjud 
been  defcribed,  is  fulncient  to  render  a  man  amenable 
to.the  penal  reguUcions  of  fociety  ;  but  that  his  own 
confent  is  neceifary  to  entitle  him  to  the  privileges 
of  a  citizen. 

A  third  objefdon  to  the  fecial  contract  will  fug- 
geft  itfelf,  as  focn  as  v/e  attempt  to  afcertain  the  ex- 
tent of  the  obligation,  even  fuppofing  it  to  have  been 
entered  into  in  the  moft  foiemn  manner  by  every 
member  of  the  community.  AUov/ing  that  I  am 
called  upon,  at  the  period  of  my  coming  of  age  for 
example,  to  declare  my  affent  or  dilTent  to  any  fyilem 
of  opinions  or  any  code  of  pradical  inftitutes ;  for 
how  long  a  period  does  this  declaration  bind  me  ? 
Am  I  precluded  from  better  information  for  the  whole 
courfe   of  my  life.?    And,   if  not  for  my   whole  life, 

*   Hume's  EJTays,   Part  11,  EJJay  xi'u 
\  Treatife  of  Go-vernme7it,  Book  llj  Ch,  Yiii,  §119,  122.-, 
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v/hy  for  a  year,  a  v/eek  cr  even  an  hour  ?  If  my  de- 
liberate j  udgment  or  my  real  feniiment  be  of  no  avail 
.  in  the  cafe,  in  ^viiat  fenfe  can  it  be  affirmed  that  all 
lawful  government  is  founded  in  my  confent  ?  ^ 

But  the  qiieilion  of  time  is  not  the  only  difficulty. 
If  you  deniand  my  affent  to  any  propofition,  it  is  ne- 
ceilary  that  the  propoiition  fhould  be  Hated  fimply  and 
clearly.  So  numerous  are  the  varieties  of  human 
underflanding,  in  ail  cafes  where  its  independence 
and  integrity  are  fufficiently  preferved,  that  there  is 
little  chance  of  any  two  men  ccmJng  to  a  precife  agree- 
ment about  ten  fucceffive  propofitions  that  are  in  their 
ov/n  nature  open  to  debate.  What  then  can  be  more 
abfard  than  to  prefent  to  me  the  laws  of  England  in 
fifty  volumes  folio,  and  call  upon  me  to  give  an  honell 
and  uninfluenced  vote  upon  their  contents  ? 

But  the  focial  contrad,  confidered  as  the  foundation. 
of  civil  gov eranient,  requires  of  me  more  than  this. 
I  am  not  only  obliged  to  confent  to  all  the  laws  that 
are  aftually  upon  record,  but  to  all  the  laws  that  ihali 
hereafter  be  made.  It  v/as  under  this  view  of  the  fub- 
je6l,  that  Rouiieau,  in  tracing  the  confequences  of  the 
focial  contract,  was  led  to  alfert,  that  **  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  fovereign  authority 
relides,  can  neither  delegate  nor  refign  it.  The  efTencQ 
of  that  authority,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  general  will  ; 
and  will  cannot  be  reprefented.  It  m.ull  either  be  the 
fame  or  another  ;  there  is  no  alternative.  The  de- 
puties of  the  people  cannot  be  its  reprefentatives;  they 
are  merely  its  attorneys.  The  laws  which  the  com- 
munity does  not  ratify  in  perfon^  are  no  laws,  arc 
ji  unities*." 

*  ''  Lafowveramste  ne  peut  etre  reprefentee,  par  la  meme 
rdifon  qvJ' elle  ne  peyt  etre  alienee  ;  elle  conjijie  eJlentielU- 
■ment  dans  la  "volonts  ghierale,  et  la  'uolonte  ne  fe  reprefente 
point  :  elk  efila  mhney  ou  elle  eft  autre  ;  il  n!y  a  point  de: 
milieu,     Les  deputes  du  peuple  ne  font  done  point fes  repn-* 
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The  difficulty  here  Hated  has  been  endeavoured  to 
be  provided  aga-inll  by  Tome  late  advocates  for  liberty, 
in  the  way  of  addreffes  ofadhefion;  addreffes,  ori- 
ginating in  the  various  dillrifts  and  departments  of  a 
nation,  and  without  which  no  regulation  of  conftitu- 
tional  importance  is  to  be  deemed  valid.  But  this 
is  a  very  fuperficial  remedy.  The  addreffers  of  courfe 
have  feldom  any  other  alternative  than  that  above  al- 
luded to,  of  indifcriminate  admilTion  or  rejedion. 
There  is  an  infinite  diirerence  between  the  firll:  deli- 
beration, and  the  fubfequent  exercife  of  a  negative. 
The  former  is  a  real  power,  the  latter  is  feldom  more 
than  the  Ihadow  of  a  power.  Not  to  add,  that  ad- 
drefies  are  a  mofl:  precarious  and  equivocal  mode  of 
collediing  the  fenfe  of  a  nation.  They  are  ufually  vot- 
ed in  a  tumultuous  and  fummary  manner  ;  they  are 
carried  along  by  the  tide  of  party  ;  and  the  ngnatures 
annexed  to  them  are  obtained  by  indirect  and  accidental 
methods,  while  multitudes  of  byftanders,  unlefs  upon 
fome  extraordinary  occalion,  remain  ignorant  of  or  in- 
different to  the  tranfaiSlion. 

Laftly,  if  government  be  founded  in  the  confent 
cf  the  people,  it  can  have  no  power  over  any  indivi- 
dual by  whom  that  confent  is  refufed.  If  a  tacit  con- 
fent be  not  futlicient,  fliil  lefs  can  I  be  deemed  to  have 
confented  to  a  meafure  upon  which  [  put  an  exprefs 
negative.  This  immediately  follows  from  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Rouffeau.  If  the  people,  or  the  individuals 
of  whom  the  people  is  conitituted,  cannot  delegate 
their  authority  to  a  reprefentative ;  neither  can  any 
individual  delegate  his  authority  to  a  majority,  in  an- 
afiembly  of  which  he  is  flimfelf  a  member.  Thatmuil 
fu rely  be  a  fmgular  fpecies  of  confent,    the  external 


fentans,  ils  ns  font  que  fes  co??i?niJJaires  ;  ils  ns  peii'vent- 
rien  conclure  deJJniti-vement.  I'oute  loi  que  le peuple  en  per- 
form? 7i'a  pas  ratifiee,  efi  nulle  :  ce- n' eft  point  une  loi.''' 
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indications  of  which  are  often  to  be  found  In  an  unre- 
mitting oppofition  in  the  firft  inllance,  and  compul- 
iory  fubjedion  in  the  fecond. 

CHAP.     III. 

OF  PROMISES. 

Tromifes  not  the  foundaticn  of  morality — are^  ahfolutely 
confideredf  an  e=vil — are  of  unfrequent  necejjity. — Im-. 
perfeSi  promifes  unavoidable. — Perfeit  promifes  in  fame 
cafes  7iecefl'ary. — Obligation  of  promifes — of  the  fame 
nature  as  the  obligation  not  to  in-uade  another  man' s 
property — admits  of  gradations. — Recapitulation, — Ap- 
plication, 

THE  whole  principle  of  an  original  contract 
refts  upon  the  obligation  under  which  we  are 
conceived  to  be  placed  to  obferve  our  promifes.  The 
reafoning  upon  which,  it  is  founded  is,  **  that  we  have 
promifed  obedience  to  government,  and  therefore  arc 
bound  to  obey."  The  dodrine  of  a  focial  contraft 
would  never  have  been  thought  v/orth  the  formality  of 
an  argument,  had  it  not  been  prefumed  to  be  one  of  our 
£rft  and  paramount  obligations,  to  perform  our  en- 
gagements. It  may  be  proper  therefore  to  enquire  in- 
to the  nature  of  this  obligation. 

And  here  the  firll  obferv^ation  that  offers  itfejf* 
upon  the  principle  of  the  doctrines  already  delivered*, 
is,  that  promifes  and  compacts  are  in  no  fenfe  the 
foundaticn  of  morality. 

The  foundation  of  morality  isjuuice.  The  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  is  an  irreHliible  dedudlion  from  the 
■wants  of  one  man,  and  the  ability  of  anoi^her  to  relieve 
them.  It  is  not  becaufe  I  have  promifed,  tliat  I  am 
bound  to  do  that  for  my  neighbour,  v/hich  will  be 
beneficial  to  him,  and  not  injurious  to  me.     This  is  an 

*  Bookll,  Ch,  II,  C5V, 
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obligation  which  arifes  out  of  no  compad,  direft  or 
underflood  ;  and  would  ftill  remain,  though  it  were 
impoiTible  that  I  ihould  experience  a  return  either  from 
him  or  anv  other  human  being.  It  is  not  on  accouHt  of 
any  promife  or  previous  engagement,  that  I  am  bound 
to  tell  my  neighbour  the  truth.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
reafons  why  I  (hould  do  fo,  is,  becaufe  the  obvious 
ufe  of  the  faculty  of  fpeech  is  to  inform,  and  not  to 
miflead.  -  But  it  is  an  abfurd  account  of  this  motive, 
to  fay,  that  my  having  recourfe  to  the  faculty  of  fpeech, 
amounts  to  a  tacit  engagement  that  I  will  ufe  it  for  its 
genuine  purpofes.  The  true  ground  of  confidence 
between  man  and  man,  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  motives  by  which  the  human  mind  is  influenced; 
our  perception,  that  the  motives  to  deceive  can  but 
rarely  occur,  while  the  motives  to  veracity  will  govern 
the  Hream  of  human  actions. 

This  pofition  will  be  made  Kill  more  incontroverti- 
ble, if  we  bellow  a  moment's  attention  upon  the  quef- 
tion,  Why  ihould  we  obferve  our  promifes  ?  The 
only  rational  anfv/er  Lhat  can  be  made  is,  becaufe  it 
tends  to  the  welfare  of  intelligent  beings.  But  this 
anfwer  is  equally  cogent,  if  applied  to  any  other  branch 
of  morality.  It  is  therefore  abfurd  to  reft  the  founda- 
tion of  morality  thus  circuitoufly  upon  promifes,  when 
it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  relied  upon  that 
from  "which  promifes  themfelves  derive  their  obliga- 
tion ^ . 

Again  ;  %vhen  I  enter  into  an  engagement,  I  engage 
for  that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  conducive  to  humas 
happinefs,  or  which  is  not  fo.  Can  my  engagem.ent 
always  render  that  which  before  was  injurious  agree- 
able to,  and  that  which  was  beneficial  ihe  oppofite  of 
duty?  Previoudy  to  my  entering  into  a  promife,  there 
is  fomething  which  I  ought  to  promife,  and  fomething 
which  I  ought  not.  Previouny  to  m.y  entering  into  a 
promife,  all  modes  of  a£lion  were  not  indiiferent.   Nay, 

*  HuTne's  EJfaysj  Part  II j  EJfaj  xii. 
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the  very  oppofite  of  this  is  true.  Every  concelvabk 
mode  of  ac*-tion  has  its  appropriate  tendency  and  fhade 
of  tendency  to  benefit  or  to  mifchief,  andconfequently 
its  appropriate  claim  to  be  performed  or  avoided. 
Thus  clearly  does  it  appear  thatpromifes  and  compafts 
are  not  the  foundation  of  morality. 

Secondly,  I  obierve  that  promiles  are,  abfolutely 
confidered,  an  evil,  and  ftand  in  oppofition  to  the 
genuine  and  wholefome  exercife  of  an  inteliedual 
nature. 

Juftice  has  already  appeared  to  be  the  fum  of  moral 
and  political  duty.  But  the  meafure  of  juilice  is  the 
ufeful  or  injurious  characbers  of  the  men  with  whom  I 
am  con  erned  ;  the  criterion  of  juiHce  is  the  influence 
my  conduct  will  have  upon  the  flock  of  general  good. 
Hence  it  inevitably  follows,  that  the  motives,  by  which 
duty  requires  me  to  govern  my  actions,  muft  be  fuck 
as  are  of  general  application. 

AVhat  is  it  then  to  which  the  obligation  of  a  promife 
applies  .?  What  1  have  promifed,  is  what  1  ought  to 
have  performed,  if  no  promife  had  intervened,  or  it 
is  not.  It  is  conducive  or  not  conducive  to  the  gene- 
rating of  human  happinefs.  If  it  be  the  former,  then 
promife  comes  in  merely  as  an  additional  inducement, 
in  favour  of  that  which,  in  the  eye  of  morality,  was 
already  of  indifpenfable  obligation.  It  teaches  me  to 
do  fo  me  thing  from  a  precarious  and  temporary  motive, 
which  ought  to  be  done  for  its  intrinfic  recommenda- 
tions. If  therefore  right  motives  and  a  pure  intention 
are  conftituent  parts  of  virtue,  promifes  are  clearly  at 
variance  v/ith  virtue. 

But  promifes  will  not  always  come  in  reinforcement 
of  that  which  was  duty  before  the  promife  was  made. 
V/hen  it  is  otherwife,  there  is  obvioufly  a  contention 
between  what  would  have  been  obligatory,  if  no  pro- 
mife liad  intervened,  and  what  the  promiie  which 
has  been  given,  has  a  tendency  to  render  obligatory. 

Nor  can  it  with  much  cogency  be  alleged  m  this 
argument^  that  promifes  may  at  ieail:  aiTume  an  empire 
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ever  things  indilFerent.  There  is  nothing  which 
is  truly  indifferent.  All  things  in  the  univerfe  are 
connefted  together*.  It  is  true,  that  many  of  thefe 
links  in  human  affairs,  are  too  fabtle  to  be  traced 
by  our  grolTer  optics.  But  we  Ihould  oblerve  as  many 
of  them  as  v/e  are  able.  He  that  is  eafily  fatisfied  as 
to  the  morality  of  his  conduiS;,  will  fuppofe  that  quef- 
tionsjof  duty  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  perhaps  la- 
ment that  there  is  fo  little  within  his  fphere  to  perform. 
But  he  that  is  anxiouHy  aliv^  to  the  infpirations  of 
virtue,  v'ill  fcarcely  find  an  hour  in  which  he  cannot, 
by  act  or  preparation,  contribute  to  the  general  weal. 
If  then  every  fhilling  of  our  property,  and  every  fa- 
culty of  Our  mind,  have  received  their  deffination  from 
the  principles  of  unalterable  jufiice,  promifes  have 
fcarcely  an  atom  of  ground  upon  which  they  can  pro- 
perly and  legitimately  be  called  to  decide. 

There  is  another  confideration  of  great  weight  in 
this  cafe.  Our  faculties  and  our  poiTeiHons  are  the 
means  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  benefit  others. 
Our  time  is  the  theatre  in  which  only  thefe  means  can 
unfold  themfelves.  There  is  nothing  the  right  diipofal 
of  which  is  more  facred.  In  order  to  the  employing 
our  faculties  and  our  poiTeliicns  in  the  way  moil  condu- 
cive to  the  general  good,  we  are  bound  to  acquire  all 
"  the  information  which  our  opportunities  enable  us  to 
acquire.  Now  one  of  the  principal  means  of  informa- 
tion, is  time.  We  mull  therefore  devote  to  that  ob- 
jed. ail  the  time  oar  fituation  will  allow.  But  we 
abridge,  and  that  in  the  moft  effential  point,  the  time 
of  gaining  information,  if  we  bind  ourfeives  to-day  to 
the  condu(El  we  will  obferve  two  m.onths  hence.  He 
who  thus  anticipates  upon  the  llores  of  knowledge,  is 
certainly  not  lefs  improvident  than  he  who  lives  by 
anticipating  the  llores  of  fortune. 

An  adive  and  confcientious  man  will  continually 
add  to  his  materials  of  judgment.  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  fay,  that  every  mafi  ought  to  regard  his  judgment 

*  Booi  11,  Qha^.  Y. 
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as  immature,  and  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the 
moment  which  Ihall  deted  his  prefent  overfights.  Be- 
fide  this  it  ^vill  always  happen,  that,  however  ma- 
ture the  faculties  of  any  individual  .may  deferve  to  be 
confidered,  he  will  be  perpetually  acquiring  new  in- 
formation as  to  that  refpe£ling  which  his  conducl  is  to 
be  decided  at  fome  future  period.  Let  the  cafe  be  of 
an  indentured  fervant.  Why  fhould  I,  unlefs  there  be 
fomething  in  the  circumfiances  obliging  me  to  fubmit 
to  this  difad vantage,  engage  to  allow  him  to  rehde 
for  a  term  of  years  under  my  roof,  and  to  employ  to- 
wards him  a  uniform  mode  of  treatment,  whatever  his 
charader.  may  prove  in  the  fequel  ?  Why  fhould  he 
engage  to  live  with  and  ferveme,  however  tyrannical, 
cruel  or  abfurd  may  be  my  carriage  to^vards  him  ? 
We  fhall  both  of  us  hereafter  know  more  of  each 
other^  and  of  the  benefits  or  inconveniences  attendant 
on  cur  connexion.  Why  preclude  ourfelves  fi'om  the 
ufe  of  this  knowledge  ?  Such  a  fituadon  \vill  inevitably 
generate  a  perpetual  flruggle  between  the  independent 
di(5tates  of  reafon,  and  the  condud  which  the  parti- 
cular compaft  into  which  we  have  entered,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  prefcribe. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  here  adduced,  that 
promifes,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served of  government,  are  an  evil,  though,  it  may 
be,  in  fome  cafes  a  neceffary  evil. — To  remove  the 
obfcurity  which  might  otherwife  accompany  this 
mode  of  exprelTion,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  advert  to 
the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  evil  is  here  ufed. 

Evil  may  be  either  general  or  individual  :  an  event 
may  either  be  productive  of  evil  in  its  dire£l  and  im- 
mediate operation,  or  in  a  juil  balance"  and  compre- 
henfive  eiHmate  of  all  the  e£Fe<5ls  with  which  it  is  preg- 
nant. In  whichfoever  of  thefe  fenfes  the  word  is  un- 
derflood,  the  evil  is  not  imaginary,  but  real. 

Evil  is  a  term  which  differs  from  pain  only  as  it 
has  a  more  comprehenlive  meaning.  It  may  be  de- 
ined  to  figiufy  \vliateyer  is  painful  itfelf,  or  is  ccm- 
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^neded  with  pain  as  an  antecedent  is  conne6led  with  its 
confequent.  Thus  explained,  it  appears  that  a  thing 
not  immediately  painful  may  be  evil,  but  in  a  lome- 
what  improper  and  imperfeft  fenfe.  It  bears  the  name 
of  evil  not  upon  its  own  account.  Notning  is  evil  in 
the  fuHeil  fenfe  but  pain. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  pain  is  always  an 
€vil.  Pleafure  and  pain,  happinefs  and  mifery,  con- 
ftitute  the  whole  ultimate  fubjeft  of  moral  enquiry. 
There  is  nothing  defirable,  but  the  obtaining  of  the 
one,  and  the  avoiding  of  the  other.  Ail  the  refear- 
ches  of  human  imagination  cannot  add  a  fmgle  article 
to  this  fummai-y  of  good.  Hence  it  follows  that, 
wherever  pain  exifls,  there  is  evil.  Were  it  other- 
wife,  there  v.  ould  be  no  fuch  thing  as  evil.  1£  pain 
in  one  individual  be  not  an  evil,  then  it  would  not  be 
an  evil  for  pain  to  be  felt  by  every  individual  that 
exiles,  and  for  ever.  The  univerfe  is  no  more  than 
a  collection  of  individuals. 

To  illullrate  this  by  an  obvious  example.  The 
amputation  of  a  leg  is  an  evil  of  confid arable  mag- 
nitude. The  pain  attendant  on  the  operation  is  ex- 
quiiite.  The  cure  is  flow  and  tormenting.  When 
cured,  the  man  who  has  fuflered  the  amputation,  is 
precluded  for  ever  from  a  variety  both  of  agreeable 
amufements  and  ufeful  occupations.  Suppofe  him  to 
fufFer  this  operation  from  pure  wantonnefs,  and  we 
fhall  then  fee  its  calamity  in  the  moft  firiking  light. 
Suppofe  on  the  other  hand  the  operation  to  be  the 
only  alternative  for  Hopping  a  mortification,  and  it 
becomes  relatively  good.  But  it  does  not  upon  this 
account  ceafe  to  be  an  abfoliite  evil.  The  painfnl 
fenfation,  at  leaft  to  a  confiderable  degree  remains  ; 
and  the  abridgm.ent  of  his  pleafures  and  utility  for 
the  reft  of  his  life  is  not  one  whit  altered. 

The  cafe  of  promifes  is  confiderably  fimilar  to  this. 
So  far  as  they  have  any  efFeft,  thev  depofe  us,  as  to 
the  particular  to  which  they  relate,  from  the  ufe  of 
our  own  underftanding;    they  call  off  our  attention 
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from  the  direft  tendencies  of  our  condud,  and  fix  it 
upon  a  merely  local  and  precarious  confideration. 
There  may  be  cafes  in  which  they  are  neceffary  and 
ought  to  be  employed :  but  we  fhould  never  fuffer 
ourfelves  by  their  temporary  utility  to  be  induced  to 
forget  their  intrinfic  nature,  and  the  demerits  which 
adhere  to  them  independently  of  any.  peculiar  concur- 
rence of  circumftances. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  added  to  the  preceding  obfer- 
vations,  that  promifes  are  by  no  means  of  fo  frequent 
neceffity  as  has  been  often  imagined. 

It  may  be  a{ked,  '*  How>  without  the  intervention 
of  promifes,  can  the  affairs  of  the  world  be  carried 
on  ?"  To  this  it  will  be  a  fufiicient  anfwer  in  the 
majority  of  inflances,  to  fay,  that  they  will  be  bell 
carried  on  by  rational  and  intelligent  beings  afting  as 
if  they  were  rational  and  intelligent.  Why  fhould  it 
be  fuppofed  that  affairs  would  not  for  the  moil  part 
go  on  fuihciently  well,  though  my  neighbour  could 
BO  farther  depend  upon  my  affiftance,  than  it  appeared 
reafonable  to  grant  it  ?  This  will,  upon  many  occa- 
fions,  be  a  fuliicient  dependance,  iff  be  honeft;  nor 
will  he,  if  he  be  honeil,  defire  any  thing  farther. 

But  it  will  be  elleged,  **  Human  purfuits  are  often 
of  a  continued  tenour,  made  up  of  a  feries  of  aftions, 
each  of  which  is  adopted  not  for  its  own  fake,  but  for 
the  fake  of  fome  concUifion  in  which  it  terminates. 
Many  of  thefe  depend  for  their  fuccefs  upon  co-opera- 
tion and  concert.  It  is  therefore  necenary  that  I 
fiiould  have  fome  clear  and  fpecinc  reafon  to  depend 
upon  the  fidelity  of  my  coadjutor,  that  fo  I  m.ay  not 
be  in  danger,  when  1  have  for  a  length  of  time  per- 
fifted  in  my  exertions,  of  being  fruftrated  by  fome 
change  that  his  fentiments  have  undergone  in  the  in- 
terval." To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  fuch  a  pledge 
of  fidelity  is  lefs  frequently  neceiTary  than  is  ordinarily 
imagined.  Were  it  to  be  fuperfeded  in  a  variety  of 
cafes,  men  would  b?  taught  to  have  more  regard  to 
their  ov/Q.  exertions,  and  lefs  to  the  aiTillance  of  others^ 
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■wlikh  caprice  may  refufe,  or  juflice  oblige  them  to 
•withhold.  They  would  acquire  fuch  merit,  as  fhould 
oblige  every  honellman,  if  needful,  to  hailen  to  their 
fuccour  ;  and  engage  in  fuch  purfuits,  as,  not  de- 
pending upon  the  momentary  caprice  of  individuals, 
refted  for  their  fuccefs  upon  the  lefs  precarious  nature 
of  general  circamftances. 

Having  fpecified  the  various  limitations  that  exiil 
as  to  the  utility  of  promifes,  it  remains  for  us  to  dif- 
cufs  their  form  and  their  obligation  in  the  cafes  where 
they  m.ay  be  conceived  to  be  necelTary. 
'"  Promifes  are  of  two  kinds,  perfed  and  imperfed. 
A  perfect  promife  is  where  the  declaration  of  inten- 
tion is  m.ade  by  me,  for  the  exprefs  purpoie  of  ferv- 
ing  as  a  ground  of  exped:ation  to  my  neighbour  ref- 
peding  my  future  condud.  An  im.perfed;  promife  is 
where  it  aftually  thus  ferves  as  a  ground  of  expecta- 
tion, though  that  was  not  my  purpofe  when  I  made 
the  declaration.  Imperfect  promifes  are  of  two  clalTes : 
I  may  have  reafon,  or  I  may  have  no  reafon  to  know^ 
when  I  make  the  declaration,  that  it  v/ill  be  adted 
upon  by  my  neighbour,  though  not  affuming  the  fpe- 
ciiic  form  of  an  engagement. 

As  to  imperfed:  promifes  it  may  be  obferved  that 
they  are  wholly  unavoidable.  No  m.an  can  always 
refrain  from  declaring  his  iatention  as  to  his  future 
■condud.  Nay,  it  lliould  feem  that,  in  many  cafes, 
if  a  man  enquire  of  me  the  ftate  of  my  mind  in  this 
refped,  duty  obliges  m.e  to  inform  him  of  this  as  I 
would  of  any  other  fad.  Were  it  otherwife,  a  per- 
petual coldnefs  and  referve  would  pervade  all  human 
intercourfe.  But  the  improvement  of  mankind  refts 
upon  notijing  fo  effentially  as  upon  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  candour,  franknei's  and  fmcerity, 

Perfed  promifes  will  alfo  in  various  inftances  occur. 
I  have  occanon  for  an  interview  with  a  particular  per- 
fon  to-morrow.     I  inform  liim  of  my  intention  of  be- 
ing upon  a  certain  fpot  at  a  eiven  hour  of  the  day. 
Vol.  I.  P*^ 
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It  is  convenient  to  him  to  go  to  the  fame  place  at  the 
fame  time  for  the  purpoie  of  meeting  me.  In  this 
cafe  it  is  imipoflible  to  prevent  the  mutual  declaration 
cf  intention  from  ferving  as  a  fort  of  pledge  of  the 
performance.  Qualifying  exprefiions  will  make  little 
alteration  :  the  ordinary  circumftances  which  qualify 
engagements,  will  in  moil  cafes  be  underftood  whether 
they  are  ftated  or  no.  Appointments  of  this  fort,  fo 
far  from  deferving  to  be  uniformly  avoided,  ought  in 
many  cafes  to  be  fought,  that  there  may  .be  as  little 
walle  of  time  or  exertion  on  either  fide,  as  the  nature  of 
the  fituation  Avill  admit. 

To  proceed  from  the  manner  in  which  engagements 
are  made,  to  the  obligation  that  refults  from  them. 
This  obligation  is  of  different  degrees  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  •.  but  it  is  impoiilble  to  deny  that 
it  may  be  of  the  mofl  ferious  import.  We  have  al- 
ready feen  that  each  man  is  entitled  to  his  fphere  of 
-difcretion,  which  another  may  not,  unlefs  under  the 
moll  imperious  circumHances,  infringe  *.  But  I  in- 
fringe it  as  fubltantially,  by  leading  him  into  a  certain 
fpecies  of  conduct  through  the  means  of  celuiive  ex- 
.pedations,  as  by  any  fyftemof  ufurpation  it  is  poiuble 
to  employ.  A  perfon  promifes  me,  1  v/ill  fuppofe, 
.five  hundred  pounds  for  a  certain  commodity,  a  book 
it  may  be,  which  I  am  to  manufacture.  I  am  obliged 
to  fpend  feveral  months  in  the  production.  Surely, 
after  this^  he  can  rarely  be  juftified  in  difappoincing 
me,  and  faying,  1  have  found  a  better  objeft  upon 
v.'hich  to  employ  my  money.  The  cafe  is  nearly 
fimiiar  to  that  of  the  labourer  who,  after  having  per- 
formed his  days  work,  ihould  be  refufed  his  wages. 
Take  the  cafe  the  other  v/ay,  and  fuppofe  that,  I  hav- 
ing contraited  to  produce  the  commodity,  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  has  advanced  me  three  out  of  the 
five  hundred  pounds.  Suppoie  farther,  that  I  am 
unable  to  replace    him.      Surelj    1  am  not   at  liberty 
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to  difpenfe  myfelf  from  the  performance  of  my  engage- 
ment. 

The  cafe  here  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  of  any  other 
fpecies  of  property.  Property  is  facred  :  there  is  but 
one  way  in  which  duty  requires  the  poiTefTorto  difpofe 
©fit;  bat  1  may  not  forcibly  interfere,  and  difpofei- 
©f  it  in  that  beiVway  in  his  {lead.  This  is'the  ordinary  law 
of  property,  as  derived  from  the  principles  of  nniVerfal 
morality*.  But  there  are  cafes  that  fuperfede  this 
law.  The  principle  that  attributes  to  every  man  the 
difpofaiof  his  property,  as  well  as  that  diHributes  to 
every  man  his  fphere  of  difcretion,  derives  its  force  ia 
both  inftances  from  the  confideration  that  a  greater 
fum  of  happinefs  will  refuk  from  its  obfervance  than 
its  infringement.  Wherever  therefore  the  contrary  to 
this  is  clearly  the  cafe,  there  the  force  of  the  principle 
is  fufpended.  What  fhall  prevent  me  from  taking  by 
force  from  my  neighbour's  ftore,  if  the  alternative  be 
that  I  mull  otherwife  periih  with  hunger  ?  V/hat  fhall 
prevent  me  fi-om  fupplying  the  diilrefs  of  my  neigh- 
bour, from  property  that  ftriftly  fpeaking  is  not  my 
own,  if  the  emergence  be  terrible,  and  will  not  admit. 
of  delay?  Nothing;  onlefs  it  be  the  puniihment  that 
is  referved  for  fuch  ccnduft  in  fome  inffcances  ;  fmce  it 
is  no  more  fitting  that  1  Ihould  bring  upon  myfelf 
calamity  and  death,  than  that  1  ll-iould  fulTer  them  to 
fall  upon  another. 

_  The  vcling  of  property  in  any  individual  admits  of 
diirerent  degrees  offulnefs,  and  in  proportion  to  that 
fulnefs  will  be  the  mifchief  refalting  from  its  violation. 
If  then  it  appear  t-hat,  even  when  the  vefting  amounts 
to  the  fulnefs  of  regular  pofleiiion,  there  are  cafes  in 
v/hich  it  ought  to  be  violated,  the  diiferent  degre~e& 
that  fall  fliort  of  this  will  admit  of  iliil  greater  modi- 
fication. It  is  in  Vain  that  the  whole  multitude  of 
moraliftsaffures  us,  that  the  fum  I  owe  to  another  man 
is  as  little  to  be  infringed'as  the  wealth  ofwhich  he  is  in 
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pofTefTion.  Every  man  {&q\s  the  fallacy  of  this  maxim. 
The  fum  I  owe  to  another,  may  in  many  cafes  be  paid 
at  my  pleafure,  either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  cither 
this  week  or  next.  The  means  of  payment,  particu- 
larly with  a  man  of  flender  refources,  mml  neeefTarily 
be  fiuduating,  and  he  mufl:  employ  his  difcretion  as  to 
the  proportion  between  his  neceffary  and  his  gra- 
tuitous difourfements.  When  he  ultimately  fails  of 
payment,  the  mifchief  he  produces  is  real,  but  is  not 
fo  great,  at  leail  in  ordinary  cafes,  as  that  which  at- 
tends upon  robbery.  In  fme,  it  is  a  law  refuiting  from 
the  neceihty  of  nature,  that  he  who  has  any  fpecies  of 
property  in  trail,  for  however  ihort  a  time,  mull  have 
fome  dilcretion,  fometimes  lefs  and  fometimes  greater, 
as  to  the  difpofal  of  it. 

To  return  once  m.ore  to  the  main  principle  in  this 
gradation.  The  property,  moll  completely  fanclioned 
by  all  the  general  rules  that  can  be  deviled,  is  yet  not 
inviolable.  The  imperious  principle  of  feif-preferva- 
tion  may  authorife  me  to  violate  it.  A  great  and 
eminent  balance  of  good  to  the  public  may  authorife 
its  violation  ;  and  upon  this  ground  we  fee  proprietors 
cccafioiially  compelled  to  part  with  their  poifeffions, 
under  every  mode  of  government  in  the  world.  Asa 
general  maxim  it  may  Readmitted,  that  force  is  a  legiti- 
mate means  of  prevention,  where  the  alternative  is 
com.plete,  and  tlie  employment  of  force  will  not  pro- 
duce a  greater  evil,  orfubvert  the  general  tranquillity. 
But,  if  diredl  force  be  in  certain  cafes  julliliable,  in- 
direct force,  or  the  employment  of  the  means  placed 
in  my  hands  without  an  anxious  enquiry  refpecling  the 
fubordinate  regulations  of  property,  where  the  benefit 
to  be  produced  is  clear,  is  flillmore  juiijfiable.  Upon 
this  ground  it  may  be  my  duty  to  relieve  upon  fome 
occafions  the  wretchednefs  of  my  neighbour,  without 
having  firfl  balanced  the  debtor  and  creditor  fide  of  my 
accounts,  or  when  I  know  that  balance  to  be  againlt 
me.  Upon  this  ground  every  promife  is  confidered  as 
given  under  a  reil^rve   for  unforefeen  and  imperious 
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circumilances,  vyfiiether  that  referve  be  fpecifically 
Hated  or  no.  Upon  the  fame  ground  an  appointment 
for  an  interview  is  confidered  as  fubjed  to  a  fimilar 
referve;  though  the  time  of  my  neighbour,  which  I 
diflipate  upon  that  fuppofition,  is  as  real  a  property 
as  his  wealth,  is  a  part  of  that  fphere  over  which 
every  man  is  entitled  to  the  exercife  of  his  feparate 
difcretion.  It  is  impolTible  that  human  fociety  can 
fubfift  without  frequent  incroachments  of  one  man 
upon  his  neighbour:  we  fufiiciently  difcharge  our 
duty,  if  we  habitually  recoileft  that  each  man  has 
his  province,  and  endeavour  to  regulate  our  cc-ndudt 
accordingly. 

Thefe  principles  are  calculated  to  fet  in  a  clearer 
light  than  they  have  often  been  exhibited,  the  cafes 
that  authorife  the  violation  of  promifes.  Compact 
is  not  the  foundataion  of  morality ;  .on  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  expedient  to  which  we  are  fometimes  obliged 
to  have  refort,  but  the  introduftion  of  which  muft 
always  bs  regarded  by  an  enlightened  obferver  ^vith 
jealoufy.  It  ought  never  to  be  called  forth  but  in 
cafes  of  the  clearell  neceffity.  It  is  not  the  principle 
upon  which  our  common  happinefs  repofes ;  it  is  on- 
ly one  of  the  means  for  fecuring  that  happinefs.  The 
adherence  to  promifes  therefore,  as  well  as  their  em- 
ployment in  the  firfl;  inftance,  mufl  be  decided  by  the 
general  criterion,  and  maintained  only  fo  far  as  upon- 
a  comprehenfive  view  it  ihail  be  found  produdive  of  a 
balance  of  happinefs. 

There  is  farther  an  important  diilinftion  to  be- 
made  between  a  promife  given  without  an  intention 
to  perform  it,  and  a  promife  which  information  after- 
wards acquired  perfuades  me  to  violate.  The  firft 
can  fcarcely  in  any  inftance  take  place,  without  fix- 
ing a  fcain  upon  the  prcmifer,  and  exhibiting  him  to 
fay  the  leaft,  as  a  man  greatly  deficient  in  delicacy  of 
moral  difcriixiination.  The  cafe  of  the  fecond  is  in- 
eC"inparably  diiterent.  Every  engagement  into  v/hich 
B  7^ 
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I  have  entered,  an  adherence  to  which  I  fhall  after- 
wards find  to  be  a  material  obitacle  to  my  utility 
(fuppofe  an  engagement  not  to  write  any  thing  in 
derogation  of  the  thirty-nine  articles),  ought  to  be 
violated  :  nor  can  there  be  any  limitation  upon  this 
maxim,  except  where  the  violation  will  greatly  in- 
croach  upon  the  province  and  jurifdiftion  of  my 
neighbour. 

Let  us  apply  thefe  remarks  upon  the  nature  of 
promifes  to  the  dodlrine  of  a  focial  contrad.  It  is 
not  through  the  medium  of  any  fuppofed  promife  or 
engagement  that  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  the 
conduct  of  our  neighbour  will  not  be  ridiculoufiy  in- 
confiilent  or  wantonly  malicious.  If  he  protefl  in  the 
moll  foiemn  way  againft  being  concluded  by  any  fuch 
promife,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  condudts  himfelf 
in  a  rational  and  fober  manner,  he  will  not  find  us 
lefs  difpofed  to  confide  in  him.  We  depend  as  readily 
upon  a  foreigner,  that  he  will  not  break  the  laws, 
and  expofe  himfelf  to  their  penalties  (for  this  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  focial  contrad),  as  we  do  upon  our  countrymen. 
If  we  do  not  depend  equally  upon  the  Arabs  who  in- 
habit the  plains  of  Afia,  it  is  not  becaufe  we  im- 
pute to  them  a  deficiency  in  their  focial  contract,  but 
becaufe  we  are  ignorant  of  their  principles  of  conduct, 
or  know  that  thofe  principles  do  not  afford  us  a  fuf- 
ficient  fecarity  as  to  the  particulars  of  our  intercourfe 
with  them.  Tell  a  man  what  will  be  the  folid  and 
fubflantial  effedls  of  his  proceeding,  how  it  will 
aiFeft  his  neighbours,  and  what  influence  it  will  have 
upon  his  own  happinefs,  and  you  fpeak  to  the  un- 
alienable feelings  of  the  human  mind.  But  tell  him 
that,  putting  thefe  things  for  the  prefent  out  of  our 
confiderationy  it  is  fufhcient  that  he  has  promifed  a 
certain  condufl,  or  that,  if  he  have  not  exprefsly 
promifed  it,  he  has  promifed  it  by  implication,  or 
that,  if  he  have  not  promifed  it,  his  ancellors  a  few 
generations  back  promifed  it  for  him^  and  you  fpeak 
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of  a  motive  that  fcarcely  finds  a  fympathetic  chord 
in  one  human  breaft,  and  that  few  will  fo  much  as 
underftand. 

Few  things  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  talk  of 
our  having  promifed  obedience  to  the  laws.  If  the 
laws  depend  upon  promifes  for  their  execution,  why 
are  they  accompanied  with  fandlions  ?  Why  is  it 
coniidered  as  the  great  arcanum  of  legiilatien  to 
make  laws  that  areeafy  of  execution,  and  that  need  no 
affiftance  from  the  execrable  intervention  of  oaths  and 
informers  ?  Again,  why  Ihould  I  promife  that  I  will 
do  every  thing  that  a  certain  power  called  the  govern- 
ment (hall  imagine  it  convenient  or  ►decide  that  it  is 
fitting  for  me  to  do  ?  Is  there  in  this  either  morality^, 
or  juilice  or  common  fenfe  ?  Does  brute  force  alone 
communicate  to  its  pofTeiTor  a  fuificient  claim  upon  my 
veneration?  For,  be  it  obferved,  the  wifdom  or  duty 
of  obedience  proceeds  upon  exactly  the  fame  principle, 
whether  it  be  to  a  tyrant,  or  to  the  mofl  regularly 
elefted  houfe  of  reprefentativcs.  There  is  but  one 
power  to  which  I  can  yield  a  heart-felt  obedience, 
the  decifion  of  my  own  underftanding,  thediclate  of  my 
own  coiifcience.  The  decrees  of  any  other  power, 
efpecially  if  I  have  a  firm  and  independent  mind,  I 
ihall  obey  with  reludance  and  averfion.  My  obe- 
dience is  purely  an  afikir  of  compofition  :  I  choofe  to 
do  that  which  in  itfelf  confidered  my  judgment  dif- 
approves,  rather  than;  incur  the  greater  evil  which 
the  power  from  whom  the  mandate  iiTues,  annexes  to 
my  difobedience*. 

There  is  another  principle  concerned  in  this  fub-. 
j.e<fl;,  and  that  is  iincerity  :  I  may  not  evade  the  laws 
of  the  fociety  by  any  dij4ionourable  fubterfage  or  con- 
temptible duplicity.  But  the  obligation  of  Uncerity, 
like  all  the  other  great  principles  of  n-jorality,  is  not 
founded  in  promifes,  but  in  the  indefeaiible  benefits 
annexed  to  its  obiervance..     Add  to  which,  the    fin- 
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cerity  I  am  bound  to  praflife  towards  the  magiftratef^, 
particularly  in  a  cafe  where  his  requilition  fnall  be  ur.- 
juft,  is  not  different  in  its  principle,  and  is  certainly 
of  no  higher  obligation,  than  the  lincerity  I  am  bound 
to  pradlife  tov/ards  a  private  individual. 

Let  us  hov/ever  fuppofe  that  the  afTertion  of  an  im- 
plied contract  in  every  community  is  true,  or  let  us 
take  the  cafe  w^here  an  actual  engagement  has  been 
entered  into  by  the  members  of  the  lociety.  I'his  ap- 
pears from  what  has  been  already  delivered  to  be  of 
that  clafs  of  promifes  which  are  of  ilighteil  obligation. 
In  the  notion  of  a  focial  contraft  little  is  made  over, 
little  expedation  is  excited,  and  therefore  little  mif- 
chief  is  included  in  its  breach.  What  we  raoft  exped: 
and  require  in  a  member  of  the  fame  community  is 
the  qualities  of  a  man,  and  the  condud  that  ought  to- 
be  obferved  indifferently  by  a  native  or  a  ff ranger. 
Where  a  promile  or  an  oath  is  in^pokd  upon  mefuper- 
iiuoully,  as  is  always  the  cafe  v/ith  promifes  of  allegi- 
ance, or  where  I  am  compelled  to  make  it  by  the 
operation  of  a  penalty,  the  treatment  I  fuv'>r  is  atro- 
cioullv  unjuff,  and  of  confequence  the  breach  of  fuch 
a  promife  is  peculiarly  fufceptible  of  apology.  A 
promife  of  allegiance  is  a  declaration  that  I  approve 
the  exifring  con'Htution  of  things,  and,  fo  far  as  it  is 
binding,  an  engagement  that  I  will  continue  to  fap- 
port  th-it  eonftitution.  But  I  fnall  fapport  it  for  as 
long  a  time  and  ii>  as  great  a  degree  as  I  approve  of 
it,  without  needing  the  intervention  of  a  promife.  It- 
will  be  my  duty  not  to  undertake  its  deftTudion  by 
precipitate  and  unpromiiing  means,  for  a  much  more 
cogent  reafon  than  can  be  deduced  from  any  promife 
I  have  made.  An  engagement  for  any  thii^^g  farther 
than  this  is  both  immoral  and  abfurd:  it  is  an  en- 
gag-ement  to  a  non-entity,  a  conilitution  ;  a  promife 
that  I  will  abfrain  from  doing  that  v/hich  I  beiieve  to 
be  beneiicial  to  mv-  fellow  citizens. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

OF  POLITICAL  AUTHORITY. 

CoTnmcn  deliheration  the  true  foundation  of  go'vernmeni 

—pro-ved  from  the  equal  clairas  of  mankind--  from  the 

nature  of  cur  faculties — frcm  the  objeci  of  go'vernmint — 

from   the  effects    of  common    deliberation. — Delegation 

,  ^vindicated. — Difference  bet^ween  the  dodrine  here  main- 
tained and  that  of  a  facial  coniraci ,— Remark.-— -Con- 
cliijion.   , 

PTAVING  rejefted  the  hypothefes  that  have 
X  mofi  generally  been  advanced  as  to  the  rational 
bails  Of  a  political  authority,  let  us  enquire  whether 
we  may  not  arrive  at  the  fame  objeft,  by  a  limpie  in- 
veiligation  of  the  obvious  reafon  of  the  cafe,  without 
relinenient  of  fyilern  or  fiction  of  procefs. 

Government  then  being  firH  fuppofed  necefTary 
for  the  v/elfare  of  mankind,  the  moll  important  prin- 
ciple that  can  be  imagined  relative  to  its  form  and 
ftrufture,  feems  to  be  this ;  that  as  government  is  a 
tranfaclion  in  the  name  and  forthebenefit  of  the  whole, 
every  member  of  the  community  ought  to  have  fome 
fhare  in  the  feledlion  of  iis  meafures.  The  arguments 
in  fupport  of  this  propofition  are  various. 

Firlt,  it  has  already  appeared  that  there  is  no  fatis- 
fadlory  criterion  marking  out  any  man  or  fet  of  men  to 
prefide  over  the  reft. 

Secondly,  all  men  are  partakers  of  the  common 
faculty,  reafon  ;  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fome 
communication  with  the  common  preceptor,  truths 
It  would  be  wrong  in  an  affair  of  fuch  momentous 
concern,  that  any  chance  for  additional  wifdom  fhould 
be  rejetfled  ;  nor  can  we  tell,  in  many  cafes,  till  after 
the  experiment,  how  eminent  any  individual  may  ul- 
timately be  found  in  the  bufmefs  of  guiding  and  deli' 
berating  for  his  fellows. 
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Thirdly,  government  is  a  contrivance  infiituted 
for  the  fecurity  of  individuals;  and  it  f«ems  both 
reafonable  that  each  man  fhould  have  a  fhare  in  pro- 
viding for  his  own  fecurity,  and  probable  that  par- 
tiality and  cabai  will  by  this  means  be  moil  eifedually 
excluded. 

Laffly,  to  give  each  man  a  voic^  in  the  public 
concerns  comes  nearefl  to  that  fundamental  purpofe 
ofw'ich  we  Ihould  never  lofe  iight,  the  uncontroied 
exercifs  of  private  judgment.  Each  man  will  thu* 
be  infpired  v/ith  a  confcioufnefs  of.  his  own  import- 
ance, and  the  flaviih  fseiings  that  ihrink  up  the  foul 
in  the  prefence  of  an  imagined  fuperior,  will  be  un- 
known. 

Admitting  then  the  propriety  of  each  man  hav^ 
ing  a  (hare  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  whole  in 
the  iirft  iaf+ance,  it  feems  neceifary  that  he  ftiould 
concur  in  electing  a  houie  of  reprefentatives,  ifhe 
be  the  member  of  a  large  Hate;  or,  even  in  a  fmall 
one,  that  he  fhoald  aflifc  in  the  appointment  of  of- 
ficers and  adminiftrators  *  ;  ^^  hich  implies,  £rft,  a  de- 
legation of  authority  to  thefe  officers,  and,  fecondly, 
a  tacit  confent,  or  rather  an  adiniilon  of  the  neceflity.^ 
that  the  queliions  to  be  debated  ihould  abide  the  de- 
cilion  of  a  majority. 

But  to  this  fyflem  of  delegation  the  fame  objections 
may  be  urged,  that  were  cited  from  RoufTeau  under 
the  head  of  a  focial  contrac:.  It  may  be  alleged  that>, 
'*  if  it  be  the  bufmefs  of  every  man  to  exercife  his  own 
judgm-ent,  he  can  in  no  inftance  furrender  this  func- 
tion into  the  hands  of  another." 

To  this  obje£lion  it  may  be  anfwered,  firfl,  that 
the  parallel  is  by  no  means  complete,  betv/een  an  in- 
dividual's exercife  of  his  judgment  in  a  cafe  tha:  is 

*  We  Jhall  be  led  in  a  fubfequejit  branch  of  this  enquiry 
to  in^efiigate  honx)  far  either  of  thefe  meafures  are  infe- 
f  arable  from  the  7naintsnancc  of fcial  order.  Book  V^. 
Cha^,  XXIV. 
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truly  his  own,  and  his  exercifc  of  his  judgment  in  an 
article  where  the  province  of  a  government  is  already- 
admitted.  If  there  be  fomething  contrary  to  the  fim- 
pleft  ideas  of  juftice  in  fuch  a  delegation,  this  is  an 
€vil  infeparabie  from  political  government.  The  true 
and  only  adequate  apology  of  government  is  neceffity ; 
the  oiiice  of  common  deliberation  is  folely,  to  fupply 
the  moli  eligible  means  of  meeting  that  neceffity. 

Secondly,  the  ,  delegation  we  are  here  confidering, 
is  not,  as  the  word  in  its  moil  obvious  fenfe  may  feem 
to  imply,  the  ad  of  one  m.an  committing  to  another, 
a  finclion^vhich  Itritlly  fpeaking  it  became  him  to 
exercife  for  himfelf.  Delegation,  in  every  infcance 
in  which  it  can  be  reconciled  with  juftice,  propofes 
for  its  objedl  the  general  good.  The  individuals  to 
whom  the  delegation  is  made,  are  either  more  likely 
from  talents  or  leifure  to  perform  the  funftion  in  the  moll 
eligible  manner,  or  there  is  at  leaft  fome  public  intereft 
requiring  that  it  fhould  be  performed  by  one  or  a  few 
perfons,  ratlier  than  by  every  individual  for  himfelf. 
This  is  the  cafe,  vvhether  in  that  firft  and  fimplefl  of 
all  political  delegations  the  prerogative  of  a  majority, 
or  in  the  eleiPtion  of  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  or  in 
the  appointment  of  public  officers.  Now  all  contell:, 
as  to  the  perfon  who  ihall  exercife  a  certain  fundion 
and  the  propriety  of  reiigning  it,  is  frivolous,  the 
inornent  it  is  decided  li©w  and  by  whom  it  can  moil 
advantageouily  be  exercifed.  It  is  of  no  conlequence 
that  I  am  the  parent  of  a  child,  when  it  has  once  been 
afcertained  that  the  child  will  live  with  greaiL^r  benefit 
under  the  fuperintendence  of  a  ilranger. 

Lailiiy,  it  is  amillake  to  imagine  tnat  the  propriety 
of  reitraining me,  when  my  condaft  is  injurious,  rifes 
out  of  any  delegation  of  mine.  The  jufcice  of  employ- 
ing force  upon  certain  emergen'  *.s,  was  at  leafi equal- 
ly cogent  before  the  exigence  of  fociety  *.  Force 
ought  never  to  be  reicrted  to  but  in  cafes  of  abfolute 

*-Chap  I,  p,    155, 
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neceffity ;  and,  Avhen  fuch  cafes  occur,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  defend  himfelf  from  violation.  There 
is  therefore  no  delegation  necelfary  on  the  part  of  the 
oiFender;  but  the  community,  in  the  cenfure  it  exer- 
cifes  over  him  puts  itfelf  in  the  place  of  the  injured 
party. 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined  by  fome  perfons^  that 
the  do6lrinehere  deli\^ered  of  thejuftice  ofproceeding 
in  common  concerns  by  a  common  deliberation,  is 
nearly  coincident  with  that  which  affirms  a  lawful  go- 
vernment to  derive  its  authority  from  a  focial  con- 
trad.  Let  us  confider  what  is  the  true  difference 
between  them  ;  and  this  feems  principally  to  lie  in  the 
following  particular. 

The  grand  peculiarity  of  the  fyftem  of  a  focial  con^ 
trad,  confifts  in  the  notion  of  this  contrad,  as  *'  a 
criterion,  determining  by  its  own  fupremacy,  what 
actions  are  right,  and  what  are  wrong,  what  it  is 
that  fhould  be  countenanced,  and  what  ihould  be  re- 
prefTed."  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  jtill  (late  of  the 
cafe.  We  have  found  the  parallel  to  be  in  onerefpeft 
incomplete  between  the  exercife  of  thefe  two  funftions, 
private  judgment  and  focial  deliberation.  In  another 
the  analogy  is  ftriking,  and  light  will  be  derived 
upon  our  ideas  of  the  latter  by  an  illullration  bor- 
rowed from  the  former.  In  both  cafes  there  is  an 
obvious  piinciple  of  juftice  in  favour  of  the  general 
exercife.  But,  though  the  general  exercife  be  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  plaLaeft  principles  of  juftice,  juftice 
will  by  no  means  vindicate  every  particular  applica- 
tion of  either.  Private  judgment  and  public  delibe- 
ration are  not  the  ilandard  of  right  and  wrong  ?  they 
are  only  the  means  of  difcovering  thefe,  and  of  com- 
paring parcicular  modes  of  proceedingwith  the  de- 
mands and  benefit  of  oar  common  nature. 

Too  much  ilrefs  has  undoubtedly  been  laid  upon 
the  idea,  as  of  a  grand  and  magnificent  fpedacle,  of 
a  nation  deciding  for  itfelf  upon  fome  great  public 
principle,  and  of  the  highefl  magiilracy  yielding  its 
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G'laims  when  the  general  voice  has  pronounced.  The 
value  of  the  whole  muft  at  laft  depend  upon  the  qua- 
lity  of  their  deciiion.  Truth  cannot  be  made  more 
true  by  the  number  of  its  votaries.  Nor  is  the  fpec- 
tacle  much  lefs  interelling,  of  a  folitary  individual, 
bearing  his  undaunted  teftimony  in  favour  of  jufiice, 
though  oppofed  by  mifgaided  millions.  Within  cer- 
tain limits  however  the  beauty  of  the  exhibition  may 
be  acknowledged.  That  a  nation  fhould  exercife 
undiminifhed  its  funciion  of  common  deliberation,  is 
a  ilep  gained,  and  a  flep  that  inevitably  leads  to  an 
improvement  of  the  character  of  individuals.  Thst 
men  Ihould  agree  in  the  afiertion  of  truth,  is  no  u  .- 
pleafing  evidence  of  their  virtue.  Laitly,  that  a?:  in- 
dividual, however  great  may  be  his  imaginary  ele- 
vation, Ihould  be  obliged  to  yield  his  perfonal  pre- 
teniions  to  the  fenfe  of  the  community,  at  leail  besis 
the  appearance  of  a  praftical  confirmation  of  the  great 
principle,  that  all  private  confideratioi:?  'null  yield  to 
tlie  general  good. 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  ftate- 
ment  of  the  refult  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  upon  the  fubjeft  q£  government.     The  only 
fuihcient  reafon  that  can  be  offered  for  the  inftitutiou 
of  government  is  a  fatal  and  indifpenfable  neceiTity. 
A  juft  government  cannot  be  founded  in  force  ;  for 
force  has  no  aiHnity  with  juPdce.     It  cannot  be  found- 
ed in  the  will  of  God ;    for  we  have  no  revelation  of 
that  will  in  behalf  of  one  form  of  government  rather 
than  another  ;  and  a  jail  being,  fuch  as   God  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be,    cannot  prohibit  us  from  fupplying  our 
wants  and  remedying  our  imperfedions.      It  cannot 
be  founded  in  contrad  ;  for   men,  when   they  digeft 
the  articles  of  a  contract,  are  not  empowered  to  create 
rights,  but  only  to  declare  what  was  previoufly  right. 
Lailly,    it  cannot -be  founded  in  the  rights  of  man.    | 
The  only  genuine  rights  of  man  are  negative ;    our   ■ 
active  exertions,  if  legitimate,    are  not  rights,    but  f 
duties."  GovernmcTit  oricrinates  in  the  errors  of  man  ;   ' 

Vol.  1.  j^ 
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it  finds  our  rights  invaded,  and  fubftitutes  an  inv;iriOfl 
lefs  mifchievous  in  the  room  of  one  that  is  more  fo. 
Its  fufiicient  reafon  is  necefiity  ;  and  that  preliminary 
firft  afcertained,  its  obje-ft  (the  diminifning  the  quan^ 
tity  of  ufurpation)  as  well  as  the  general  interell, 
requires,  that  its  adminillration  fnall  be,, as  much  as 
poiTible,  guided  and  modified  by  the  fenfe  of  every 
member  cf  the  community. 


CHAP.      V. 

OF    LEGISLATION. 

Society  can    declare  and  interpret,    hut   cannot  enaci.—- 
■    Its  authoritj  only  executi've. 

HAVING  thus  far  inv^eiiigated  the  nature  of  po- 
litical fundions,  it  fesms  necelTary  that  foms 
explanation  fnould  be  given  upon  the  fubjett  cf  le- 
giilation.  **  Who  is  it  that  has  authority  to  make 
laws  r  What  are  the  charafteriilics  of  that  man  or 
body  of  men,  in  whom  the  trem.endous  faculty  is 
veiled^  of  prefcribipg  to  the  reft  of  the  community 
what  they  are  to  perform  and  what  to  avoid  ?" 

The  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions  is  exceedingly  iimple: 
Legiilation,  as  it  has  been  ufually  underilood,  is  not 
an  affair  of  human  competence.  Immutable  reafon 
is  the  true  legifiator,  and  her  decrees  it  behoves  us  to 
inveftigate.  The  functions  of  fociety  extend,  not  to 
the  making,  but  the  iiiterpreting  of  law  ;  it  cannot 
iiecree,  it  can  only  declare  that,  which  the  nature  of 
things  has  already  decreed,  and  the  propriety  of 
which  ivrefii- :  b ,    flows  from  the  circumfcances  of  the  cafe. 

Mcniefquieu  fays,  that  *'  in  a  free  ftate  every  man 
will  be  his  own  legifiator*.'^      Thi^  is  not  true,    in 

*  "  Dans  nn  ei:i:  lihre,  tout  ko?nme  qui  eji  cejife  a^voir 
une  a/ne  libra y  doit  etre  gou-uerne  par  lui-meme^^  EJprit 
des  LoifCy  Li'u,  XI.  Ch.  Vu 
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matters  the  molt  purely  individual,  unlefs  in  the  li- 
mited feafe  already  explained.  It  is  the  ofhce  of  con- 
fcience  to  determine,  "  not  like  an  Afiatic  cadi,  ac- 
cording to  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  his  own  paillons,  but 
like  a  Sritiih  judge  who  makes  no  new  law,  but  faith- 
fully declares  that  law  v/hich  he  finds  ^already  writ- 
ten *."  The  fame  diiilLdtion  is  to  be  made  upon  the 
f^abjed  of  political  authorithy.  All  government  is 
flfitlly  fpeaking  executive.  It  has  appeared  to  be  ne- 
ceiTary ,  with  refpedt  to  men  as  we  at  prefent  find  them, 
that  force  Ihould  fometimes  be  employed  in  reprelTing 
injuiiice  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafons  we  will  fuppofe 
this  force  ihould  as  far  as  poihble  be  vefted  in  the  com- 
munity. To  the  public  fupport  of  juitice  therefore 
the  authority  of  the  community  extends.  But  no 
fooner  does  it  wander  in  the  fmallell  degree  from  ths 
line  of  juflice,  than  its  proper  authority  is  at  an  end ; 
it  may  be  fubmitced  to  from  neceflity  ;  but  its  exif- 
tence,  as  to  the  matter  in  quePdon,  is  an  uncompen- 
fated  evil. 


C  PI  A  P.       VI. 

OF   OSEDIENCE. 

Rational   chedience   net  fcunded   in    contraB . —  Kinds  of 
obedience. — Compuljhrj  obedience  often  lefs  injurous  than 
confide  ice. — Kinds  of  authority. — Limit  at  icns  cf  cofz- 
fidence. — Reverence   to  fuperiors  cofidersd. — Govern- 
ment founded  in  ignorance. 

THE  two  great  queftions  upon  wmich  the  the- 
ory of  government  depends,  are  :  Upon  what 
foundation  can  political  authority  with  the  greateil 
propriety  reft.?  and.  What  are  the  confiderations  which 
bind   us   to   political  obedience  ?  Having   entered  at 

*  St<^rne's  Sermo,v, — **  On  a  Good  Ccnfcience.^^ 
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length  into  the  firil  of  thefe  queflions,  it  is  time  that 
■we  H-iOuld  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  fecond. 

One  of  the  mofl  popular  theories  relative  to  the 
foundation  of  political  authority  we  have  feen  to  be 
that  of  an  original  contrafi,  affirming  that  the  cri- 
terion of  political  juftice  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
ventions and  rules  which  have  been  adjufled  by  the 
Community  at  large.  In  purfuance  of  this  original 
prinriple,  the  fame  theories  have  neceilarily  gone 
on  and  affirmed^,  that  tie  true  ground  of  political 
obeditnce  was  to  be  found  in  the  fame  fource,  and 
that,  in  obeying  a  government  regularly  conilitut- 
cd,  v>e  did  nothing  more  than  perform  our  engage- 
n:ents. 

The  reafonings  in  fupport  of  this  hypothecs  are 
obvious,  *'  Suppofe  a  number  of  perfons  living  in 
any  ncigbourhood  fhould  perceive  that  great  com- 
mon benefit  would  accrue  from  building  a  bridge, 
linking  a  canal  or  making  a  highway.  The  fimplefl 
mode  for  them  to  adopt  in  this  cafe  is,  to  confult  to- 
gether, and  raife  the  money  necelTary  for  effecting 
this  defirable  purpofe,  by  each  man  alTefrmg  himfelf 
accordipxg  to  his  ability,  and  contributing  his  quota 
to  a  common  fund.  Now  it  is  plain  that  in  this  cafe 
each  pays  his  aiTelfment  (fuppofing  the  payment  to  be 
voluntary)  in  confideration  of  the  previous  agreement; 
lis  contribution  would  be  of  no  avail,  however  defira- 
ble v/as  the  obje<5t  to  be  efFedled,  had  he  not  reafon  to 
depend  upon  the  reil  of  the  neighbourhood  that  they 
would  pay  theirs.  But  government,''  fay  the  advo- 
cates of  an  original  contract,  '*  when  regularly  confli- 
tated,  is  precifely  fuch  a  provifion  as  the  one  hera 
flated  for  building  a  bridge  or  making  a  road  :  it  is  a 
confultation  and  fettlement  among  the  different  mem- 
bers of  a  community  as  to  the  regulations  moft  con- 
ducive to  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  taxes  are  paid,  and  that  the  force  of  the 
community  is  drawn  out  in  fuch  proportions  as  are 
neceffary  to  reprefs  the  external  or  internal  difturbers 
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of  its  tranquillity.  The  ground  tlieref jre  upon  which 
each  man  contributes  his  fhare  of  eifort  or  property, 
is,  that  he  may  perform  his  contraft,  and  difcharge 
that  for  which  he  has  engaged  as  a  member  of  the 
community." 

The  refutation  of  this  hypothefis  has  been  antici- 
pated in  the  preceding  chapters. — Government  can 
with  no  propriety  be  compared  to  the  conftruction  of 
a  bridge  or  a  canal,  a  matter  of  mere  convenience  and 
refinement.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  moll:  irreiiiii- 
ble  Heceffity  ;  it  is  indifputabiy  an  affair  of  hardfhip 
and  reftraint.  It  conftitatcs  other  men  the  arbitrators 
of  my  actions,  and  the  ultimate  difpofers  of  my  de{~ 
tiny. — Alrnoft  every  member  of  every  community  that 
has  exifled  on  the  face  of  the  earth  might  reafonably 
fay,  *'  I  know  of  no  fuch  contract  "as  you  defcribe ; 
I  never  entered  into  any  fuch  engagement ;  1  never 
promifed  to  obey  ;  it  muit  therefore  be  an  iniquitous 
impofition  to  call  upon  me  to  do  fomething  under  pre- 
tence of  a  promife  I  never  made."— The  reafon  a  man 
lives  under  any  particular  goverment  is  partly  necef- 
fity  ;  he  cannot  eaiily  avoid  living  under  Ibme  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  often  fcarcely  in  his  power  to  abandon 
tlie  country  in  which.he  was  born  :  it  is  alfo  partly  a 
choice  of  evils  ;  no  man  can  be  faid  in  this  cafe  to  en- 
joy that  freedom  which  is  eiTential  to  the  forming  a 
contract,  uniefs  it  could  be  fhovvn  that  ne  had  a  power 
fomewhere  of  inftituting  a  government  adapted  to  his 
own  conceptions. — Government  in  reality,  as  has. 
abundantly  appeared,  is  a  queftion  of  force,  and  not- 
cf  confent.  It  is  defirabie,  that  a  government  Hiould 
be  made  as  agreeable  as  poffible  to  the  ideas  and  incli- 
Pxations  of  its  fobje&s  ;  and  that  they  ihoald  be  con- 
fulted,  as  extenfively  as  may  be,  refpefting  its  con- 
itrmftion  and  regulations.  But  at  laft  the  beii:  confti- 
tuted  government  that  can  be  formed,  particularly 
for  a  large  community,  will  contain  many  provifions 
that,  far  from  having  obtained  the  confent  of  all  its 
members,  encounter  even  in  their  outfet  a  firenviOiis, 
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though  ineffetlual,  oppofidon. — From  the  whole  of 
thefe  reafonings  it  appears,  that,  in  thofe  meafures 
which  have  the  concurrence  of  my  judgment,  I  may 
reafonably  be  expefted  to  co-operate  with  willingnefk 
and  zeal  ;  but  for  the  reft  my  only  juftifiable  ground  of 
obedience  is,  that  I  will  not  difturb  the  repofe  of  the 
community,  or  that  I  do  not  perceive  the  queftion  to  be 
of  fuHicient  magnitude  to  authorife  me  in  incurring 
the  penalty. 

To  underftand  the  fubje£l  of  obedience  with  fuf- 
£cient  accuracy  it  is  neceffary  that  v/e  fhould  attend  to 
the  various  ihades  of  meaning  of  which  the  word  is  fuf- 
ceptible. 

Every  voluntary  aftion  is  an  a6l  of  obedience ;  in: 
performing  it  we  comply  with  fome  view,  and  are 
guided  by  fome  incitement  or  motive. 

I'he  pureft  kind  of  obedience  is  where  an  adlion 
iiows  from  the  independent  conviction  of  our  private 
judgment,  where  we  are  direfted,  not  by  the  precari- 
ous and  mutable  interference  of  another,  but  by  a  re- 
colledion  of  the  intrinfic  and  indefeafible  tendency  of 
the  action  to  be  performed  *.  In  this  cafe  the  objed 
of  obedience  is  the  diftate  of  the  underftanding  :  the 
afliion  may  or  may  not  be  fuch  as  my  neighbours  or  the 
community  will  approve,  but  this  approbation,  does 
not  conftitute  its  direct  motive. 

The  kind  of  obedience  which  fends  next  to  this  in. 
its  degree  of  voluntarinefs,  arifes  in  the  following 
manner.  Every  man  is  capable  of  comparing  himfejf 
with  his  fellow.  Every  man  will  find  that  there  are 
fome  points  in  which  ke  is  the  equal  or  perhaps  the 
fupcrior  of  other  men,  but  that  there  are  certainly  fome 
points  in  which  other  men  are  fuperior  to  him.  The 
fuperjority  in  queilion  in  the  preient  iniiance,  is  fu-> 
peritjrity  of  intelied  or  information.  It  may  happei]|, 
that  the  point  in  which  another  man  furpaiTes  me,  is  a 
peintof  fome  importance  to  my  v/elfare  or  convenience. 
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I  want  for  example  to  build  a  houfe,  or  to  fink  a  well. 
It  may  happen  that  I  have  not  leifure  or  means  to  ac- 
quire the  fcience  necelTary  for  this  purpofe.  Upon  thai 
fuppofition  1  am  not  to  be  blamed,  if  I  employ  a  builder 
for  the  firft,  or  a  mechanic  for  the  fecond  ;  nor  fhall 
I  be  liable  to  blame,  if  1  work  in  perfon  under  his  di- 
redion.  This  fort  of  obedience  is  diftinguiilied  by 
the  appellation  of  conSdence  and  to  juftif)  in  a  moral 
view  the  repofmg  of  confidence,  the  only  thing  ne- 
ceffary  is  that  it  ihould  be  fitter  and  more  beneficial, 
all  things  confidered,  that  the  funftionto  be  performed 
fhould  be  performed  by  another  perfon,  than  that  it 
Hiould  be  performed  by  me. 

The  third  and  laftkind  of  obedience  neceflary  to  be 
adverted  to  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  is  where  I  do 
that  which  is  not  prefcribed  to  me  by  my  private 
judgment,  merely  on  acconnt  of  the  mifchievous 
confequences  that  I  forefee  will  be  annexed  to  my 
omiffion  by  the  arbitrary  interference  of  fom.e  voluntary 
being. 

The  mod  important  obfervation  that  arifes  upon  the 
ftatement  of  this  fcale  of  obedience,  is  that  obedience 
in  the  fecond  degree  ought  to  be  guarded  with  as  much 
jealoufy,  and  kept  by  the  perfon  yielding  obedience 
within  as  narrow  limits,  as  pofiible.  The  laft  fort  of 
obedience  will  frequently  be  neceifary.  Voluntary 
beings  conftitute  a  large  portion  of  the  univerfe  ;  we 
fliall  often  have  occafion  to  forefee  their  arbitrary  de~ 
terminations  and  conduct,  nor  can  knowledge,  as  fuch, 
in  any  inftance  fail  to  be  a  defirable  acquifition  ;  our 
condud  therefore  muil  and  ought  to  be  modified  by 
their  interferences.  Morality,  as  has  already  been 
frequently  obferved,  confiUs  entirely  in  an  eftimate  of 
confequences  ;  he  is  the  truly  virtuous  man  who  pro- 
duces the  greatefl:  portion  of  benefit  his  fituation  will 
admit.  The  moil  exalted  morality  indeed,  that  iri 
v/hich  the  heart  rcpofes  with  the  moll  unmingled  fatis- 
faction;  relates  to   the   inherent  and  indefeafible  teii- 
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dencies  of  actions.  Eut  we  fhall  be  by  no  means  ex- 
cufable,  if  we  overlook  in  our  fyftem  of  condud;  the 
arbitrary  awards  of  other  men.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  an  adlion,  fuppofe  of  inferior  moment 
or  utility,  which  for  its  own  fake  might  be  right  to 
be  performed,  it  may  become  my  duty  to  neglett,  if  I 
know  that  by  performing  it  I  ihall  incur  the  penalty 
of  death. 

The  mifchiefs  attendant  on  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  this  fpecies  of  obedience,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  its  interference  is  to  be  guarded  againft  as  ex- 
tenfively  as  circumftances  will  admit,  have  already 
been  ftated  *.  Yet  obedience  flowing  from  the  con- 
fidcration  of  a  penalty,  is  lefs  a  fource  of  degradation 
and  depravity,  than  a  habit  of  obedience  founded  in 
confidence.  The  man  who  yields  it,  may  referve  in  its 
moll  ellentiai  fenfe  his  independence.  He  may  be  in- 
formed injudgmentand  refolvedinpurporeas  to  every 
moral  and  focial  obligation.  He  may  fuifer  his  under- 
ilanding  neither  to  be  fednced  nor  confounded  ;  hs 
may  obferve  in  its  fulleft  extent  the  miilake  and  pre> 
poifeiiion  of  his  neighbour,  to  which  he  thus  finds  it 
neceffary  to  accommodate  himfelf.  It  fcems  poffible, 
that  he  who  thus  pities  the  folly  while  he  complies  with 
the  neceffity,  may  ftiil,  even  under  this  difcipline, 
grow  in  difcrimination  andfagacity. 

The  greateft  mifchief  that  can  arife  in  the  progrefs 
of  obedience  is  where  it  lliail  lead  us  in  any  degree  to 
depart  from  the  independence  oi  oar  underiLandrng,  a 
departure  vvhich  general  and  unlimited  confidence 
neceiTarily  includes.  In  this  view  the  beil  advice  that 
could  be  given  to  a  perfon  in  a  ilate  of  fubjection  is^ 
''  Comply,  where  the  necelTity  of  the  cafe  demands  it  ; 
but  criticife  v/hile  youcompiy.  Obey  the  .unjufc  man- 
dates of  your  governors ;  for  this  prudence  and  a  con- 
iideration  of  the  common  iaf:^ty  may  require ;  but 
treat  them  withno  falfe lenity, regard  them  with  no  indul- 

f  J^ook  n.  Chap,  VI. 
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gence.  Obey;  this  maybe  right ;  butbeware  of  reverence. 
Reverence  nothing  but  wifdom  andikill ;  government 
may  be  vefted  in  the  iitteft  perfons;  then  they  are  enti- 
tled to  reverence,  becaufe  they  are  wife,  and  not  be- 
caufe  they  are  governors :  and  it  may  be  veiled  in  the 
v-'orit.  Obedience  wili  occaiionally  be  right  in  both 
cafes  :  you  may  run  fouth,  to  avoid  a  wild  beall  ad- 
vancingin  that  direftion,  though  youv/ant  to  go  north. 
But  be  upon  your  guard  againil  conioiinding  tilings 
fo  totally  unconneded  with  each  other  as  a  purely 
political  obedience,  and  refpedl.  Governmentis  nothing 
but  regulated  force  ;  force  is  its  appropriate  claim  upon 
your  attention.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  individuals  to 
perfua.de ;  the  tendency  of  concentrated  ftrength,  is 
only  to  give  confiftency  and  permanence  to  an  influence 
more  compendious  than  perfuanon." 

All  this  will  be  made  fomewhat  clearer,  if  we  reflecl 
on  the  proper  correlative  of  obedience,  authority  :  and 
here  let  us  recur  to  the  three  forts  of  obedience  above 
fpecificd. 

The  iiril  kind  of  authority  then  is  the  authority 
of  reafon,  what  is  really  fuch,  or  is  only  conceived 
to  be  fuch.  The  terms,  both  authority  and  obedience, 
are  lefs  frequently  employed  in  this  fenfe  than  in 
either  of  the  following. 

The  fecond- fpecies  of  authority  is  that  which  de- 
pends for  its  validity  upon  the  confidence  of  him  with 
whom  it  prevails,  and  is  where,  not  having  myfelf 
acquired  fuch  information  as  to  enable  me  to  form 
a  peremptory  judgment,  I  yield  a  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree of  deference  to  the  known  opinion  an  deciiion  of 
another.  This  feems  to  be  the  ftrideil  and  moll  pre- 
cife  meaning  of  the  word  authority,  as  obedience  in 
its  moft  refined  fenfe  denotes  that  compliance  which  is 
the  oifspring  of  refpe6t. 

Authority  in  the  laH  of  the  three  fenfes  alluded  to, 
is  where  a  man  in  iffuing  his  precept  does  not  deliver 
that  which  may  be  negleded  with  impunity ;    but.  his 
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requifition  is  attended  with  a  fanclion,  and  the  viola^ 
tion  of  it  will  be  followed  with  a  penalty.  This  is 
the  fpecies  of  authority  which  properly  annexes  to  the 
idea  of  government.  It  is  a  violation  of  political 
jufiice  to  confound  the  authority  which  depends  upon 
force,  with  the  authority  whieh  arifes  from  reverence 
^nd  efceem ;  the  modification  of  my  condad  which 
might  be  due  in  the  cafe  of  a  wild  beafl,  with  the 
modification  which  is  due  to  fuperior  wifdom.  Thefe 
two  kinds  of  authority  may  happen  to  veil  in  the  fame 
perfon ;  but  'Jiey  are  altogether  diilind  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other. 

The  confeqaence  which  has  flowed  from  confound- 
ing them  has  been  a  greater  debafement  of  the  human 
charasSler  than  could  eaiily  have  followed  upon  direcl 
and  unqualihed  ilavery.  The  principle  of  confidence 
and  the  limitations  v/ith  which  it  ought  to  be  attend- 
ed, are  capable  of  an  eafy  and  convincing  explica- 
tion. I  am  bound,  to  the  fuUeft  extent  that  is  con- 
fident with  my  opportunities  and  f^tuation,  to  exercife 
my  underftanding.  Man  is  the  ornament  of  the  uni- 
yerfe,  only  in  proportion  as  he  confults  his  judgment. 
y/hatever  I  fubmit  to  from  the  irreiliiible  impulfe  of 
necefTity,  is  not  mine,  and  debafes  me  only  as  it 
tends  gradually  to  fhackle  the  intrepidity  of  my 
character.  With  refped  to  fqme  men  therefore  it 
may  be  innoxious.  But,  where  I  make  the  volun- 
tary furrender  of  my  undenlanding,  and  commit 
^ly  confcience  to  another  man's  keeping,  the  con- 
fequence  is  clear.  I  then  become  the  moil  miifchie- 
vous  and  pernicious  of  animals.  I  annihilate  my 
individuality  as  a  man,  and  difpofe  of  my  force  as 
an  animal  to  him  among  my  neighbours  who  Ihall 
happen  to  excel  in  impoilure  and  artifice,  and  to  be 
leaft  under  reHraint  from  the  fcruples  of  integrity 
andjuflice.  I  put  an  end,  as  to  my  own  fhare,  to 
that  happy  collifion  of  underftandings  upon  which 
the  hopes  of  human  improvement  depend.  I  can 
have  no  genuine  fortitude,    for  fortitude  is  the  o^- 
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fpring  of  convidion.  I  csn  have  no  confcious  in- 
tegrity, for  I  do  not  underiland  my  own  principles, 
and  have  never  brought  them  to  the  tell  of  exami- 
tiation.  I  am  the  re?.dy  tool  of  injullice,  cruelty  and 
profligacy  ;  and,  if  at  any^  time  1  am  not  employed 
in  their  purpofes,  it  is  the  refult  of  accident,  not  of 
my  own  precaution  and  honeity. 

The  underftanding  rauft  llrll  be  confulted,  and  then> 
no  doubt,  confidence  ^7  ill  come  in  for  its  ihare  of 
jurifdifticn.  The  confiderations,  which  vviil  have 
influence  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial  enqnirer  to 
inforce,  or  communicate  uncertainty  to,  his  opinions, 
are  numerous.  Among  thefe,  he  will  not  refufe  at- 
tention to  the  fcate  of  opinion  in  the  prefent  or  any- 
preceding  generation  of  men.  In  the  mean  tim.e  it 
will  rarely  happen,  that  the  authority  of  other  men's 
judgment  in  cafes  of  general  enquiry,  will  be  of  great 
weight.  Either  men  of  equal  talents  and  integrity 
have  embraced  both  fides,  or  their  prejudice  and  de- 
ficiency as  to  the  materials  of  judging  have  been  fucli 
as  extremely  to  weaktn  their  teilirnony.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  only  ground  of  opinion,  ftrictly  fo  called, 
is  the  intrinfic  evidence  of  the  opinion  itfelf i  upon 
that  our  judgment  mull:  be  formed  ,•  and  the  decifion 
of  others  can  have  no  efFed  but  that  of  increaiing  or  di- 
miniihina  our  doubt  of  the  rectitude  of  our  own  oer- 
ceptions.  The  dired  provmce  of  confidence  is  to 
fupply,  in  the  befi  v/ay  the  cafe  will  admit,  the  deiQd: 
of  our  knowledg'e  ;  but  it  can  never,  Itridly  fpeaking, 
furnifn  knowledge  itielf.  Its  proper  ufs  belongs  rather 
to  the  circumfcance  of  individual  actions,  than  to  mat- 
ters of  fpeculation  and  piinciple.  ThuSj  I  ought  not 
perhaps  to  refufe  weight  to  the  advife  of  foms  men, 
even  when  the  reafons  by  whicli  they  inforce  their  ad- 
xdle  are  conceived  by  me  to  be  problematical :  and 
thus  I  am  bound,  as  before  Itated,  to  trEii  another, 
in  the  moment  of  emergency,  in  the  art  he  has  fludied, 
rather  than  myfelf  by  whom  that  ftudy  was  never  un- 
dertaken.    Except  when  the  nature  cf  my   fituatiou 
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calls  upon  me  to  act,  I  fhall  do  more  wifely  in  re 
fraining  from  any  decifion,  in  queftions  where  I  am 
not  qualified  to  decide  from  information  tliat  is  pro- 
perly my  own. 

One  of  the  leiTons  m.oft  affiduoufly  repeated  upon 
mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries,  is  that  of  reverence 
to  our  fuperiors.  If  by  this  maxim  be  intended  our 
fuperioTs  in  wifdom,  it  may  be  admitted,  bat  with 
fome  qualification.  But,  if  it  imply  our  fuperiors  in 
flation  only,  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  reafon 
and  jaftice.  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  have  ufurped 
certain  advantages  o •  er  us  to  which  they  can  Ihow  no 
equitable  claim  ;  and  muft  we  aifo  humble  our  courage 
and  renounce  our  independence  in  their  prefence  ? 
Why  reverence  a  man  becaufe  he  happens  to  be  born 
to  certain  privileges ;  or  becaufe  a  concurrence  of 
circumilances  (for  wifdom,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
gives  a  claim  to  refped;  utterly  diftinft  from  power) 
has  procured  him  a  (hare  in  the  iegillative  or  executive 
government  of  our  country  ?  Let  him  content  himfelf 
with  the  obedience  which  is  the  refult  of  force  ;  for 
to  that  only  is  he  entitled. 

Reverence  to  our  fuperiors  in  wifdom  is  to  be 
admitted,  but  with  confiderable  limitations.  I  am 
bound,  as  has  already  appeared,  to  repofe  certain 
functions,  fuch  as  that  of  building  my  houfe,  or  edu- 
cating my  child,  in  the  hands  of  him  by  "whom  thofe 
functions  will  moil  properly  be  difcharged.  It  may 
be  right  that  I  fhould  act  under  the  perfon  to  whom  I 
have  thus  given  my  fuffrage,  in  cafes  where  I  have 
reafon  to  be  perfuaded  of  his  feill,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  acquire  the  neceffary  fkill  myfelf.  But  in 
thofe  cafes  of  general  juftice  which  are  equally  within 
the  province  of  every  human  underflanding,  I  am  a 
defercer  from  the  requifitions  of  duty,  if  1  do  not  aifi- 
jduod'ily  exert  my  faculties,  or  if  I  be  found  to  ad 
contrary  to  the  conclufions  they  would  dictate,  from 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  another. — The  reverence 
We  are  here  confideiing  is  a  reverence  prompting  us  to 
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iome  kind  of  obedience  ;  there  is  anotlier  kiiid,  ter- 
minating in  efleem  only,  that,  fo  far  from  defervin^ 
to  be  confined  within  thefe  ftrid;  limitations,  we  are 
bound  not  to  withhold- from  any  man  who  is  the  pof- 
felTor  of  efiimable  qualities. 

The  reverence  which  is  due  from  a  child  to  his 
parent,  or  rather  to  his  fenior  in  age  and  experience, 
falls  under  the  fame  rules  as  have  already  been  de- 
livered. Wherever  I  have  good  reafoa  to  believe  that 
another  perfon  knows  better  than  myfelf  what  is  pre-- 
per  to  be  done,  there  I  ought  to  conform  to  his  di- 
rection. But  the  advantage  which  he  pOiTeiTes  muft  be 
obvious,  otherwife  I  .fhall  not  be  juftified  in  my  pro- 
ceeding. If  I  take  into  the  account  every  chance  for 
advantage,  I  ihall  never  acl  upon  the  refuit  of  my 
own  reflections.  The  mind  of  one  man  is  eiTentially 
diftinft  from  the  mind  of  another.  If  each  do  not 
preferve  his  individuality,  the  judgment  of  all  will  be 
feeble,  and  the  progrefs  of  our  common  underfcand- 
i-ng  inexpreffibly  retarded.  Hence  it  foliov/s  that  the 
dei'^rence  of  a  child  becomes  vicious,  whenever  he 
has  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  parent  poirelTes  elTential 
information  of  which  he  is  deprived.  Nothing  can  be 
more  neceffary  for  the  general  benefit  than  that  \vq 
fliould  diveft  ourfelves,  as  foon  as  the  proper  period 
arrives,  of  the  Ihackles  of  infmcy ;  that  human  life 
Ihould  not  be  one  eternal  childhood  ;  but  that  men 
ftiouldjudge  for  themfelves,  undebilitated  by  the  pre- 
j-udices  of  education,  or  the  inHitutions  of  their 
country. 

.  To  a  government  therefore,  that  talked  to  us  of  de- 
ference to  political  authority^  and  honour  to  be  ren- 
dered to  our  fuperiors,  our  anfwer  fnouid  be  :  '^  It  is 
yours  to  lliackle  the  body  and  retrain  our  external  ac- 
tions j  that  is  a  reftraint  we  underitand.  Announce 
your  penalties  ;  and  we  will  make  our  eledlionof  fab- 
miiTion  or  fuiFering,  But  do  not  feek  to  enilave  our 
minds.  Exhibit  your  force  in  its  plainelt  form,  for 
that  is  your  province ;  but  feek  not  to  inveigle  and 
Vol.  I.  R 
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mlflead  us.  Obedience  and  external  fubmifiion  is  all  you 
can  be  entitled  to  claim  ;  you  can  have  no  right  to  ex- 
tort our  deference,  and  command  us  not  to  fee  and  dif- 
appi-ove  of  your  errors."  In  the  mean  time  it  fhould 
be  obferved  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  necefTary  confe- 
quence  that  we  fliould  dilapprove  of  all  the  meafures 
of  government ;  but  there  muft  be  difapprobatioa 
wherever  there  is  a  quefiion  of  Urift  political  obedi- 
ence. 

A  corollary  whicii  flows  from  thefe  principles  -is 
deferving  of  our  attention.  Confidence  is  in  all 
cafes  the  offspring  of  ignorance.  It  muil:  therefore 
continually  decline,  '  in  relation/  as  was  above  ilated, 
'  to  thofe  cafes  of  general  jullice  which  are  equally 
within  the  provinc^e  of  every  human  underllanding*,* 
in  proportion  as  wifdom  and  virtue  ihali  increafe. 
But  the  queftions  that  belong  to  the  department  of 
government,  are  queiHons  of  general  juilice.  Tire 
condudl  of  an  eniiehtened  and  virtuous  man  cannot  be 
in  ha,rmony  with  tue  regulations  of  government,  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  thofe  regulations  are  accidentally  coin- 
cident with  his  private  judgment,  or  as  he  acts  with 
prudent  and  judicious  fubmiinon  to  the  necelTity  of  th« 
cafe.  He  will  not  adt  from  confidence;  for  he  has 
himfelf  examined,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  the  merits 
of  the  adion  :  and  he  has  not  failed  to  detedl  the  im- 
pofture  that  would  perfuade  us  there  is  a  myfcery  in 
government,  which  uninitiated  mortals  mull  not  pre- 
fume  to  penetrate.  Now  it  is  fuiiiciently  knov/n  that 
the  empire  of  government  is  built  in  opinion  f  ;  nor 
is  it  enough  for  this  purpofe  that  we  refijfe  to  contri- 
bute to  overturn  it  by  violence,  the  opinion  mufl  go 
to  the  extent  of  prompting  us  to  aduai  fupport.  No 
government  can  fubfiil  in  a  nation,  the  individuals  of 
which  lliaii  merely  abilain  from  tumultuous  reliilance, 
while  in   their  genuine  fentiments  they  cenfure   and 
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defpife  its  inintution.  In  other  words,  government 
cannot  proceed  but  upon  ponfidence,  as  confidence  on 
the  other  hand  cannot  exill  without  ignorance.  The 
true  fupporters  of  government  are  the  weak  and  unin- 
formed, and  not  the  wife.  In  proportion  as  weaknefs 
and  ignorance  fhall  diminiih,  the  bafis  of  government 
will  alfo  decay.  This  however  is  an  event  which 
ought  not  to  be  contemplated  with  alarm.  A  cataf- 
trophe  of  this  defcription  would  be  the  true  eutha- 
nafia  of  government.  If  the  annihilation  of  blind  con- 
fidence and  implicit  opinion  can  at  any  time  be  effect- 
ed, there  will  necelTarily  fucceed  in  their  place  an  un- 
forced concurrence  of  ail  in  prsonoting  the  general 
welfare.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  event  in  this 
refpecl  and  the  future  hiilory  of  political  focieties  *,, 
w^e  ihali  do  well  to  remember  this  charadleriilic  of 
government,  and  apply  it  as  the  univerfal  touchftone 
of  the  inftitution  itfelf.  As  in  the  commencement 
of  the  prefent  Book  we  found  government  indebted 
for  its  exifience  to  the  errors  and  perverfenefs  of  a. 
few,  fo  it  now  appears  that  it  can  no  otherwife  be 
perpetuated  than  by  the  infantine  and  uninllrucied 
confidence  of  the  many.  It  may  be  to  a  certain  de- 
gree doubtful  whether  the  human  fpecies  will  ever  be 
emancipated  from  their  prefent  fubjeclion  and  pupil- 
lage, but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  their  con- 
dition. The  recoliedlicn  will  be  falutary  to  individuals, 
and  m.ay  ultimately  be  found  produdlive  of  benefit 
to  all. 

^  *  Book  V,  Cha/>,  XXII,  xxjy.     '      " 
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'hiniforfiilty  of  the  nature  of  man. — Different  degrees  in- 
nvhich  ke  pofej/es  information. —  Iviperfedi  fcheynes  of 
fociety  eftiinated.—'Mode  in  nxihich  impro'vements  are  t^ 
be  rtalifed. — Inference, 

THERE  is  one  other  topic  relative  to  general 
principles  of  government,  which  it  feems  fitting 
and  ufeful  to  examine  in  this  place.  "  Is  there  a 
icheme  of  political  inflitution,  which,  as  coming 
neareil:  to  perfection,  ought  to  be  prefcribed  to  all 
nations  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  different  forms 
of  government  beft  adapted  to  the  condition  of  differ- 
ent nations,  each  worthy  to  be  commended  in  its  pe- 
culiar place,  but  none  proper  to  be  tranfplanted  to  ano- 
ther foil?" 

The  latter  part  of  this  alternative  is  the  creed  which 
has  ordinarily  prevailed  ;  but  it  is  attended  with  ob- 
vious objections. 

If  one  form  of  government  makes  one  nation- hap- 
py, why  ihould  it  not  equally  contribute  to  the  felicity 
cf  another  ? 

The  points  in-  which  human  beings  refemble  are 
infinitely  rriore  confiderable  than  thofe  in  which  they- 
ditTer.  We  have  the  fam.e  fenfes;  and  the  impref- 
fions  on  thofe  fenfes  which  aiftift  me,  may  ordinarily 
be  expeded  to  be^fources  of  anguiih  to  you.  It  is  true 
that  men  differ  in  their  habits  and  taftes.  But^  thefe 
are  accidental  varieties.  There  is  but  one  perfe6tioa 
to  man  ;  one  thing  moll  honourable  ;  one  thing  that, 
to  a  well  organifed  and  healthful  mind  will  produce 
the  moft  exquiiite  pleafure.  All  elfe  is  deviation  and 
error;  a  difeafe,  to  be  cured,  not  to  be  encouraged. 
Senfual  pleafure  on  the  one  hand  or  intelledual  on  the 
©ther  is^  abfolutely  fpeaking,    the  higheft  and  moft. 
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defirable.  We  are  not  to  make  too  much  account  of 
the  perverfions  oftaile.  Men  long  inured  to  flavery, 
for  examplej  undoubtedly  have  a  iefs  exquiiite  fenfe 
of  its  hatefulnefs  ;  perhaps  inftances  may  be  found 
where  it  is  borne  without  a  murmur.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  a  proof  that  it  is  the  fit  and  genuine  ilateof 
the  beings  who  fiiiFer  it.  To  fuch  men  vv'e  ought  to 
fay,  V^  You  arefatisiied  with  an  oblivion  of  all  that  is 
eminent  in  man  ;  but  we  vrill  awake  you.  You  are 
contented  v/ith  ignorance ;  but  we  will  enlighten  you. 
You  are  not  brutes:  you  are  not  Hones.  You  ileep 
away  exiilence  in  a  miferable  neglecl  of  your  mofl  va-. 
luable  privileges  :  but  you  are  capable  of  exqaifite  de- 
lights; you  are  form.ed  to  glow  with  benevolence,  to 
expatiate  in  the  fields  of  knowledge,  to  thrill  with 
dilintereiled  tranfport,  to  enlarge  your  thoughts  fo  as 
to  take  in  the  wonders  of  the  material  univerfe,  and 
the  principles  that  bound,  and  afcertain  the  general  - 
happinefs." 

li  then  it  appears  that   the  means  which  are  be- 
neficial  to  one   man,  ought  in  the  moil:  important  in-- 
ilances    to  be  deemed   moPc   defirable   for  others,  the - 
fame   principle  which  applies  to   all  odier  fources  of 
moral  influence,  will  alfo  apply  to  government.  Every, 
political  fyftem  mull  have  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
moral  frate  of  the  nation  among  v.liom  icexills.    Some 
are  more  favourable,    or  Iefs    inimical  to  the  generai. 
interell  than  others.     That  form^f  fociety,  which  is 
moft   conducive  to  improvernent,  to   the  exaltpd  and . 
permanent  pleafure  of  man,  the  foand  politician  would. 
wifh  to  fee  univerfally  realifed. 

Such  is  the  true  theory  of  this  fubjed,   taken  in  its 
raoltabfolute   form;  but  tnere  are   circumflances  that  . 
qualify  the  univerfality  of  thei'e  principles. 

The  h^'^  gift  that  can  be  communicated  to  man  is 
valuable  only  fo  far  as  it  is  efieemed.  It  is  in  vain  that- 
you   h'^z'o  upon  me  benefits   that  I  neither  underhand 
nor  ciefire.      The  facuky  of  underllanding  is  an  eilen-- 
nalpart   of  every  human  beiDgs  and  cannot  with  im- 
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punity  be  overlooked  in  any  attempt  to  alter  or  melio- 
rate his  condition.  Government  in  particular  is  founded 
in  opinion  ;  nor  can  any  attempt  to  govern  men  other- 
wife  than  in  conformity  to  their  own  conceptions,  be 
expected  to  prove  falutary.  A  project  therefore  to 
introduce  abruptly  any  fpecies  of  political  inllitution, 
merely  from  a  view  to  its  abfolute  excellence,  and 
without  taking  into  account  the  flate  of  the  public 
mind,  muft  be  abfurd  and  injurious.  The  bed  mode 
of  political  fociety  v/ill  no  doubt  be  confidered  by 
the  enlightened  friend  of  his  fpecies,  as  the  ultimate 
objecl  of  his  fpeculations  and  efforts.  But  he  will  be 
on  his  guard  againft  precipitate  meafures.  The  only 
mode  for  its  fecure  and  aufpicious  eftablilhment  is 
through  the  medium  of  a  general  preference  in  its 
favour. 

The  confequence  which  flows  from  this  view  of  the 
fubjefl  is  in  a  certain  degree  favourable  to  the  ideas 
which  were  Hated  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
as  conftituting  the  more  general  and  prevailing  opi- 
nion. 

'  Different  forms  of  government  are  belt  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  different  nations.*  Yet  there  is  one 
form,  in  itfelf  confidered,  better  than  any  other  form. 
Every  other  mode  of  fociety,  except  that  which  con- 
duces to  the  beil  and  moil:  pleafuiable  ftate  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  is  at  moft  no  more  than  an  objecl  of  to- 
leration. It  mull  of  neceffity  be  ill  in  various  refpecfts  ; 
it  muil  entail  mifchiefs ;  it  muft  fofter  unfocial  and 
imm.oral  prejudices.  Yet,  upon  the  whole  it  m^ay  be, 
like  fome  excrefcences  anddefeds  in  the  human  frame, 
it  cannot  immediately  be  removed  without  introduc 
ing  ibmetuing  worfe.  In  the  machine  of  hiiman  fo- 
ciety ail  the  wheels  m.uft  move  together.  He  that 
ihould  violently  attempt  to  raife  any  one  part  into  a 
condition  more  exalted  than  the  rell,  or  force  it  to 
liart  awi^y  from  its  fellows,  would  be  the  enemy,  and 
Tfiot  the  benefacior,  of  his  contemporaries. 

It   folie-.vs  I  owever   from   the  principles    already 
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detailed  that  tlie  interefts,  of  the  human  fpecies  require 
a"  gradual,  but  uninterrupted  change.  He  who  ihould 
make  theie  principles  the  regulators  of  his  condu(fl> 
would  not  rallily  infift  upon  the  inflant  abolition  of  all 
exifting  abufes.  But  he  would  not  nouriih  them  with 
falfe  praife.  He  would  fhow  no  indulgence  to  their 
enormities.  He  would  tell  all  the  truth  he  could  dif- 
cover  in  relation  to  the  genuine  interefts  of  mankind* 
Truth,  delivered  in  a  fpirit  of  univerfal  kindnefs, 
.with  no  narrow  refentments  or  angry  inveftive,  can 
fcarcely  be  dangerous,  or  fail,  fo  far  as  relates  to  its 
own  operation,  to  Communicate  a  fimilar  fpirit  to  the 
hearer.  Truth,  however  unreferved  be  the  mode  of 
its  enunciation,  will  be  fuificiently  gradual  in  its  pro? 
grefs.  It- will  be  fully  comprehended  pnly  by  flow 
degrees  by  its  moft  affiduous  votaries  ;  and  the  de- 
grees will  be  ftill  more  temperate  by  which  it  will 
per'-'ade  fo  confiderable  a  portion  of  the  communit/j 
as  to  render  them  mature  for  a  change  oftheir  common 
iDftitutions. , 

Again:  if  conviction  of  the  underilanding  be  the 
compafs  which  is  to  diredi  our  proceedings  in  the 
general  affairs,  we  fhall  have  many  reforrris,  but  ao 
revolutions  *.  y^s  it  is  only  in  a  gradual  manner  that 
the  public  can  be  inllrudied,  a  violent  explqiion  in  the 
community  is  by  no  means  the  moil:  likely  to  happen 
as  the  refult  of  infiruftion.  Revolutions  are  the  pro-r 
duce  of  paiTion,  not  of  fober  and  tranquil  reafon. 
There  mull  be  an  obfrinate  refinance  to  improvement 
on  the  one  fide,  to  engender  a  furious  determination  of 
realiiing  a  fjftem  at  a  ftroke  on  the  other.  The 
reformers  mull  have  fuffered  from,  inceffant  counter- 
aftion,  till,  inflamed  by  the  treachery  and  art  of 
their  opponents^  they  are  vvrought  up^to  the  defperate 
itate  of  imagining  that  all  muf:  be  fecured  in  the  firiL 
favourable  criiis,  as  the  only  alternative  for  its  being 
ever  fecured.     It  would  feem  therefore  tliat  the  de- 
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mand  oftheefFedlual  ally  of  the  public  happinefs  upon 
thole  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  {late,  would  be, 
**"  Do  not  give  us  too  foon  ;  do  not  give  us  too  much ; 
but  aft  under  the  inceifant  influence  of  a  difpofition  to 
give  us  fomething." 

Government,  under  whatever  point  of  view  we 
examine  this  topic,  is  unfortunately  pregnant  with 
motives  to  cenfure  and  complaint.  InceiTant  change, 
ev^rlafting  innovation,  feems  to  be  dictated  by  the 
true  interfts  of  mankind.  But  government  is  the  per- 
petual enemy  of  change.  "What  was  admirably  ob- 
ferved  of  a  particular  fyftem  of  government'*,  is  in 
a  great  degree  true  of  all :  They  ''  lay  their  hand  on 
the  fpring  there  is  in  ibciety,  and  put  a  ftop  to  its 
motion."  Their  tendency  is  to  perpetuate  abufe. 
Whatever  was  once  thought  right  and  ufeful,  they 
undertake  to  entail  tothelateft  pofterity.  Theyreverfe 
the  genuine  propenfities  of  man,  and,  inftead  of 
fufFering  us  to  proceed,  ^teach  us  to  look  backward 
for  perfection.  They  prompt  us  to  feek  the  public . 
welfare,  not  in  alteration  and  improvement,  but  in 
a  timid  reverence  for  the  decifions  of  our  anceilors, 
as  if  it  were  the  natui-e  of  the  human  mind  always  to 
degenerate,  and  never  to  advance. 

Man  is  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  mutation.  He  muH 
grow  either  better  or  worfe,  either  correal  his  habits 
or  confirm  them.  The  government  under  which  we 
are  placed,  muii  either  increafe  our  palTions  and  pre- 
judices by  fanning  the  flame,  or  by  gradually  dif- 
couraging  tend  to  extirpate  them.  In  reality,  it  is 
impoffible  to  conceive  a  government  that  fhail  have 
the  latter  tendency.  By  its  very  nature  pofitive 
inrtitulion  has  a  tendency  to  fufpend  the  elailicity 
and  progrefs  of  mindo'.  Every  fcheme  for  embodying: 
imperfeition  mulr  be  injurious.  That  which  is  to-- 
day  a  confiderable  melioration,  will  at  fome  future 
period,  if  preferved  unaltered,    a-pcar  a  defeft  and: 
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dlfeafe  in  tlis  body  politic.  It  is  earneftly  to  be 
deiired,  that  each  man  ihould  be  wife  enough  to  go- 
vern himfeif  without  the  intervention  of  any  com- 
puifory  reftraint ;  and,  fmce  government  even  in  its 
beil  itate  is  an  evil,  the  objedl  principally  to  be  aim- 
ed at  is,  that  we  fhoiiid  have  as  little  of  it  as  the  ge-- 
neral  peace  of  human  fociety  will  permit. 
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SuhjsSf  of  the  fcurth  hook. — Firfi  branch  cf  the  fuhje5i.-^ 
^ejrion  ofrejtjiance  jlated. — Refifiance  of  a  natio7i. — 
Ambiguity  of  the  term  natio7i, — Cafe  of  a  military 
fuhjeSion  coufdered. — Rspfance  of  a  majority — of  a 
7?iinority. — Farther  ambiguity  of  the  term  nation. — 
Nature  of  liberty, — Remark. — Refefance  of  the  indi- 
<vidual. 

HA  V I N  G  now  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  en- 
quiry originally  iniUtuted,  it  may  be  proper  to 
lookback,  and  confider  the  point  at  which  we  are  arriv- 
ed. We  have  examined, in  the  lirft  place,  the  powers  of 
jnan  as  they  relate  to  the  fubjed  of  which  we  treat; 
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fecondly,  we  have  delineated  the  principles  cf  fociety, 
as  founded  in  juiiice  and  general  intereft,  inde- 
pendently of  and  antecedent  to  every  fpecies  of  po- 
litical government ;  and,  laftly,  have  endeavoured 
to  alcertain  the  fundamental  conditions  which  muft 
belong  to  the  mofi  rational  fyftem  of  government. 
We  might  now  proceed  to  inveliigate  the  different 
objefls  of  government,  and  deduce  the  inferences 
refpecting  them  which  are  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
preceding  reafonings.  But  there  are  various  mif- 
cellaneous  confiderations  which,  though  they  have 
not  fallen  under  the  former  heads,  are  cf  conhderable 
importance  to  our  difquifition,  and  may  ufefully 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  prefent  volume.  They 
are  of  different  claiTes,  and  in  a  certain  degree 
detached  from  e"ch  other  ;  but  may  perhaps 
Vv'ithout  impropriety  be  ranged  under  two  branches  : 
the  mode  in  which  the  fpeculative  opinions  of  indi- 
viduals are  to  be  rendered  effedual  for  the  melioration 
of  fociety  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  opinion  is  found  to 
operate  in  modifying  the  condu-il  of  individuals. 

The  flrong  hold  of  government  has  appeared  hither- 
to to  have  confifled  in  fedudlion.  However  imperfe<5l 
might  be  the  political  conditution  under  which  they 
lived,  mankind  have  ordinarily  been  perfuaded  to 
regard  it  with  a  fort  of  reverential  and  implicit  re- 
rpecl.  The  privileges  of  Engliinmen  and  tlie  liber- 
ties of  Germ.any,  the  fplendour  of  the  moft  C^hriltian, 
and  the  folemn  gravity  of  the  Catholic  king,  have 
each  afforded  a  fubjeftcf  exultation  to  the  individuals, 
who  ihared,  or  tnought  they  fnared,  in  the  advan- 
tages thefe  terms  were  conceived  to  defcribe.  Each 
man  was  accufiomed  to  deem^  it  a  m.ark  of  the  peculiar 
kindnefs  of  providence,  tliat  he  was  born  in  the  coun- 
try, whatever  it  was,  to  which  he  happened  to  be- 
long. The  tim.e  m^iy  corr.e  which  (hall  (ubvert  thefe 
prejudices.  The  time  may  come,  v,  Len  men  Ihall 
exercife  the  piercing  fearch  c-f  truth  upon  the  myile- 
xies   of  government,  and  view  without  prepoiTeiTion 
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the  defeats  and  abufes  6f  the  conllitution  of  their 
cx)untry.  Out  of  this  new  order  of  things  a  new 
feries  of  duties  will  arife.  When  a  fpirit  of  impar- 
tiality fhali  prevail,  and  loyalty  fhall  decay,  it  will 
feecome  us  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  which  fuch 
a  ftate  of  thinking  ihall  make  neceiTary.  We  fhall 
then  be  called  upon  to  maintain  a  true  medium  be- 
tween blindnefs  to  injuftice  and  calamity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  acrimonious  fpirit  of  violence  and  refent- 
ment  on  the.  other.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  fuch  a^ 
Ihall  fee  thefe  fubjecls  in  the  pure  light  of  truth,  to 
exert  thcmfelves  for  the  effedual  demolition  of  mo- 
nopolies and  ufurpation;  but  effedlual  demolition  is 
not  the  offspring  of  crude  projeds  and  precipitate 
meafures.  He  who  dedicates  hiinfelf  to  thefe,  may  be 
fufpedied  to  be  under  the  domination  of  paffion,  rather 
than  benevolence.  The  true  friend  of  equality  will 
do  nothing  unthinkingly,  will  cherifhno  wdld  fchemes 
of  uproar  and  confufion,  and  will  endeavour  to  difco- 
verthe  mode  in  which  his  faculties  may  be  laid  cut  to 
the  greateft  and  moil  permanent  advantage. 

The  whole  of  this  queilion-is  intimately  connedled 
with  the  enquiry  v-hico  has  neceffarily  occupied  a  fhare 
in  the  difquilitioiis  of  all  writers  on  the  fubjedl  of  go- 
vernment, concerning  the  propriety  and  meafures  of 
reiiltance.  **  Are  tiie  worft  government  and  the  beil 
equally  entitled  to  the  toleration  and  forbearance  of 
their  fubje-cls?  Is  there  no  cafe  of  political  oppreffion, 
that  will  authorife  the  perfons  who  fuffer  it,  to  take  up 
arms  againit  their  opprj.Vors  ?  Or,  if  there  be,  what 
is  the  quantity  of  cppreff.Oii,  at  the  meafure  of  which 
infurreilions  begin  to  be  juHiiiable?  Abufes  will  al- 
ways exii't^  for  man  will  aiv/ays  be  imperfed; ;  what 
is  the  aature  of  the  abufe,  which  it  ^would  be  pufil- 
lanimous  to  oupofe  by  words  only,  and  which  true 
courage  would  inftrud  us  was  to  be  endured  no  longer  r" 

No  quellion  cin.  be  conceived  more  important  than 
this,  in  the  exaiiination  of  it  philofophy  almoft  for- 
gets its  nature;  it  ceafes  to  be  fpeculation,  and  becomes 
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aii  af^or.  Upon  the  decifion,  accofdlng  as  it  fnall  be 
decided  in  the  minds  of  a  bold  and  refolute  party,  the 
exiftence  of  thoufands  may  be  fufpended.  The  fpe- 
culative  enquirer,  if  he  live  in  a  ftate  where  abufe  is 
-notorious  and  grievances  frequent,  knows  not,  while 
he  weighs  the  cafe  in  the  balance  of  reafon,  how  far 
that  which  he  attempts  to  defcribe,  is  already  realifed 
in  the  appreheniion  of  numbers  of  his  countrymen. 
Let  us  enter  upon  the  queftion  with  the  ferioafnefs 
'which  fo  criticil  an  enquiry  demands. 

Refinance  may  have  its  fource  in  the  emergencies  ei- 
ther of  the  public  or  the  individual.  ^'^  A  nation,"  it 
has  commonly  been  faid,  **  has  a  right  to  fliake  oft  any 
authority  that  is  ufurped  over  it."  This,  is  a  propo- 
fition  that  has  generally  palled  without  quefcion,  and 
certainly  no  propohtion  can  appear  more  plaufible. 
But,  if  we  exam.ine  it  m.inutely,  v/e  fhali  find  that  it  is 
attended  with  equivocal  circumftances.  What  do  we 
mean  by  a  nation  ?  Is  the  whole  people  concerned  ia 
this  rehilance,  or  only  a  part?  If  the  whole  be  pre- 
pared to  renft,  the  whole  is  perfuaded  of  the  injuiiice 
of  the  ufurpation.  What  fort  of  ufurpation  is  that 
which  can  be  exercifed  by  one  or  a  few  perfons  over 
a  whole  nation  univerfaliy  d ilapp roving  of  it  ?  Go- 
vernment is  founded  in  opinion*.  Bad  government 
deceives  us  firit,  before  it  fauens  itfelf  upon  us  like  an 
incubus,  opprefung  all  our  efforts.  A  nation  in  gene- 
ral muft  have  learned  to  relpeft  a  king  and  a  houfe  of 
lords,  before  a  king  and  a  houfe  of  lords  can  exercife 
any  authority  over  them.  If  a  m,an  or  fet  of  men,  un- 
fanci:ioned  by  any  previous  prejudice  in  their  favour, 
pretend  to  exercife  fovereignty  in  a  country,  they  will 
become  cbje6ls  of  derinon  rather  than  of  ferious  re- 
firtance.  Deilroy  the  exiiling  prejudice  in  favor  of 
any  of  our  prefent  inftituticns,  and  they  v/ill  fall  into 
fimilar  aiiule  and  contempt. 

,     *   Book  I.  Chap,  vi,  /.  9-  ;  Book  Ii/C%,  III,/,  126. 
Vol.  I,  -  S 
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It  has  fometimes  been  fuppofed,  ''  thar  an  army, 
ibreign  or  domeflic,  may  be  fufficient  to  hold  a  people 
in  fubjeclion  completely  againft  their  own  inclination.'* 
A  domellic  army  at  leaft,  will  in  fome  degree  partake 
of  the  opinions  and  fentiments  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  more  precautions  are  employed  to  prevent  the  in- 
iedion,  the  dodlrine  will  probably  fpread ^^ith  fo  much 
the  more  certainty  and  rapidity.  Show  me  that  youar€ 
afraid  of  my  entertaining  certain  opinions  or  hearing 
certain  principles,  and  you  will  infallibly  fooner  or 
later  awaken  my  curiofity.  A  domellic  army  will  al- 
ways be  found  a  very  doubtful  inftrument  of  tyranny 
in  a  period  of  crifis. — A  foreign  army  after  a  time 
will  become  domefticated.  if  the  queftion  be  of 
importing  a  foreign  army  for  the  fpecific  purpofe  of 
fupporting  tottering  abufe,  great  alarm  will  ine- 
vitably be  excited.  Thefe  men,  it  may  be,  are 
adapted  for  continuing  the  reign  of  tyranny ;  but 
who  will  pay  them  ?  A  weak,  fupperllitious  or  ig- 
norant people  may  be  held  in  the  chains  of  foreign 
power,  but  the  fchool  of  moral  and  political  inde- 
pendence fends  forth  pupils  of  a  very  different  cha- 
ra<5ler.  In  the  encounter  .with  their  penetration 
and  difcernment  tyranny  will  feel  itfelf  powerlefs 
and  traniitory.  In  a  word,  either  the  people  are 
unenlightened  and  unprepared  for  a  Hate  of  free- 
dom, and  then  the  Hruggle  and  the  confequences  of 
the  Hruggle  will  be  truly  perilous  ;  or  ths  progrefs 
of  political  knowledge  among  them  is  deciiive,  and 
ihen  every  one  will  fee  how  futile  and  friOrt-Iived 
will  be  the  attempt  to  hold  them  in  fubjedion  by 
jneans  of  garrifons  and  a  foreign  force.  The  party 
attached  to  liberty  is,  upon  that  fuppofition,  the  nu- 
merous one;  they  are  the  perfons  of  true  energy  and 
"who  have  an  objed  worthy  of  their  zeal.  Their 
©pprefTors,  few  in  number,  and  degraded  to  the  rank 
^flifelefs  machines,  wander  with  no  certain  deftina- 
jtion  or  profpect  over  the  vali  furface,  and  are  objefls 
of  pity  rather  than  ferious  alarm.    Every  hour  dimi- 
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fii fries  their  number  and  their  refources  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  every  moment's  delay  gives  new  ftrengtk 
to  the  caufe,  and  fortitude  to  the  champions  of  li- 
berty. Men  would  not  be  inclined  pertinacioufly:, 
to  objeft  to  a  fhort  delay,  if  they  recoUefted  the 
advantages  and  the  certainty  of  fuccefs  with  which 
it  is  pregnant. — Meanwhile  thefe  reafonings  turn 
upon  the  probability  that  the  purpofes  of  liberty 
will  be  full  as  efFeftually  anfwered  without  the  in- 
trodudion  of  force  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
juftifiablenefs  of  a  whole  nation  having  recourfe  to 
arms,  if  a  cafe  can  be  made  out  in  which  it  fliall  be 
impolTible  for  them  to  fhut  out  the  introduftion  of 
llavery  in  any  other  way. 

The  fame  reafonings  with  little  variation  will 
apply  to  the  cafe  of  an  unqueftionable  majority  of 
a  nation,  as  to  that  of  the  whole.  The  majority  of 
a  nation  is  irrefiiiible  ;  it  as  little  needs  to  have  re- 
courfe to  violence  ;  there  is  as  little  reafon  to  ex- 
ped:  that  any  ufurper  will  be  fo  mad  as  to  contend 
Mdth  it.  If  ever  it  appear  to  be  otherwife,  it  is 
becaufe  in  one  of  two  ways  we  deceive  ourfelves 
with  the  term  majority.  Firft,  nothing  is  more 
obvious,  than  the  danger  incident  to  a  man  of  a  fan- 
guine  temper  of  over-eftimating  the  ftrength  of  his 
party.  He  afTociates  perhaps  only  with  perfons  of 
his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  a  very  fmall  number 
appears  to  him  as  if  it  were  the  whole  world.  A(k 
perfons  of  different  tempers  and  habits  of  life,  how 
many  republicans  there  are  at  this  hour  in  England 
or  Scotland,  and  you  v/ill  immediately  be  ftruck 
with  the  very  oppofite  anfwers  you  will  receive. 
There  are  many  errors  of  a  fanguine  temper  that 
appear  at  firil  fight  innocent  or  even  ufeful :  but 
furely  every  man  of  integrity  and  confcience  will  he- 
fitate,  before  he  fuffers  the  poffibility,  that  an  error 
of  this  fort  fliould  encourage  him  to  plunge  a  na- 
tion in  violence  and  open  a  fea  of  blood.  He 
muft  have  a  heart  of  ftrange  compofition,    who,    for 
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the  precarious  inferences  he  draws  in  moral  or  pa- 
litical  calculation,  would  volunteer  a  mandate  of 
death,  or  be  the  iirft  to  unfneath  the  fword  of  fum- 
mary  execution.  * 

A  fecond  deception  that  lurks  under  the  word 
majority,  lies,  not  in  the  queflion  of  number,  but  of 
quality  and  degree  of  illumination.  A  majority, 
we  fay  perhaps,  are  diffatisfied  with  the  prefent  Hate 
of  things,  and  wifli  for  fuch  a  fpecific  alteration. 
Alas,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
majority  are  often  mere  parrots,  who  have  been 
taught  a  leiTon,  of  the  fubjed  of  which  they  un- 
'derlland  little  or  nothing.  What  is  it  they  dif- 
like  ?  A  fpecific  tax  perhaps,  or  fome  temporary 
grievance.  Do  they  difiike  the  vice  and  meannefs 
that  grow  out  of  tyranny,  and  pant  for  the  liberal 
and  ingenious  virtue  that  would  be  foftered  in 
their  own  minds  in  a  different  condition  i  No.  They 
are  very  angry,  and  fancy  themfelves  very  judicious. 
What  is  it  they  defire  .?  They  know  not.  It  would 
probably  be  eafy  to  fhow  that  what  they  profefs  to 
defire,  is  little  better  than  v/hat  they  hate.  What 
they  hate  is  not  the  general  depravation  of  the  hu- 
man character,  and  what  they  defire  is  not  its  im- 
provement. It  is  an  infult  upon  human  underlland- 
ing,  when  we  fpeak  of  perfons  in  this  Hate  of  in- 
fantine ignorance,  to  fay  that  the  majority  of  the 
nation  are  on  the  fide  of  political  renovation.  Few- 
greater  misfortunes  can  befal  any  country  than  for 
Sich  perfons  to  be  inftigated  to  fubvert  exifling  in- 
ilitutions,  and  violently  to  take  the  work  of  poli- 
tical reformation  into  their  own  hands. 

There  is  an  obvious  remedy  to  each  of  the  de- 
ceptions here  enumerated :  Time.  Is  it  doubtful 
whether  the  reformers  be  a  real  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  ?  Is  it  doubtful  whether 
the  majority  truly  understand  the  objeft  of  their 
profeffed  wilhes,  and  therefore  whether  they  be 
ripe  for  its  reception,  and  competent  to  its  alTehion^ 
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Wait  bigi  a  little  while,  and  the  doubt  will  pro- 
bably be  folved,  in  the  manner  that  the  warmell 
friend  of  human  happinefs  and  improvement  would 
defire.  If  the  fyftem  of  independence  and  equality 
be  the  truth,  it  may  be  expefted  hourly  to  gain  con- 
verts. The  more  it  is  difcufTed,  the  more  will  it  be 
undei  flood,  and  its  value  cheriihed  and  felt.  If  the 
flate  of  the  majority  be  doubtful,  a  very  few  years, 
perhaps  a  ihorter  time  therefore,  will  tend  to  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  controverfy.  The  great  caufe 
of  humanity  which  is  now  pleading  in  the  face  of  the 
univerfe  has  but  two  enemies ;  thofe  friends  of  anti- 
quity and  thofe  friends  of  innovation,  who,  impatient 
of  fufpenfe,  are  inclined  violently  to  interrupt  the 
calm,  the  inceffant,  the  rapid  and  aufpicious  progrefs, 
which  thought  and  reflexion  appear  to  be  making  in 
the  world.  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  thofe 
perfons  who  interell  themfelves  raoft  zealoully  in 
thefe  great  quellions,  would  confine  their  exertions, 
to  the  diffufing  in  every  polfible  mode  a  fpirit  of 
enquiry,  and  the  embracing  every  opportunity  of 
increafmg  the  ftock  and  generalifing  and  communica- 
tion of  political  knowledge  ! 

A  third  fituation  which  may  be  conceived  to  exifl 
in  a  country  where  political  reform  has  been  made  a 
topic  of  confiderable  attention,  is  that,  where  neither 
the  whole  nor  the  majority  of  the  nation  is  defirous 
of  the  reform  in  queflion,  but  where  the  innovators 
are  an  unqueftionable  minority.  In  this^cafe  nothing 
can  be  more  indefenfible,  than  a  proje<^  for  introduc- 
ing by  violence  that  ftate  of  fociety  which  our  judg- 
ments-may happen  to  approve.  In  the  firll  place,  no 
perfons  are  ripe  for  the  participation  of  a  benefit,  the 
advantage  of  which  they  do  not  underftand.  No  peo- 
ple are  competent  to  enjoy  a  (late  of  freedom,  who  are 
not  already  imbued  with  a  love  of  freedom.  The 
Hioft  dreadful  tragedies  will  infallibly  refult,  from  an^ 
attempt  to  goad  mankind  prematurely  into  apofition, 
however  abilractedly  excellent,  for  which  they  are  Wit- 
S  2-- 
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no  degree  prepared.  Secondly,  to  endeavour  to  im- 
pofe  our  fentiments  by  force  is  the  mofl  deteftable 
{pedes  of  perfecution.  Others  are  as  much  entitled 
to  deem  themlelves  in  the  right  as  we  are.  The  moll 
facred  of  all  privileges  is  that  by  which  each  man  has 
a.  certain  fphere  relative  to  the  government  of  his  own 
adlions  and  the  exercife  of  his  difcretion,  not  liable 
to  be  trenched  upon  by  the  intemperate  zeal  or  dic- 
tatorial temper  of  his  neighbour  * .  To  dragoon  men 
into  the  adoption  of  what  we  think  right,  is  an  intole- 
rable tyranny.  It  leads  to  unlimited  diforder  and 
injuftice.  Every  man  thinks  himfelf  in  the  right  j 
and,  if  fuch  a  proceeding  were  univerfally  introduced, 
the  deiliny  of  mankind  would  be  no  longer  a  quellion 
of  argument,  but  of  llreagth,  prefumption  or  in- 
trigue. 

There  is  a  farther  ambiguity  in  the  term  nation  as 
employed  in  the  polition  above  ftated,  ''  that  a  nation 
has  a  right  forcibly  to  ihake  off  any  authority  that  is 
wfurped  over  it."  A  nation  is  an  arbitrary  term. 
Which  is  moft  properly  termed  a  nation  j  the  RufTian 
empire  or  the  canton  of  Berne  ?  Or,  is  every  thing  a 
nation  upon  which  accident  ihaii  beftcw  that  appeilar 
tion  ?  It  feems  mofl  accurate  to  fay  that  any  numl^eF 
of  perfons  who  are  able  to  eftablifh  and  maintain  a  {y{- 
tem  of  mutual  regulation  for  themfelves  conformable 
to  their  own  opinions,  without  impofmg  a  fyllem  of 
jeguiation  upon  a  confiderable  number  of  others  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  opinion  of  thefe  others,  have  a  right, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  a  duty  obliging  them,  to 
adopt  that  meafure.  That  any  man  or  body  of  men 
iViOuid  impofe  their  fenfe  upon  perfons  of  a  different 
opinion,  is,  abfoiutely  fpeaking,  wrong,  and  in  all 
caies  deeply  to  be  regretted :  but  this  evil  it  is  per- 
iiaps  in  fome  degree  neceffary  to  incur  for  the  fake  of 
a  preponderating  good.  AH  government  includes 
3n  it  this  evil  as  one  of  its  fundamental  charadcriftics. 
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There  is  one  circumftance  of  much  importance  to^ 
be  attended  to  in  this  difquifition.  Superficial  thinkers 
lay  great  ftrefs  upon  the  external  lituation  of  men,  and 
little  upon  their  internal  fentiaients.  Ferievering  en- 
quiry will  probably  lead  to  a  mode  of  thinking  the 
reverfeof  this.  To  be  free  is  a  circumftance  of  little 
value,  if  we  could  fuppofe  men  in  a  Hate  of  external 
freedom  without  the  magnanimity,  energy  and  firm- 
nefs  that  conltitute  almoft  all  that  is  valuable  in  a  Hate 
of  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  have  thefe 
qualities,  there  is  liitle  left  for  him  to  delire.  He 
cannot  be.  degraded ;  he  cannot  readily  become  either 
ufelefs  or  unhappy.  He  fmiles  at  the  impotence  of 
defpotifm ;  he  fills  up  his  exiftence  with  ferene  enjoy-, 
ment  and  indullrious  benevolence.  Civil  liberty  is 
chieHy  deilrable  as  a  means  to  procure  and  perpe- 
tuate this  temper  of  mind.  Tney  therefore  begin 
at  the  wrong  end,  v/ho  make  halle  to  overturn  and 
confound  the  ufurped  powers  of  the  world.  Make 
men  wife,  and  by  that  very  operation  you  make 
them  free.  Civil  liberty  follovi's  as  a  confequence 
of  this ;  no  ufurped  power  can  ftand  againll  the 
artillery  ©f  opinion.  Every  thing  then  is  in  order^ 
and  fucceeds  at  its  appointed  time.  How  unfortu- 
nate is  it  that  men  are  fo  eager  to  Ihike,  and  have  fo 
little  conftancy  to  reafon  ! 

It  is  probable  that  this  queftion  of  refiilance  would 
never  have  admitted  of  fo  long  a  controveriy,  it 
the  advocates  of  the  fyilem  of  liberty  promulgated 
in  the  lail  century  had  not,  unobierved  to  them- 
felves,  introduced  a  confufion  into  the  qaeftion. 
Refiftance  m.ay  be  employed  either  to  repel  the 
injuries  committed  againft  the  nation  generally,  or 
fuch  as  in  their  immediate  application  relate  to  the 
individual.  To  the  firft  of  thefe  the  preceding  rea- 
fonings  principally  apply.  The  injuries  to  a  nation 
depend  for  their  nature  for  the  molt  part  upon  their 
permanency,  and  therefore  admit  of  the  utmoft  fo- 
briety  and  deliberation  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
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are  to  be  remedied.  Individuals  may  be  injured  or 
deilroyed  by  a  fpeciiic  a6l  of  tyranny,  but  nations 
cannot  ;  the  principal  mifchief  to  the  nation  lies  in 
the  prefage  contained  in  the  fmgle  acl,  of  the  injuf- 
tice  that  is  to  continue  to  be  exercifed.  Reiiilance, 
by  the  very  meaning  of  the  term  as  it  is  ufed  in  poli- 
tical enquiry,  fignifies  a  fpecies  of  conduvSl  that  is  to 
be  adopted  in  relation  to  an  eilablifned  authority  : 
but  an  old  grievance  feems  obvioufiy  to  lead  as  its 
counterpart  to  a  gardual  and  temperate  remedy. 

The  confideration  which  by  beiiig  confounded 
with  this  has  ferved  to  miilead  certain  enquirers,  is 
that  of  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
felf-defence,  or  more  properly  the  duty  obliging 
each  individual  to  repel,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, 
any  violent  attack  made  either  upon  himfelf  or 
another.  This,  by  the  term.s  of  the  queHion,  is  a 
circumilance  that  does  not  admit  of  dela}^  ;  the 
benefit  of  the  remedy  entirely  depends  upon  the 
time  of  the  application.  The  principle  in  this  cafe 
is  of  eafy  development.  Force  is  an  expedient  the 
ufe  of  which  is  much  to  be  deplored.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  intelleft,  which  cannot  be 
improved  but  by  ccnvidion  and  periuafion.  It  cor- 
rupts the  man  that  employs  it,  and  the  man  upon 
whom  it  is  employed.  But  it  feems  that  there 
are  certain  cafes  fo  urgent,  as  to  oblige  us  to  have 
recourfe  to  this  injurious  expedient :  in  other  words, 
there  are  cafes  where  the  mifchief  to  accrue  from  not 
violently  counteracting  the  perverfenefs  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  greater  than  the  mifchief  which  the  violence 
neceffiirily  draws  along  with  it.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  ground  jaftifying  refinance,  in  every  cafe 
%vhere  it  can  be  juilined,  is  that  of  the  good  likely 
to  refult  from  fuch  interference,  being  greater  than 
the  good  to  refult  from  omitting  it. 

I'here  are  probably  cafes  where,  as  in  a  murdur  for 
example  about  to  be  committed  on  a  ufeful  and  va- 
luable member  of  fociety,  the  chance  ofprcventing.it. 
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hy  any  other  means  than  inllantanedns  reMance  is  fo 
linail,  as  by  no  means  to  vindicate  us  in  incurring  the 
danger  of  ib  mifchievous  a  caialirophe.  But  will  this- 
jalcify  us  in  the  cafe  of  an  individual  oppreiTed  by  the 
authority  of  a  community  i  Let  us  fuppofe  that  there 
is  a  country  in  which  fome  of  its  beiT:  citizens  are  fe- 
leded  as  objects  of  vengeance  by  an  alarmed  and  jealous 
tyranny.  It  cannot  reafonabiy  be  doubted  that  every 
man,  a  condemned  fqlon  or  murderer,  is  to  be  com-? 
mended  for  quietly  withdrawing  himfelf  from  the 
execution  of  the  law  ;  much  more  fuch  perfons  as  have 
now  been  defcribed.  But  ought  thofe  well-affeded 
citizens  that  are  ftili  at  large  to  rife  in  behalf  of  their 
brethren  under  perfecution  ?  Every  man  that  is  dif- 
pofed  to  enter  into  fuch  a  projedl,  and  who  is  anxious 
about  the  moral  redikude  of  his  conduft,  muft  reft  its 
juilifiCation  upon  one  ofthetvso  grounds  above ftated  : 
either  the  immediate  pur]5ofe  of  his  rifmg  is  the  me- 
lioration of  public  inftitutions,  or  it  is  to  be  ellimated 
with  reference  to  tlie  meritoriouiiiers  of  the  individuals 
in  queftion.  The  hril  of  diefe  has  been  iufhciently 
difcuiTed ;  we  will  fuppofe  therefore  that  he  confines 
himfelf  to  the  Ian.  Here,  as  has  been  already  oblerved,^ 
the  whole,  as  a  m.oral  queftion,  will  turn  upon  the 
comparative  benefit  or  mifchdef  to  refult  from  the  re- 
finance to  be  employed.  The  difparity  is  great 
indeed  between  the  reAillanceoir^ii^riiy  fuggeded  by  the 
term  felf-defence,  and  the  relillance  which  mull  expech 
to  encounter  in  its  progreis  the  civil  power  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  firft,  the  queftion  is  of  a  mioment ;  if  you 
fucceed  in  the  inftant  of  your  exertion,  you  may  expeft 
the  applaufe,  rather  than  the  profecution  of  executive 
authority.  But  in  the  latter,  the  end  will  fcarcely  be 
accompliihedbut  by  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
itfelf.  Letthe  lives  of  the  individuals  in  fuppofition  be 
as  valuable  as  you  pieafe,  that  value  will  neceffarily  be 
fwallowed  up  in  the  greater  queftions  that  occur  in  the 
fequel,  Thofe  queftions  therefore  are  the  proper  to- 
pics of  attention ;  and  we  ihall  be  to  blame,  if  we  fuifei 
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ourielves  to  be  led  unawares  Into  a  condudl  tlie  direct 
tendency  of  which  is  the  produ(5lion  of  one  fort  of 
event,  while  -all  we  intended  was  the  production  of 
another.  The  value  of  individuals  ought  not  to  be. 
forgotten  ;  there  are  men  v,^hofe  fafety  ihould  be  che- 
riflied  by  us  with  anxious  attention  ;  but  it  is  difficuls 
to  imagine  a  cafe  in  which,  for  their  fake,-  the  lives 
of  thoufands  and  the  fate  of  millions  Ihould  be  com- 
mitted to  ri/k. 


CHAP.     IL 

OF    REVOLUTIONS. 

Duty  of  a  citizen- as  to  the  cofijiitution  of  his  ccuntry. — Ndf- 
fcheme  of  go^ern7n&nt  pefeB  or  final. — Re'volutionary 
meafures,  during  their  operation,  inimical  to  independencs 
— and  intellectual  enquiry. — Period  of  their  operation. 
— Re-ZQlutions  accompanied  <vi;ith  blood — crude  and 
premature  in  their  ejfe^s — uncertain  inpointoffuccefs. 
— Cowviclion  of  the  underfianding  a7i  adequate  ?neans  of 
dcmolifhing  political  abufe. — The  progref  of  con'viaion 
not  tardy  ayid feeble — not  prSfC-arious. — Re'-vohition:  in 
fome  cafes  to  be  looked  for, 

THE  queflioff  o/ ifefiftance  is  clofely  connesfled 
with  that  of  fcvolutions.  It  may  be  proper 
therefore  before  we  difoifs  this  part  of  the  fubjed;,  to 
enter  into  fome  difquifition  refpeciiiig  the  nature  and 
efFe<5tS  of  that  fpecies  of  event  which  is  common] y 
known  by  this  appellation,  and  the  fentiments  whicKa 
good  citizen  (hould  entertain  concerning  it. 

And  here  one  of  the  firll:  obfervations  that  offers 
itfeifis,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  a  good-  member 
offocietyto  be  an  enemy  to  the  conftitution  of  his 
country. 

In  contradidlion  to  this  propofition  it  has  been 
{kid,  "  that  we  live  under  the  protedioa  of  this  coa- 
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■ftitutlon  ;  and  protedion,  being  a  benefit  conferred, 
obliges  us  to  a  reciprocation  of  lupport  in  return." 

To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  firfl,  that  the  bene£t 
£>f  this  proteftion  is  fomewhat  equivocal.  If  the  go- 
vernment Vv'e  live  under  preferve  us  from  anarchy  on 
the  one  fide,  it  equally  prevents  us  from  adopting  a 
more  rational  fyiliem  of  policy  on  the  other.  Till  it 
can  be  ihown  that  the  vices,  from  the  efFefts  of  which 
the  conftitution  protects  us,  are  not  in  a  great  meafure 
the  growth  of  its  own  imperfe61ions,  we  fhall  never 
fujEciently  underlland  the  quantity  of  benefit  it  in- 
cludes. 

Secondly,  gratitude,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  here 
fpoken  of,  has  already  been  proved  not  to  be  a  virtue, 
but  a  vice.  Every  ma;ii  and  coIle£lion  of  men  ought 
to  be  treated  by  us  in  a  manner  founded  upon  their  in- 
trinfic  qualities  and  capacities  and  not  according  to 
a  rule  which  has  exiftence  only  in  relation  to  our- 
felves  *. 

Ad3  to  this,  thirdly,  that  no  motive  can  be  more 
equivocal  than  the  gratitude  here  recommended. 
Gratitude  to  the  conftitution,  an  abftraft  idea,  an  ima  • 
ginary  exiftence,  is  altogether  unintelligible.  Affec- 
tion to  my  countrymen  will  be  much  better  proved,  by 
my  exertions  to  procure  them  a  fubllantial  benefit,  than 
by  myfupportingafyftem  which  I  believe  to  be  fraught 
with  injurious  confequences. 

A  demand  of  the  nature  which  is  here  controverted, 
is  fimilar  to  the  demand  upon  me  to  be  a  Chriftian  be- 
caufe  [  am  an  Engliftiman,  or  a  Mahometaa  becaufe  I 
am  a  native  of  Turkey.  Inftead  of  being  an  exprefiion 
of  refpeG:,  it  argues  contempt  of  ail  religion  and  go- 
vernment, am^  every  thing  facred  among  men.  If  go- 
vernment be  an  inftitution  conducive  to  the  public 
welfare,  it  deferves  my  attention  and  inveftigation. 
I  am  bound,  in  proportion  as  I  defire  the  happinefs  of 
•ethers,  to  confider  it  with  all  the  accuracy  mycircum- 

*  Book  II,  Ch,   II. 
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fiances  will  allow,  and  employ  my  talents  and  every 
Ronell  influence  I  am  able  to  exert,  to  render  it  fuch 
as  juftice  and  reafon  may  require. 

This  general  view  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen  in  re- 
lation to  the  government  under  which  he  lives  being 
premifed,  we  may  now  proceed  with  advantage  to  the 
particular  points,  which  are  calculated  to  influence  our 
judgment,  as  to  the  condud  we  ought  to  hold  with 
refpedl  to  revolutions. 

There  is  one  extenflve  view  upon  the  fubjedl  of  re- 
volutions, which  will  be  of  grsat'confeqnence  in  de- 
termining the  fentiments  and  condudl  we  ougkt  to 
maintain  refpedling  them.  The  wife  man  is  fatisfied 
with  nothing.  It  is  fcarcely  poflibie  there  fliouid  be 
any  inftitation  in  which  impartial  difquiiition  will  not 
"find  defeds.  The  wife  man  is  not  fatisfied  with  his 
own  attainments,  or  even  with  his  principles  and  opi- 
nions. He  is  continually  deteding  errors  in  them  ; 
he  fufpeds  more ;  there  is  no  end  to  his  revifals  and 
-enquiries.  Government  is  in  its  nature  an  expedient, 
a  recourfe  to  fo.nething  ill  to  prevent  an  impending 
mifchief;  it  aifords  therefore  no  ground  of  complete 
iatisf<i6lion.  finite  tilings  mull  be  perpetually  capa- 
ble of  increafe  and  advancement;  it  would  argue 
therefore  extreme  folly  to  reil  in  any  given  flate  of 
improvement,  and  imagine  we  had  attained  our  fum- 
mit.  The  true  politician  confines  neither  his  expefta- 
tions  nor  defires  within  any  fpecific  limits ;  he  has  un- 
dertaken a  labour  without  end.  He  does  not  fay, 
**  Let  me  attain  thus  much,  and  I  will  be  contented; 
I  will  demand  no  more ;  I  will  no  longer  countera(a 
the  exifling  order  of  things  ;  I  will  fet  tiiofe  who  fup-* 
port  them  at  refl  from  farther  importunity."  On  the 
contrary  the  whole  period  of  his  exiftence  is  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  innovation  and  reform. 

The*  direct  inference  from  thefe  fentiment  Teems 
to  be  unfavorable  to  revolutions.  The  politiciaa 
who  aims  at  a  limited  object,  and  has  fhut  up  his 
views   ^'v'ithin  that  object,    may  be  forgiven,    if  he 
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iiaanifeft  fome  impatience  for  its  attainmeiit.  But 
this  paflion  cannot  be  felt  in  an  equal  degrefe  by 
him,  who  aims  at  improvement  not  upon  a  definite, 
but  an  indefinite  fcale.  This  man  knov/s  that,  when 
he  has  carried  any  particular  point,  his  tafk  is  far 
from  complete.  He  knows  that,  when  government 
has  been  advanced  one  degree  higher  in  excellence, 
abufes  will  ftill  be  fufficiently  numerous.  Many  will 
be  oppreiTed  ;  many  will  be  expofed  to  unjuil  con- 
demnation ;  difcontent  will  have  its  empire  and  its 
votaries ;  and  the  reign  of  inequality  will  be  exten- 
iive.  He  can  mark  therefore  the  progrefs  of  me- 
lioration with  caimnefs ;  though  it  will  have  all  the 
wifhes  of  his  heart,  and  all  the  exertions  .of  his  un- 
derHanding.  That  progrefs,  which  may  be  carried 
on  through  a  longer  time  and  a  greater  variety  of 
articles  than  his  forefight  can  delineate,  he  may  be 
expelled  to  defire  ihould  take  place  in  a  mild  and 
gradual,  though  inceilant  advance,  not  by  violent 
leaps,  not  by  concuSions  which  may  expole  millions 
to  riik,  and  fweep  generations  of  men  from  the  ftage 
of  exiilence. 

And  here  let  us  briefly  confider  what  is  the  nature 
of  revolution.  Revolution  is  engendered  by  an  in- 
dignation againll  tyranny,  yet  is  itfelf  evermore  preg- 
nant with  tyranny.  The  tyranny  which  excites  its 
indignation  can  fcarcely  be  without  its  partifans  ;  and, 
the  greater  is  the  indignation  excited,  and  the  mors 
fudden  and  vaft  the  fall  of  the  opprelTors,  the  deepen 
will  be  the  refentment  which  fills  the  mind  of  the 
loiing  party.  What  m^ore  unavoidable,  than  that 
men  fhould  entertain  fome  difcontent  at  being  vio- 
lently ilripped  of  their  wealth  and  their  privileges  ? 
V/hat  more  venial,  than  that  they  ftiould  feel  fome 
attachment  to  the  fentiments  in  which  they  were  edu- 
cated, and  which,  it  may  he,  bar  a  little  before. 
Were  the  fentiments  of  alirtofi  cvcvy  individualin  the 
community  ?  Are  they  obliged  to  change  tlicir  creed 
precifely  at  the  lime  at  which   I    fee  reafon  to  alter 

Vol.  I.  T 
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raine?  They  have  but  remained  at  the  point  at  whick 
we  both  itood  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  this  is  che  crime 
vi^hich  a  revolution  v/atches  with  the  greatefi  jeaioufy, 
and  paniPnes  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  The  crinne 
which  is  thus  marked  with  the  deepeft  reprobation, 
is  not  the  refult  of  relaxation  of  principle,  of  pro- 
fligate living,  or  bitter  and  inexorable  hatred.  It 
is  a  fault,  not  the  leafl  likely  to  occur  in  a  man  of 
untainted  honour,  of  an  upright  difpofition,  and  dig- 
nified and  generous  {entimeats. 

Revolution  is  inftigated  by  a  horror  againfi:  ty- 
ranny, yet  its  own  tyranny  is  not  without  peculiar 
aggravations.  There  is  no  period  more  at  war  with 
the  exiiience  of  liberty.  The  unreftrained  commu- 
nication of  opinions  has  always  been  fubjefted  to 
mifchievoas  counteradlion,  but  upon  fuch  occafions 
it  is  trebly  fettered.  At  other  times  men  are  not  fo 
iriuch  alarmed  for  its  eifefts."  But  in  a  moment  of 
revolution,  when  every  thing  is  in  crifis,  the  influence 
even  of  a  word  is  dreaded,  and  the  confequent  fia- 
Tery  is  complete.  Where  was  there  a  revolution  in 
which  a  llrong  vindication  of  what  it  was  intended 
to  aboliOi  was  permitted,  or  indeed  almofc  any  fpe- 
cies  of  writing  or  argument  that  was  not  for  the  moil 
part  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  which  happened  to 
prevail  ?  An  attempt  to  fcrutinife  men's  thoughts  and 
puniih  their  opinions  is  of  all  kinds  of  defpotifm  the 
moll  odious  ;  yet  this  attempt  is  peculiarly  charade- 
Hftic  of  a  period  of  revolution. 

The  advocates  of  revolution  ufually  remark,  "  that 
there  is  no  way  to  rid  ourielves  of  our  oppreiTors,  and 
prevent  nev/  ones  from  Harting  up  in  their  room, 
but  by  inPiicling  on  them  fome  fevere  and  memo- 
rable retribution."  Upon  this  flatement  it  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  obferved,  that  there  will  be  op- 
preiTors, as  long  as  there  are  individuals  inclined, 
.eit.ier  from  p^rverfenefs,  or  rooted  and  obllinate  pre- 
judice, to  take  party  with  the  oppreiTor.  We  have 
iherefore  to  terrify,    not  only  the  man  of  crooked 
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ambition,  but  all  thofe  v/ho  would  fupport  him,  eitner 
from  a  corrupt  motive,  or  a  well-intended  error. 
Thus,  we  propofe  to  make  men  free;  and  the  method 
we  adopt,  is  to  influence  them  more  rigorouriy  than 
ever  by  the  fjar  of  punifhment.  We  fay  that  govern- 
ment has  ufurped  too  much,  and  we  organife  a  govern- 
ment tenfold  more  encroaching  in  its  principles  and 
terrible  in  its  proceedings.  Is  flavery  the  beft  pro- 
jed  that  can  be  devifcd  for  making  men  free  ?  Is  a 
difplay  of  terror  the  readiell:  mode  for  rendering  them 
fearlefs,  indepenvdent  and  enterprifing  .? 

During  a  period  cf  revolution,  enquiry  and  all 
rhofe  patient  fpeculations  to  which  mankind  are  in- 
debted for  their  greatefc  improvements,  are  fufpended. 
Such  fpeculations  demand  a  period  of  fecurity  and 
permanence;  they  can  fcafcely  be  purfucd,  when 
men  cannot  forefee  what  iliaii  happen  to-morrow  and 
the  moft  aftoniihing  vicii?it-.;des  are  aiFairs  of  perpetual 
recurrence.  Such  fpeculations  demand  leifure  and  a 
tranquil  and  difpafnonate  temper;  they  can  fcarccly 
be  purfued,  when  all  the  paffions  of  m.an  are  afloai, 
and  we  are  hourly  under  the  ftrongell  im.preihons  of 
fear  and  hope,  apprehenfion  and  dellre,  dejedion 
and  triumph.  Add  to  this  what  has  been  already 
flated,  refpeitingthe  tendency  of  i-evolution  to  reilrain 
the  declaration  cf  our  thoughts  and  put  fetters  upon- 
the  licence  of  inveftigation. 

Another  circumfiance  proper  to  be  mentioned,  is- 
the  inevitable  djj ration  of  the  revolutionary  fpirit. 
This  may  be  illuilrated  from  the  change  of  governm.ent 
in  England  in  i68S.  If  v>'e  look  at  the  revolution.- 
fl:riclly,-fD  called,  we  are  apt  to  congratulate  our- 
felves  that  the  advantages  it  procured,  to  whatever- 
they  may  amount,  were  purchafed  by  a  cheap  and 
blocdlefs  victory.  But,  if  we  would  m.ake  a  folid 
eftimate,  we  muil  recoUedl  it  as  the  procuring  caufe 
of  two  general  wars,  of  nine  years  under  king  Wil- 
liam, and  twelve  under  queen  Anne  ;  and  two  in- 
t^ftinc  rebellions  (events  worthy  of  execration,  if  we 
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call  to  mind  the  gallant  fpirit  and  generous  fidelity 
of  the  Jacobites,  and  their  miferable  end)  in  17 15 
and  1745.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^2  upon  the  whole  a  mild, 
and  aiiipicicus  revolution.  R-evolutions  are  a  ftrug- 
gle,  between  tvro  parties  each  perfuaded  of  the  juf- 
tice  of  its  caufe,  a  flruggle  not  decided  by  compro- 
mife  or  patient  expoflulation,  but ,  by  force  only. 
Such  a  decifion  can  fcarcely  be  expected  to  put  an  end 
to  the  mu-tual  anirnofity  and  variance. 

Perhaps  no  important  revolution  was  ever  blood- 
lefs.  It  may  be  ufeful  in  this  place  to  reccliecl  in 
what  the  mifchief'  of  fliedding  blood  confifts.  The 
abufes  which  at  prefent  exift  in  all  political  focictics 
are  fo  enorrr.ous,  the  opprelTioriS  which  are  excrcifed 
fo  intolerable,  the  ignorance  and  vice  they  entail  {o 
dreadful,  that  poffibly  a  difpalT.onate  enquirer  might 
decide  that,  if  their  .annihilation  could  be  purchafed 
by  an  iniiant  fweeping  of  every  human  being  now- 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ^^ 
the  parchafe  would  not  be  too  dear.  It  is  not  be- 
caufe  human  life  is  of  fo  conhderable  value,  that  v/e 
ought  to  recoil  from  the  fiiedding  of  blood.  Alas  ! 
the  men  that  now  exift,  are  for  the  moil  part  poor 
and  fjanty  in  their  portion  cf  enjoyment,  and  their 
dignity  is  no  more  than  a  nam.e.  Death  is  in  itfelf 
iunong  the  ilightefl  of  human  evils.  An  earth- 
quake, which  Ihould  fwallow  up  a  hundred  thoufand 
individuals  at  once,  would  chiefiy  be  to  be  regretted 
for  the  anguiili  it  entailed  upon  furvivors  ;  in  a  fair 
efiimate  of  thofe  it  deflroyed,  it  would  often  be. 
comparatively  a  trivial  event.  The  laws  of  nature 
M'hich  produce  it,  area  fit  fubjeft  of  invefiigation ; 
but  their  effeozs,  coutrafted  with  many  other  events, 
are  fcarcely  a  topic  of  regret.  The  cafe  is  altoge-, 
ther  diiierent  when  man  falls  by  the  hand  of  his 
lyeighbour.  Here  a  thoufand  ill  paffions  are  gene- 
rated. The  perpetrators  and  the  vvitneffes  of  mur- • 
ders  become  obdurate,  unrelenting  and  inhuman. 
Thofe  who   fuftain  the  iofs  of  relations,  or  friends  by 
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a  catai^rophe  of  this  fort^  are  filled  with  indignation 
and  revenge.  Diilrufl  is  propagated  from  man  to 
man,  and  the  deareft  ties  of  human  fociety  are  dif- 
folved.  It  is  impolTible  to  devife  a  temper  more 
inaufpicious  to  the  cultivation  of  juilice^  and  the  dif- 
fufion  of  benevolence. 

To  the  remark  that  revolutions  can  fcarcely  be 
vinaccorapanied  with  the  ihedding  of  blood,  it  may 
be  added  that  they  are  neceiTarily  crude  and  pre- 
mature. Politics  is  a  fcience.  The  general  fea- 
tures of  the  nature  of  man  are  capable  of  being 
underllood,  and  a  mode  may  be  delineated  which, 
in  Itfelf  confidered,  is  beft  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  man  in  fociety.  l£  this  "mode  ought  not  every 
where  and  inftantly  to  be  fought  to  be  reduced  into 
practice,  the  modifications  that  are  to  be  given  it 
in  conformity  to  the  variation  of  circumilances, 
and  the  degrees  in  v/hich  it  is  to  be  realifed,  are  alfo 
a  topic  of  fcientifical  difquifition.  Now  it  is  clearly 
the  nature  of  fcience  to  be  progrefTive  in  its  ad- 
vances. How  various  were  the  flages  of  aftronomy, 
before  it  received  the  degree  of  perfedlion  which 
w-as  given  it  by,  Newton  ?  How  imperfect  were 
the  lifpings  of  intelletlual  fcience,  before  it  attained  - 
the  precifion  of.  the  prefent  century*  f  Political 
knowledge  is,  no  doubt,  in.  its  infancy  ;  and,  as  it  is 
an  affair  of  life  and  adtion,  will,  in  proportion  as  it 
gathers  vieoar,  manifeft  a  more  uniform  and  lefs 
precarious  iQliaence  upon  the  concerns  of  human 
fociety.  It  is  the  hiilory  of  all  fcience  to  be  known  ^ 
firll  to  a  few,  before  it  defcends  through  the  various 
defcriptions  and  clafTes  of  the  ccmmunity.  Thus 
for  twenty  years  the  Principia  of  Nev/ton  had  fcarcely 
any  readers,  and  liis  fyftem  continued  unknown  ; 
t>ie  next  twenty  perhaps  fuiiiced  to  make  the  outlines - 
of  that  fv'fcem  familiar  to  almoll  every  perfon  in  the' 
flightell  degree  tinctured  vvitli  fcience. 


*-ln.Eump,  Hartley y  Ronjfcau  and  HeUuUlus, 
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The  only  method  according  to  which  fbci^l  im* 
provements  can  be  carried  on  with  fufficient  pro- 
fped  of  an-aufpicious  event,  is  v/ hen  the  improve- 
ment cf  our  inftitutions  advances  in  a  jufl:  proportion 
to  the  illumination  of  the  public  underflanding. 
There  is  a  condition  ©f  political  fociety  bell;  adapted 
to  every  different  flage  of  individual  improvement. 
The  more  nearly  this  condition  is  facceffively  rea- 
iifed,  the  moreadvantageouily  v/ill  the  general  interefi 
be  confuLted.  There  is  a  fort  of  provifion  in  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  for  this  fpecies  of  progrefs. 
Imperfed  inllitutions,  as  has  already  been  ihown^^ 
cannot  long  fupport  themfelves,  when  they  are  ge- 
nerally difapproved  of,  and  their  efFedls  truly  un- 
derftood.  There  i&  a  period  at  ^^hich  they  may  be-, 
expected  to  decline  and  expire  almoft  without  an  ef- 
fort. Refbrm,  under  this  meaning  of  the  term,  can 
fcarcely  be  confidered  as  of  the  nature  of  action. 
Men  feel  ther  iituation  ;  and  the  reftraints  that  (hack- 
led them  before,  vaniih  like  a  deception.  When  fuch 
SI  crifis  has  arrived,  not  a  fword  will  need  to  be  drav.-n, 
not  a  finger  to  be  lifted  up  in  purpofes  of  violence^. 
The  adverfaries  will  be  too  few  and  too  feeble,  to  be 
able  to  entertain  a  ferious  thought  of  refiitance  againft 
the  univerfal  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Under  this  view  of  the  fubjefl  then  it  appears  that 
revolutions,  inftead  of  being  truly  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, anfvver  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  marring^ 
the  falutary  and  uninterrupted  progrefs  which  might 
be  expected  to  attend  upon  political  truth  and  focial  J 
improvsment.  They  difturb  the  harmop-y  of  intel- 
lectual  r.citure.  They  propofe  to  give  us  fomething- 
for  which  we  are  not  prepared,  and  which  we  can- 
not effectually  ufe.  They  iuipend  the  wholibme  ad- 
vancement of  icience^  and  confound  the  procefs  of 
nature  and  reafon. 

We  have  hicherto  argued  upon  the  fappofitioa 
that  the  attempt  which  ihall  be  made  to  eviecl  a 
revolution,  fnall  be   crowned  with,  faccefs.     But  thii 
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fuppolition.  tnuft  by  no  means  be  fulTered  to  pafs 
without  notice.  Every  attempt  of  this  fort,  even  if 
menaced  only  and  not  carried  into  aft,  tends  to 
excite  a  refiftance  which  otherwife  would  never  be 
confolidated.  The  enemies  of  innovation  become 
alarmed  by  the  intemperance  of  its-  friends.  The 
ftorrn  gradually  thickens,  and  each  party  arms  itfelf  in 
lilence  with  the  weapons  of  violence  and  llratagem* 
Let  us  obferve  the  confequence  of  this.  So  long  as  the 
coateil  is  merely  between  truth  and  fophifiry,  we  may 
look  Vf'ith  tolerable  afiurance  to  theprogrefsand  refult. 
But,  when  we  lay  afide  arguments,  and  have  recourfe 
to  the  fword,  the  cafe  is  altered.  Amidlt  the  bar- 
barous r^ge  of  war,  and  the  clamorous  din  of  civil 
contention,  who  Ihall  tell  whether  the  event  will  be 
profperous  or  adverfe  ?  The  confequence  may  be,  the 
riveting  on  us  anew  the  chains  of  defpotifm,  and  in- 
furing  through  a  conliderabie  period  the  triumph  of 
oppreilion,  even  if  it  ihould  fail  to  carry  us  back  to  a 
Itate  of  torpor,  and  obliterate  the  memory  of  all  our 
improvements. 

If  fach  are  the  genuine  features  of  revolution,  it 
will  be  fortunate  if  it  can  be  made  appear  that  revolu- 
tion is  wholly  unneceffary,  and  the  convidion  of  the 
underflanding  a  means  fully  adequate  to  the  demoiifn- 
ing  political  abufe.  But  this  point  has  already  been 
eilablifiied  in  a  former  part  of  our  enquiry  *.  It  is 
common  to  anirm,  "  that  men  may  fufhciently  know 
the  error  of  their  conduft,  and  yet  be  in  no  degree, 
inclined  to  forfake  it."  This  eirerticn  however  is  no- 
other  wife  rendered  plaufible,  than  by  the  vague  manner 
in  which  v/e  are  accuftonied  to  underfcand  the  term;,, 
knowledge.  The  voluntary  a£lions  of  men  originate 
in  their  opinions  -j-.  Whatever  we  believe  to  have 
the  firongeil  inducements  in  its  behalf,  that  v/e  infal- 
libly choofe  and  purfue.  It  is  imopflible  that  we  iliould. 
chooie  any  thing  as  evil.     It  is  im.poilible  that  a  man 

*  Bock  I,  Chaj>.  \\  -f  Beak  I,   Chcit>.Y. 
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fhould  perpetrate  a  crime  m  the  moment  that  he  fees  it 
in  all  its  enormity.  In  every  example  of  this  fort  there 
is  a  ftruggle  between  knowledge  on  one  fide,  and  error 
or  habit  on  the  other.  While  the  knowledge  continues 
in  all  its  vigour,  the  ill  adlions  cannot  be  perpetrated; 
In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  efcapes  from  the  mind 
and  is  no  longer  recollected,  the  error  or  habit  may 
prevail.  But  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  perma- 
nence, as  well  as  vigour  of  our  perceptions,  capable  of 
being  increafed  to  an  indefinite  extent.  Knowledge 
in  this  fenfe,  underllanding  by  it  a  clear  and  undoubting 
apprehenfion  fuch  as  no  delufion  can  refift,  is  a  thing 
totally  different  from  what  is  ordinarily  called  by  that 
name,  from  a-fentiment  feldom  recollecled,  and  when 
it  is  recollefted;,  fcarcely  felt  or  underfiood. 

The  beauty  of  the  conception  here  delineated  of  the 
political  improvement  of  mankind  muil  be  palpable  to 
every  obferver.  Still  it  may  be  urged,  **  that,  even 
granting  this,  truth  may  be  too  tardy  in  its  operation. 
Ages  will  elapfe,"  we  fhall  be  told,  **  before  fpecula- 
tive  views  of  the  evils  of  privilege  and  nionopoly  ihall 
have  fpread  fo  wide  and  been  felt  fo  deeply,  as  to 
baniih  thefe  evils  v/ithoat  commotion  or  llruggle.  It 
is  eafy  for  a  reafoner  to  iit  down  in.  his  clofet,  and 
amufe  himfejf  with  tlie  beauty  of  this  conception  ;  but- 
ia  the  mean  time  mankind  are  fuffering,  injuftice  is 
h.ourly  perpetrated,  and  generations  of  men  may  lan- 
guifli  in  the  midil  of  fair  promifes  and  hopes,  and 
leave  the  ilage  without  participating  in  the  benefit. 
Cheat  us  not  then,"  it  will  befaid,  "  with  remote  and 
uncertain  profpeits;  but  l;t  us  embrace  a  method 
which  iliall  fecure  us  fpecdy  deliverance  from  evils  too 
hateful  to  be  endured." 

In  anfwer  to  this  reprefentation  it  is  to  be  obferved^ 
firll:,  that  every  attempt  fuddenly  to  refcue  a  whole 
community  from  an  ufurpaticn  the  evils  of  v.'hich 
few  underiland,  has  already  been  (liov/n  to  be  at- 
tended always  with  calamity,    frequently  with  mir-^- 
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Secondly,  it  is  a  miftake  to  fappofe  that,  becaafe 
we  have  no  popular  commotions  and  violence,  the 
generation  in  v/hich  v/e  live  will  have  no  benefit  fi'om 
the  improvement  of  our  political  principles.  Every 
change  of  fentiment  from  moral  delufion  to  truth,  every 
addition  we  make  to  the  clearnefs  of  our  apprehenfion 
on  this  fubjed  and  the  recoUectednefs  and  independence 
of  our  mind,  is  itfelf,  abflradled  from  the  abfoiute 
change  of  our  inilitations,  an  unquefticnableacquiiition* 
Freedom  of  inilitution  is  defirable,  chieliy  becaufe  it  is 
connected  v/ith  independence  of  mind  ;  if  wc  gjain  the 
end,  we  may  reafonably  cenfent  to  be  lefs  folicitous 
about  the  means  *.  In  reality  however;,  v/herever  the 
political  opinion:,  of  a  community  or  any  connderable 
portion  of  a  community  are  changed,  the  inftitutions 
are  affedled  alfo.  They  relax  t.jeir  hold  upon  the 
mind  ;  they  are  viewed  with  a  different  fpirit ;  they 
gradually  and  aimofl  v/ithoat  notice  link  into  oblivion. 
The  advantage  gained  in  every  frage  of  the  progrefa 
without  commotion,  is  nearly  the  precife  advan- 
tage it  is  moll  for  the  intereil  of  the  public  to 
fee  are. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  impoiTible  not  to  remark  a 
ftriking  futilif/  in  the  objetSlion  we  are  endeavouring 
to  anfv/er.  The  obje6>ors  complain,  "  that  the  fyftem 
which  trafts  to  reafon  alone,  is  calculated  to  deprive 
the  prefent  generation  of  the  pra6lical  bene£t  of  politi- 
cal improvements."  Yet  we  have  juH  ihown  that  it 
fee  arcs  lo  them  great  pradlical  benefit  ;  while  on  the 
Qther  hand  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the 
advocates  of  force  themfelves  confefs,  that  a  grand  re- 
volution includes  in  it  the  facriiice  of  one  generation. 
Its  conduiStors  encounter  the  calamities  attendant  on 
fundament:!.!  innovation,  that  their  poilerity  may  reap 
the  fruits  in  tranquillity. 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  miftake  to  fuppofe   that  the  fyftem 

*    C^a^.  I,  £.  ZIQ 
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of  tnifting  to  reafon  alone,  is  calculated  to  place  funda- 
mental reform  at  an  immeafurable  diflance.  It  is  the 
nature  of  allfcience  and  improvenient-to  be  flow  and 
in  a  manner  imperceptible  in  its  firfc  advances.  Its 
commencement  is  as  it  v/ere  by  accident.  Few  advert 
to  it ;  few  have  any  perception  of  its  exifzence.  It 
attains  its  growth  in  obfcarity  ;  and  its  refalt,  though 
long  in  the  preparation,  is  to  a  confiderabie  degree 
fudden  and  unexpeded.  Thus  it  is  perhaps  that  we 
cught  to  regard  the  introduclion  of  printing  as  hav- 
ir>2  given  its  full  fecurity  to  the  emancipation  of  man- 
kmd.  But  this  progreiiive  confequence  was  long  un- 
fufpefled  ;  and  it  was  referved  for  the  penetrating 
mind  of  Wolfey  to  predidt  almoil  three  centuries 
ago,  fpeaking  in  the  name  of  the  Romifh  clergy, 
**  We  mart  deftroy  the  prefs  ;  or  the  prefs  Avill  de- 
flroy  U3-"  At  ^rt{t\\i  it  requires  no  extraordinary 
fagaclty  to  perceive  that  the  mOii  enormous  abufes 
of  political  inftitution  are  haitening  to  their  end. 
There  is  no  enemy  to  this  aufpicious  crliis  more  to 
be  feared  than  the  avcII  meaning,  but  intemperate,, 
champion  of  the  general  good. 

There  is  a  paiTage  in  a  work  of  Helvetius  written  to 
be  piibJiO-ied  after  his  death,  which  ha^enedin  177 1, 
fo  much  in  the  tone  of  the  dinarisiied  and  deipairing 
advocates  of  public  liberty  at  prefent,  as  to  deferve  to 
be  cited  in  this  place.  *'  In  the  hillory  of  every  peo- 
ple," fays  he,  ''  there  are  m.cments,  in  which,  un- 
certain of  tlie  fide  they  lliall  choofe,  and  balanced  be- 
tween political  good  and  evil,  they  feel  a  defire  to  be 
inftru6led ;  in  which  the  foil,  fo  to  exprefs  myfelf,  is 
in  fome  manner  prepared,  and  may  eafily  be  penetrated 
by  the  dew  of  truth.  At  fuch  a  moment  the  publi- 
cation of  a  valuable  bock  miay  give  birth  to  the  mod 
aufpicious  reforms :  but,  when  that  moment  is  no  m.ore, 
the  nation  becomes  infenfible  to  the  befi  motives,  is  by 
the  nature  of  its  government  plunged  deeper  and  deeper 
in  ignorance  and  ftupidity.  The  foil  of  intellect  is 
then  hard  and  impeaelrabie ;  the  rains   m.ay  fall.,  may 
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tpread  their  moifture  upon  the  furface,  hnt  the 
profpecl  of  fertility  is  gone.  Such  is  the  condition 
of  France.  Her  people  are  become  the  contempt  of 
Europe.  No  falutary  crifis  Ihall  ever  rellore  them  to 
liberty*." 

It  is  fcarcely  neccfTary  to  add,  that  the  French  re- 
volution was  at  this  time  preparing  by  an  inceiTant  chain 
of  events  ;  and  that  the  train  may  particularly  be 
coniidered  as  taking  its  date  from  the  circumflance, 
the  deilruAion  of  the  parliaments  by  Louis  XV, 
which  infpired  Helvetius  with  fo  melancholy  a  pre- 
fage. 

An  additional  fupport  to  the  obje£tion  we  are  here 
attempting  to  remove,  may  be  derived  from  the  idea, 
not  only  '^'^that  truth  is  flow  in  its  progrefs,"  but 
'^  that  it  is  not  always  progre.iive,  but  fubje6l,  like 
other  human  things,  to  the  viciffitudes  of  flux  and 
reflux.".  This  opinion  has  hitherto  been  of  great  in- 
fluence in  public  airairs,  and  it  has  been  confidered 
as  "  the  part  of  a  wife  ilatelinan  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity, v.'hen  the  people  are  inclined  to  any  mea- 
fure  in  which  he  wiihes  to  engage  them,  and  not  to 
wait,  till  their  fervour  has  fubfided,  and  the  mom.ent 
of  willing  co-operation  is  pafl:." 

*  'Dans  chaque  nation  il  eji  des  momens  cu  les  citoyens, 
incer fains  du  parti  q.u'ils  doi-z>ent  prendre,  et  fufpendus 
entre  un  bon  et  un  rna,u^oais gou-oernementy  e^rowvent  lafoif 
de  Vifijlrudtion,  eu  les  efprits,  Ji  je  Pofe  dire,  prepares  et 
ameiiblis pewvent  etre  faciUment  pen'etres  de  la  r^fie  de  la 
njerite.  ^^  en  ce  moment  un  hon  ou~orage  paroijje,  il  petit 
operer  d^heureufes  reformes  :  mais  cet  infiant  pajje,  les  ci- 
toy  ens  f  i^tfenfibtes  a  la  gloire,fmt  par  la  forme  de  leur  gcu^ 
njernement  in^inciblement  entraines  ^jers'  V ignorance  et 
V abrutijfement .  Alors  les  efprits  font  la  ierre  endurcie  : 
Veau  de  la  Hjerite  y  tombs,  y  coule,  mais  fans  lafeconder, 
lei  eJi  Veiat  de  la  Irance.  Cetie  nation  a^vilie  ef  au" 
joura'^hui  le  raepris  de  l Europe,  JSiidle  crife  falutair'e  ne 
luirendralalibute,''^  De  I' Homme 3  Preface. 
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Undoubtedly  there  is  the  appearance  of  flux  and 
reflux  in  human  affairs.  In  fubordinate  articles 
there  will  be  a  fafhion  rendering  one  troth  more 
popular  and  more  an  objedl  of  attention  atone  time 
than  another.  But  the  mafs  of  truth  feems  too  large 
a  confideration  to  be  fufceptible  of  thefe  vicifiitudes. 
It  has  proceeded,  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the 
prefent  hour,  with  an  irrefiilible  advance  ;  and  the 
apparent  devioufneffes  of  literature  feem  to  refolve  them^ 
felves  into  a  grand  colleflive  confiilency.  Not  one 
ilep  has  been  made  in  retrogreffion.  Mathematics, 
natural  philofophy,  moral  philofophy,  philology  and 
politics  have  reached  by  regular  improvements  to 
their  prefent  degree  of  perfection. 

"  But,  whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  hiilory  of  the 
human  mind  fxnce  the  revival  of  letters,  its  hiftory 
from  the  earlieft  records  of  mandifplays  a  pifture  of  a 
different  fort.  Here  certainly  it  has  not  been  all 
progrefiion.  Greece  and  Rome  prefent  themfelvei 
like  two  favoured  fpots  in  the  immenfe  defert  of  in- 
telleft  ;  and  their  glory  in  this  refpeft  was  exceed- 
ingly tranfient.  Athens  arrived  at  an  excellence  fo 
great,  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in  the  acutenefs  and 
vigour  of  its  philofophers,  and  in  Ikiil  in  the  fine  arts, 
as  all  the  ages  of  the  world  are  not  able  to  parallel. 
But  this  Ikill  was  attained  only  to  be  afterwards  for- 
gotten ;  it  was  fucceeded  by  a  night  of  barbarifm ; 
and  we  are  at  this  moment,  in  fome  of  thefe  points, 
exerting  ourfelves  to  arrive  at  the  ground  which  they 
formerly  occupied.  The  fam.e  remarks  v^^hich  apply 
to  individual  improvement,  equally  apply  to  the  fub- 
je»5l  of  politics ;  we  have  not  yet  realifed  the  political 
adv^antages,  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their 
greatnefs." 

There  is  but  oneconiideration  that  can  be  oppofed 
to  this  datement :  the  difcovery  of  printing.  Ey  this 
art  we  feem  to  be  fecured  againfl  the  future  periihing 
of  human  improvement.  Knowledge  is  communicated 
tx>  too  many  individuals  to  afford  its  adveifarics  * 
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chance  of  bereaving  US  of  it.  The  monopoly  of  fci- 
ence,  though,  from  the  love  of  diftindion  which  fo 
extenfively  chara^Slerifes  the  human  race,  it  has  beea 
endeavoured  to  be  prolonged,  is  fubilantially  at  an 
end.  By  the  eafy  multiplication  of  copies  and  the 
cheapness  of  books,  every  one  has  accefs  to  them. 
The  extreme  inequality  of  information  among  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  fame  comm-unity  which  exifted 
in  ancient  times,  is  diminifned.  A  race  of  men  is 
become  numerous,  which  was  then  comparatively  un- 
known, and  we  fee  vaft  multitudes  who,  though  con- 
demned to  the  perpetual  J  cquifition  of  the  means  of 
fubfiftence,  have  yet  a  fuperiicial  knowledge  of  moft 
of  the  difcoveries  and  topics  which  are  inveftigated 
by  the  learned.  The  confequence  is  that,  the  pof- 
feifors  of  knowledge  being  more,  its  influence  is 
more  certain.  Under  different  circumftances  it  was 
occaiionaliy  only  that  men  were  wrought  upon  to  ex- 
traordinary exertions ;  but  with  us  the  whole  is  re- 
gular and  fyllematical. 

There  is  one  general  obfervation  which  ought  to  bs 
made,  before  the  fubjeft  is  difmified.  It  has  perhaps 
ibfhciently  appeared  from  the  preceding  difcuffion-, 
that  revolutions  are  neceffarily  attended  with  many 
circumftances  worthy  of  our  difapprobation,  and  that 
they  are  by  no  means  eflential  to  the  political  im- 
provement of  mankind.  Yet,  after  all,  it  ought  net 
to  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  connexion  be  not 
efiential  or  requifite,  revolutions  and  violence  have 
too  often  been  coeval  with  important  changes  of  the 
focial  fyfiem.  Wh.it  has  fo  often  happened  in  time 
paft,  is  not  unlikely  occaiionaliy  to  happen  in  future. 
The  duty  therefore  of  the  true  politician  is  to  postpone 
{"evoiution^if  he  cannot  entirely  prevent  it.  It  is  r^afon- 
able  to  believe  that,  the  later  it  occurs,  and  the  more 
.generally  ideas  of  political  good  and  evil  are  pre- 
vioufly  underilood,  the  ihorter  and  the  lefs  deplorable 
will  be  the  mifchiefs  attendant  on  revolution.  The 
friend  of  hum.an  hapninefs  will  endeavour  to  prevent 
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violence;  but  it  would  be  the  marli  cf  a  v/eak  and 
valetudinarian  temper,  to  turn  away  our  eyes  from 
human  affairs  in  difguft,  and  refufe  to  contribute  our 
labours  and  attention  to  the  general  v/eal,  becaufa 
perhaps  at  laft  violence  may  forcibly  intrude  itfelf. 
It  is  our  duty  to  make  a  proper  advantage  of  cir- 
cumftances  as  they  arife,  and  not  withdraw  ourfelves 
becaufe  every  thing  is  not  conducted  according  to 
.our  ideas  of  propriety.  The  men  who  grow  angry 
with  corruption  and  impatient  at  injuftice,  and 
through  thofe  fentiments  favour  the  abettors  of  re- 
volution, have  even  an  obvious  apology  to  palliate 
their  error  ;  theirs  is  the  excefs  of  a  virtuous  feeling. 
At  the  fame  time,  however  amiable  may  be  the  fource 
of  their  error,  the  error  itfelf  is  probably  fraught 
with  confequences  pernicious  to  mankind. 


CHAP.     III. 
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Arguments  in  their  Ja^uour. — Anfwer. — AJfociations  pui 

.  a  part  for  the  ^vjhcle — are  attended  <vjith  party  fpirit — 

declamation — cahal — contentious  difputes — rejilejjnefs — 

and  tumult. —  Utility  if  facial  communication. — Excep- 

■  tion  in  fanjoiir  cf  ajfociations. — Another  exception. — 

Conclufion. 

AQLJESTION  fuggefts  itfelf  under  this  branch 
of  enquiry,  refpecting  the  propriety  of  afTo- 
ciaticns  among  the  people  at  large,  for  the  purpof« 
of  operating  a  change  in  their  political  inflitutions. 

Many  arguments  have  been  alleged  in  favour  of 
fuch  ^^iTociations.  It  has  been  faid,  **  that  they  are 
necefiary  to  give  effedl  to  public  opinion  w^liich,  in 
its  infulated  ftate,  is  incapable  of  counteradingabufes 
the  moil  generally  difapproved,  or  of  carrying  into 
eifedwhat  is  moll  generally  defired."      They  have 
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beeii  rcprefented  ^'  as  indifpenfable  for  the  purpolc 
of  afcertaining  pablic  opinion,  which  mail  other- 
wife  forever  remain  in  a  great  degree  problematical.'* 
Lafliy,  they  have  been  pointed  out,  ''  as  the  moH 
ufefal  means^  for  generating  a  found  public  opinion, 
and  diffaling  in  the  moil  rapid  and  efrcdual  manner 
4)olitical  inforniadon." 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  allegations  various  things  may 
be  obferved.  That  opinion  will  always  have  its 
vv eight  *  ;  that  all  governnent  is  founded  in  opi- 
nion f  ;  and  that  public  inftitutions  v;iii  fludluate 
with  the  fxucluations  of  opinion,  without  its  being' 
neceiTary  for  that  parpofe  that  opinion,  Ihould  be 
furniined  with  any  extraordinary  organ  J- ;  are  points 
perhaps  fuHiciently  eilablifned  in  the  preceding  di- 
vifions  of  this  work.  Thefe  principles  amount  to  a 
fuincient  anfwer  to  the  two  firil  arguments  in  favour 
of  political  afTociitions  :  the  third  fnall  receive  a 
more  particular  difcudion. 

One  of  the  moil  obvious  features  of  political  af- 
fociation,  is  its  tendency  to  make  a  part  Hand  for 
the  whole.  A  number  of  perfons,  fometimes  greater 
and  fometimes  iefs  combine  together.  The  tendency 
of  their  combination,  often  avowed,  but  always  un- 
avoidable, is  to  give  to  their  opinion  a  weight  and  ope- 
ration, which  the  opinioii  of  unconnecii'd  individuals 
cannot  have..  A  greater  number,  fome  from  the  ur- 
gency of  their  private  alTairs,  fome  fL-om  a  temper 
averie  to  fcenes  of  concourfe  and  contendon,  and 
others,  fi'^m  a  confcientious  diihpprobation  of  the 
meafures  purfued  withhold  thernfelves  from  fuch  com- 
binations. The  acrimonious,  the  intemperate  and 
the  artful  will  generally  be  fcivad  among  the  inoft 
forward  in  matters  of  this  kind.     The  prudent,    the 

*   Book  I,  Chap,  V. 

f  Book  I,  C/jop^  Yl,  p'  92;    Book  11,  C.bap.lU.p,  126. 
I   Book  I,   Chap,\;    Book  111,    Chap.Yll;     Book  IV, 
Chap,  IT 
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fober,  the  fceptical  and  the  contemplative,  thofe  who- 
have  no  refentments  to  gratify  and  no  felfifh  purpofes 
to  promote,,  will  be  overborne  and  loft  in  the  progrefs. 
What  jaftiiication  can  be  advanced,  for  a  few  perfons 
who  thus,  from  mere  impetuofity  and  incontinence 
cf  temper,  occupy  a  poft,  the  very  principle  of  which 
is,  the  pafiing  them  for  fomething  greater  and  more 
important  in  the  community  than  they  are  ?  Is  the 
bunnefs  of  reform  likely  to  be  well  and  judicioufly 
conduced  in  fuch  hands  ?  Add  to  this,  that  alfociations 
in  flavour  of  one  fet  of  political  tenets  are  likely  to  en- 
gender coLinter-ailociations  in  favour  of  another. 
Thus  v.'e  fnould  probably  be  involved  in  ail  the 
i"nifchiefs  of  refiftance,  and  all  the  uproar  of  revolu- 
tion. 

Political  reform  cannot  be  ufefully  effefted,  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  difcovery  of  political 
truth.  But  truth  will  never  be  invelligated  in  a 
manner  fufhciently  promifmg,  if  violence  and  paf- 
.lion  be  not  removed  to  a  diftance.  To  whatever 
property  adhering  to  the  human  mind,  or  accident 
afrecaing  it  Vve  are  to  afcribe  the  phenomenon-, 
certain  it  is  that  truth  does  not  lie  upon  the  fur- 
face.  Jt  is  laborious  enquiry  that  has  in  almoft  all 
inftances  led  to  important  difcovery.  If  therefore 
we. are  defirous  to  libei-ate  ourfelves  and  our  neigh- 
bours from  the  influence  of  prejudice,  we  muH 
fulFer  nothing  but  arguments  to  bear  fway  in  the 
difcuffion.  The  writings  and  the  tenets  which 
oiFer  themfelves  to  public  attention,  fnould  reft 
upon  their  own  merits.  No  patronage,  no  recom- 
mendations, no  lift  of  venerable  names  to  bribe 
our  fuffrage,  no  importunity  to  induce  us,  to  bellow 
wpon  them  our  confideration,  and  to  confider  them 
"with  flivour.  Thefe  however  are  fmall  matters. 
It  is  much  worfe  than  this,  when  any  fpecies  of 
publications  is  patronifed  by  political  aiTociations. 
The  publications  are  then  perufed,  not  to  fee  whe- 
ther vvhat  thev  contain  is  true  or  filfe,  but  that  the 
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reader  may  learn  from  them  how  he  is  to  think 
upon  the  fubjeds  of  which  they  treat.  A  fed  is 
generated,  and  upon  grounds  not  lefs  irrational  than 
thofe  of  the  woril  faperHition  that  ever  infelled 
mankind. 

If  we  would  arrive  at  truth,  each  man  mull  be 
taught  to  enquire  and  think~  for  himfelf.  If  a  hun- 
dred men  fpontaneoally  engage  the  whole  energy 
of  their  faculties  upon  the  folution  of  a  givea  quef- 
tion,  the  chance  of  fuccefs  will  be  greater  than  if 
only  ten  men  are  fo  employed.  By  the  fame 
reafon  the  chance  will  alfo  be  increafed,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  intelledual  operations  of  thefe  men 
are  individual,  and  their  conclufions  are  fuggelted 
by  the^  reafon  of  the  thing,  uninfluenced  by  the 
force'^ther  of  compulfion  or  fympathy.  But  in 
political  affociations  the  objed  of  each  man  is  to 
identify  his  creed  with  that  of  his  neighbour.  We 
learn  the  Shibboleth  of  a  party.  We  dare  not 
leave  oar  minds  at  large  in  the  field  of  enquiry,  leil 
we  fhould  arrive  at  fome  tenet  diilafted  by  our 
party.  We  have  no  temptation  to  enquire.  Party 
has  a  more  powerful  tendency,  than  perhaps  any 
other  circumftance  in  human  affairs,  to  render  the 
mind  quiefcent  and  ftationary.  Inftead  of  mak- 
ing each  man  an  individual,  which  the  interefl:  of 
the  whole  requires,  it  refolves,  all  underilandings 
into  one  common  mafs,  and  fubtracls  from  each 
the  vai'ieties  that  could  alone  diiiinguiih  him  from 
a  brute  machine.  Having  learned  the  creed  of  our 
party,  v/e  have  no  longer  any  employment  for 
thofe  faculties  which  might  lead  us  to  detedl  its 
errors.  We  have  arrived,  in  our  own  opinion,  at 
the  lafl:  p^  of  the  volume  of  truth  ;  and  all  that- 
remaias,  ?^  by  fome  means  to  eiFe6l  the  adoption 
of  our  fentinisnts,  as  the  ilandard  of  right  to  the 
whole  rac3  of  mankind.  The  indefatigable  votary 
of  juitice  and  truth,  will 'adopt  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing the  oppofite  of  this.  He  will  mLx  at  large 
U  z. 
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among  his  fpecies ;  he  will  converfe  ^hh.  men  of 
all  orders  and  parties;  he  will  fear  to  attach  himfelf 
in  his  intercourfe  to  any  particular  let  of  men,  left 
his  thoughts  Ihould  become  infenfibly  v/arped,  and 
he  fhould  make  to  himfelf  a  world  of  petty  dimen- 
fions,  inllead  of  that  liberal  and  various  fcene  in 
which  nature  has  permitted  him  to  expatiate.  In 
fine,  from  thefe  confiderations  it  appears,  that  affo- 
eiations,  inftead  of  promoting  the  growth  and  dif- 
fafion  of  truth,  tend  only  to  check  its  accumulation, 
^nd  render  its  operation,  as  far  ac  polTible,  unnatural 
and  mifchievous- 

There  is  another  circumftance  to  be  mentioned, 
Wrongly  calculated  to  confirm  thi^  pofition.  A  ne- 
cellary  attendant  upon  political  afibciations,  is  ha  • 
rangue  and  declamation.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  any  numerous  popular  fociety,  will  look  to  thefe 
harangues,  as  the  fchool  in  which  they  are  to  ftudy, 
in  order  to  become  the  refervoirs  of  practical  truth 
to  the  reft  of  mankind.  But  harangues  and  decla- 
mation lead  to  pafiion,  and  not  to  knowledge;  The 
memory  of  the  hearer  is  crowded  with  pompous  no- 
things, with  images  and  not  arguments.  He  is 
never  permitted  to  be  fober  enough  to  weigh  things 
wdth  an  unftiaken  hand.  It  would  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  art  of  eloquence  to  ftrip  the  fubject  of  every 
meretricious  ornament.  Inftea.d  of  informing  the 
uuderftanding  of  tiie  hearer  by  a  flo%v  and  regular 
progrelTion,  the  orator  mule  beware  of  detail,  muft 
render  every  thing  rapid,  and  from  time  to  time  work- 
up the  pailions  of  his  hearer  to  a  tempeft  of  applaufe. 
Trath  can  fcarcely  be  acq^aired  in  crowded  halls  and 
amidft  noify  debates.  Where  hope  and.  fear,  tr:>- 
i;mph  and  ref^ntmeiit  are  perpetually  aiHat,  the  fe- 
ve-rer  faculties  of  inveiligation  are  CGm.p(<fled  to  quit 
theiii;;id.  Truth  dwells  v/ith  contempr^tion.  We  caii 
Celdom  make  much  progrefs  in  the.baiinels  of  dii- 
entangiing   error   and   deiufion,    but    in    fes^ueftered 
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privacy,  or  in  the  tranqnil  interchange  of  fentiments 
that  takes  place  between  two  perfons. 

In  every  numerous  alTociation  of  men  there  will 
be  fome  portion  of  rivalfhip  and  ambition.  Thofe 
perfons  who  ftand  forward  in  the  afTembly,  will  be 
anxious  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  favourers  and 
adherents.  This  anxiety  will  neceffarily  engender 
fome  degree  of  art.  It  is  unavoidable  that,  in  think- 
ing much  of  the  public,  they  ihould  not  be  led  by  this 
propenfity  to  think  much  alfo  of  themfelves.  In  th-e 
propofitions  they  bring  forward,  in  the  fubje<5i:s  they 
difcufs,  in  the  fide  they  efi^oufe  of  thefe  fubjedls,  they 
will  inevitably  be  biafied  by  the  reflexion  what  will 
be  moft  acceptable  to  their  partifans,  and  popular 
with  their  hearers.  There  is  a  fort  of  partiality  to 
particular  men  that  is  commendable.  We  ought  to 
honour  ufefulnefs,  and  adhere  to  worth.  But  the 
partiality  which  is  diiingenuouily  cultivated  by  weak- 
nefs  on  both  fides,  is  not  commendable.  The  partia- 
lity, which  grows  out  of  a  mutual  furrender  of  the 
under  Handing,  where  the  leader  firft  refigns  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  judgment,  that  he  may  cheriili  and  take 
advantage  of  the  defects  of  his  followers,  bears  an 
unfavourable  afpedt  upon  the  common  welfare.  In. 
this  fcene  truth  cannot  gain  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
forgotten,  that  error,  a  more  accommodating  princi- 
ple, may  be  exhibited  to  advantage,  and  ferve  the 
perfonal  ends  of  its  profefTors. 

Another  feature  attendant  on  colleclions  of  men, - 
meeting  together  for  the  tranfadion  of  bufmefs,  is 
contentious  difpute  and  long  confultation  about  matters 
ofthemOil  trivial  importance.  Every  human  being 
abounds,  and  ought  to  abound,  in  his  ov/n  fenfe.  The 
bulinefs  uj^onlfoch  occafions  is  to  twilVand  diilort  the 
fenfe  of  each,  fothat,  though  they  v/ere  all  diiterent  at 
iiril,  thev  may  in  the  end  be  ail  alike.  Is  any  pro- 
pofition,  letter  or  declaration  to  be  drawn  up  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  ?  Perhaps  it  is  confided  to  one  man 
at  ErUj  but  it  is  amended^  altered  aridmetamorphofe-tl 
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according  to  the  fancy  of  many,  till  at  lail,  what  onee 
perhaps  was  reafonable,  comes  out  the  moit  inextricable 
jargon.  Commas  are  to  be  adjulled,  and  particles 
debated.  Is  this  an  employment  for  .rational  beings? 
I^Is  this  an  improvement  upon  the  fimple  and  inartificial 
fcene  of  things,  when  each  man  fpeaks  and  writes 
his  mind,  in  fach  eloquence  as  his  fsntiments  dictate, 
and  with  unfettered  energy  ;  not  anxious,  while  he 
gives  vent  to  the  enthufiafm  of  his  conceptions, 
left  his  words  fhould  not  be  exadly  thofe  in  which 
his  neighbours  would  equally  have  chofen  to  exprefs 
themfeives  ? 

An  appetite  perpetually  vexing  the  minds  of  politi- 
cal allociators,  is  that  of  doing  foraething,  that  their 
affociation  may  not  fall  into  infignificancy.  Affairs 
muft  wait  upon  them,  and  not  they  wait  upon  affairs. 
They  are  not  content  to  acl,  only  when  fome  public 
emergence  feems  to  require  their  interference,  and 
point  out  to  them  a  juft  mode  of  proceeding  ;  they 
inuil  make  the  emergence  to  fatisfy  the  reftleffnefs  of 
their  dirpofition.  Thus  they  are  ever  at  hand  to  mar 
the  tranquillity  of  fcience,  and  the  free,  but  unobierv- 
ed,  progrefs  of  truth.  They  terrify  the  reft  of  the 
community  from  boldnefs  of  opinion,  and  chain  them 
down  to  their  prejudices,  by  the  alarm  which  is  excited 
by  their  turbulence  of  charader. — It  (hould  alN-^  ays  be 
remembered  in  thefe  cafes,  that  all  confederate  action 
is  of  the  nature  of  government,  and  that  confequently 
every  argument  of  this  work  v/hich  is  calculated  to 
difplay  the  evils  of  government,  and  to  recommend 
the  reftraining  it  within  as  narrow  limits  as  poiTible, 
is  eqiiallv  hoiiile  to  political  aftbciations.  They  have 
alfo  a  difadvantage  peculiar  to  themfeives,  as  they  are 
an  obvious  ufurpation  upon  the  rights*  of  the  public 
v/ithout  any  pretence  of  delegation  from'  the  communi- 
ty at  large. 

The  laft  circumftancc  to  be  enumerated  among  the 
difadvantages  of  political  aftbciation,  is  its  tendency 
to  dKoidsr  and  tumult.     Nothing  is  more  notoriotis.. 
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than  the  eaCe  with  which  the  conviviality  of  a  crowded 
feaft,  may  degenerate  into  the  depredations  of  a  riot. 
While  the  fympathy  of  opinion  catches  from  man  to 
man,  efpecially  among  perfons  whofe  paffions  have 
been  little  ufed  to  the  curb  of  judgment,  alliens  may 
be  determined  on,  which  the  folitary  reflexion  of  all 
would  have  rejeded.  There  is  nothingmore  barbarous, 
blood-thirily  and  unfeeling,  than  the  triumph  of  a 
mob.  It  fcou'd  be  remembered  that  the  members  of 
fuch  affociaticns,  are  ever  employed  in  cultivating  a 
fentiaient  peculiarly  hofiile.to  political  juiHce,  antipathy 
to  individuals  ;  not  a  benevolent  love  of  equality, 
but  a  bitter  and  perfcnal  deteflation  of  their  op- 
prefibrs. 

But  though  afTociation,  in  the  received  fenfe  of 
that  term,  mull  be  granted  to  be  an  inftrumentofa 
very  dangerous  nature,  unreferved  communication, 
eipecially  among  perfons  who  are  already  awakened  to 
thepurfuit  of  truth,  is  of  no  lefs  unquellionable  ad- 
vantage. There  is  at  prefent  in  the  world  a  cold  referve 
that  keeps  man  at  a  dillance  from  man.  There  is  an 
art  in  the  pra6lice  of  which  individuals  communicate 
for  ever,  without  any  one  telling  his  neighbour  what 
ellimate  he  forms  of  his  attainments  and  charafter, 
how  they  ought  to  be  employed,  and  how  to  be  im- 
proved. There  is  a  fort  of  domeflic  tallies,  the  ob- 
je6l  of  which  is  to  elude  curiolity,  and  keep  up  the 
tenourof  converfation,  without  the  difclofure  either  of 
our  feelings  or  opinions.  The  friend  of  juilice  will 
have  no  obj eft  more  deeply  at  heart,  than  the  annihi- 
lation of  this  duplicity.  The  man  whofe  heart  over- 
flows with  kindnefs  for  his  fpecies,  will  habituate 
himfelf  to  conlider  in  each  fucceffive  occafion  of  fecial 
intercourfe  how  that  occafion  may  be  moft  beneficently 
improved.  Among  the  topics  to  v.^hich  he  v/ill  be 
anxious  to  awaken  attention,  politics  will  occupy  a 
principal  ihare. 

Books  have  by  their  very  nature  but  a  limited  ope- 
ration ;  though,  on  account  of  their  permanence^,  their 
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methodical  difquiiition,  and  their  eafincfs  of  accefs, 
they  are  erititled  to  ihe  foremoft  place.  The  number 
of  thofe  v/-ho  almoit  wholly  abftain  from  reading,  is 
exceedingly  great.  Books,  to  thofe  by  whom  they 
fere  read,  have  a  fort  of  conftitutional  coldnefs.  We 
review  the  arguments  of  an  **  infolent  innovator" 
with  fuilennefs,  and  are  unwilling  to  expand  our  minds 
to  take  in  all  their  force.  It  is  v.ith  difnculty  that  we 
obtain  the  courage  to  frrike  into  untrodden  paths,  and 
queHion  tenets  that  have  been  generally  received.  But 
converfation  accufiorr.s  us  to  hear  a  variety  of  fenti- 
rnents,  obliges  us  to  exercife  patience  and  attention, 
and  gives  freedom  and  elafticity  to  our  dii'quifitions. 
A  thinking  man,  if  he  v.  ill  recoUefl;  his  intelleftual 
hiftoiy,  will  find  that  he  has  derived  ineftirnable  be- 
nefit from  the  Itimulus  and  furprife  of  colloquial  {ug- 
gellions ;  and,  if  he  review  the  hifiory  of  literature, 
will  perceive  that  minds  of  great  acutenefs  and  ability 
have  commonly  exiiled  in  aclufter. 

It  follows  that  the  promoting  the  bell  intcrefts  of 
mankind  eminently  depends  upon  the  freedom  of  {o- 
cial  communication.  Let  us  figure  to  ourfelves  a  num- 
ber of  individuals,  v/h©,  having  fril  llored  their 
minds  with  reading  and  reiledion,  proceed  afterwards 
in  candid  and  unrcferved  converfation  to  compare  their 
ideas,  {uggei^  their  doubts,  examine  their  mutual  dif- 
ficulties, and  cultivate  a  collcfted  and  Rriking  man- 
ner of  delivering  their  fentiments.  Let  us  fuppofe 
thefe  m^en,  prepared  by  mutual  intercoiirfe,  to  go 
forth  to  the  v/orJd,  to  explain  with  -fuccin£lnefs  and 
fimplicity,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  arreil  atten- 
tion, the  true  principles  of  fociety.  Let  us  fuppofe 
their  hearers  infrigated  in  their  turn  to  repeat  thefe 
truths  to  their  companions.  We  Ihall  then  have  an 
idea  of  knovviedge  as  perpetually  gaining  ground, 
unaccompanied  with  peril  in  the  means  of  its  diiFufion. 
Reafon  will  fpread,  and  not  a  brute  and  unintelligent 
fympathy.  DifculTion  perhaps  never  exifts  vv^ith  fo 
much  vigour  and  utility  as  in  the  converfation  of  two. 
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perfons .  1 1  may  be  carried  on  with  advantage  in  fmall 
and  friendly  circles.  Does  the  fewneis  of  their  num- 
bers imply  the  rarity  of  their  exiftence  ?  Far  other- 
wife  :  fho\y  to  mankind  by  an  adequate  example  the 
advantages  of  political  difculTion  undebauched  by  po- 
litical enmity  and  vehemence,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
fpedacle  will  foon  render  it  contagious.  Every  man 
will  commune  with  his  neighbour.  Ex^ery  man  will 
be  eager  to  tell  and  hear  what  the  intereits  of  all  re- 
quire them  to  know.  The  bolts  and  fortifications  of 
the  temph  of  truth  will  be  removed.  The  craggy 
fi:eep  of  fcience,  which  it  was  before  difficult  to  afcend, 
will  be  levelled.  Knowledge  will  be  accelTible  to  all. 
Wifdom  will  be  the  inheritance  of  man,  and  none  will 
be  e.Ycluded  from  it  but  by  their  own  heedleifnefs  and 
prodigality.  Truth,  and  above  ail  political  truth,  is 
not  hard  of  acquifition,  but  from  the  fuperciiioufnefs 
of  its  profeifors.  It  has  been  flow  and  tedious  of  im- 
provemement,  becaufe  the  iUidy  of  it  has  been  rele- 
gated to  dodors  and  civilians.  It  has  produced  little 
efredl  upon  the  practice  of  mankind,  becaufe  it  has 
not  been  allowed  a  plain  and  direft  appeal  to  their  un- 
derltaadings.  Remove  thefe  obflacles,  render  it  the 
common  property,  bring  it  into  daily  ufe,  andwernay 
reafonabiy  promife  ourfelves  confequences  of  the  moH 
ineilimable  value. 

But  thefe  confequences  are  the  property  only  of 
independent  and  impartial  difculTion.  if  once  the 
unambitious  and  candid  circles  of  enquiring  men  be 
fwallowed  up  in  the  iuiatiate  gulf  of  noify  aifsmblies, 
the  opportunity  of  improvement  is  annihilated.  The 
happy  varieties  c--Te:..£lment,  which  ib  eminently  con- 
tribute to  inteilecrual  acutenei's,  are  Iok.  A  fallaci- 
ous uniformity  of  opinion  is  produced,  which  no  man 
efpoufes  from  cenviction,  but  which  carries  ail  men 
along  with  a  refiitiefs  tide.  Harnin  beings  ihould 
meet  together,  not  to  inforcgj  but  to  enquire.  Truth 
diiclaims  the  alii:ince  of  in-rlh-Ul^a  nu.nbers. 

The  fame  qualifications  bslong  to    this  fubjecl  as 
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before  to  the  head  of  revolutions.  Though  from  what 
has  been  faid  it  may  fuiiiciently  appear,  that  affocia- 
tion  is  fcarcely  in  any  cafe  to  be  defired,  there  are 
confiderations  which  fhould  lead  us  fometimes  to  judge 
it  with  moderation  and  forbearance.  There  is  one 
mode,  according  to  which  the  benefit  of  mankind  may 
beft  be  promoted,  and  which  ought  always  to  be  em- 
ployed. But  mankird  are  imperfei^t  beings.  While 
opinion  is  advancing  with  filent  iiep,  impatience  and 
zeal  may  be  expefted  Ibmewhat  to  outrun  her  pro- 
gj-efs,  AiTociations,  as  a  meafure  intrinfically 
wrong,  the  wife  man  will  endeavour  to  check  and 
poflpone  as  much  as  he  can.  But,  when  the  crilis 
arrives,  he  will  not  be  induced  by  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  friends  of  equality,  to  remain  neutral, 
but  will  forward  her  reig  .  by  the  beft  means  the 
neceflity  of  the  cafe  will  admit.  It  may  even  happen 
that,  in  the  rr-oment  of  convalfion,  and  the  terror  of 
general  anarchy,  fomething  in  the  nature  of  aiTociation 
may  be  indifpenfably  connected  with  the  general  fafety. 
But,  even  granting  tais,  it  need  not  be  prepared  be- 
forehand. Such  preparation  wears  out  the  expedient, 
and  renders  it  ufelefs  and  infufficient  at  the  time  that 
it  was  neceffary.  In  a  crifis  really  aufpicious  to  pub- 
lic liberty,  it  is  realbnable  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  patriots,  called  out  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion  and 
by  the  ftate  of  political  knov.ledge  in  general,  who 
will  be  adequate  to  the  fcenes  they  have  to  encounter. 
The  foil  in  which  fuch  m^n  are  to  be  matured,  is  lefs- 
that  of  aftion,  than  of  enquiry  and  inftrudlion. 

Again  ;  there  are  two  objeds  which  afibciation  may 
propofe  to-  itfelf,  general  reform  and  the  remedy 
of  fome  preHing  and  momentary  evil.  Thefe  obje<5ls 
may  be  entitbd  to  a  different  treatment.  The  firft 
undoubtedly  ought  to  proceed  with  a  leifurely  ftep 
and  in  all  poffibie  tranquillity.  The  fecond  appears 
to  require -fomewhat  more  of  aftivity.  It  is  the  cha- 
raderiftic  of  truth,  to  trail  much  to  its  own  energy, 
and  to  refill  invailon  rather  by   the  foi'ce  ofconvic- 
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tion  than  of  arms.  The  opprefled  individual  how- 
ever Teems  particularly  entitled  to  our  afliilance,  and 
this  can  bell  be  aiForded  by  the  concurrence  of  many. 
It  appears  reafonable  that,  when  a  man  is  unjuftlj 
attacked  by  .the  whole  force  of  the  party  in  power, 
he  (hould  be  countenanced  and  proteded  by  men  wh@ 
are  determined  to  refill  fuch  oppreffive  partiality,  and 
prevent  the  rights  of  all  from  being  wounded  through 
the  medium  of  the  individual,  as  far  as  that  can  be 
done  confillently  with  peace  and  good  order.  It  is 
probable  however  that  every  alTociation  will  degene- 
rate and  become  a  mafs  of  abufes,  that  is  fufFered  to 
perpetuate  itfelf,  or  to  exiil  longer  than  is  neceffary 
for  the  fmgle  and  momentary  purpofe  for  which  only 
it  can  jullly  be  inftituted. 

It  feems  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add  in  treating  this 
fubjeft,  that  the  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  the 
tranfadions  here  cenfured,  have  frequently  been  ex- 
cited by  the  bell  intentions,  and  infpired  with  the 
moH  liberal  views.  It  v.^ould  be  in  the  higheil  de- 
gree unjuil,  if  their  undertaking  Ihould  be  found  of 
dangerous  tendency,  to  involve  the  authors  in  in- 
difcriminate  cenfure  for  confequences  they  did  not 
forefee.  But,  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  their 
views  and  the  foundnefs  of  their  principles,  it  were 
to  be  defired  they  ihould  ferioully  refleft  Qnjfcjie  means 
they  employ.  It  will  be  greatly  to  be  lamented, 
ifthofe  who,  fo  far  as  jegards  their  intention,  are 
among  the  truell  friends  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
/hould  by  the  judicioufnefs  of  their  condud,  come 
•to  rank  among  its  pradical  enemies. 


Vot.  I. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

CF     TYRANNICIDE. 

iDi-uerJity  of  opirJons  07i  this  fuhjeSl. — Argument  in  its 
^vindication. — The  dejirudion  of  a  tyrant  not  a  cafe  cf 
exception. — Ccnfequences  cf  tyrannicide. — JffuJ]tnatio7i 
defcrihed. — hnportance  cffinceriiy. 

QUESTION,  conneaed  wkh  the  mode  of 
efFefting  political  melioration,  and  whiclv  has 
'been  eagerly  difcufTed  among  political  reafoners,  is 
;that  of  tyrannicide.  The  moralifls  of  antiquity  con- 
-tended  for  the  la^*Tfulnefs  of  this  practice;  by  the 
inoderns  it  has  been  generally  condemned. 

The  arguments  in  its  favour  are  built  upon  a  very 
obvious  principle.  ""  Juftice  ought  univerfally  to 
be  adminiftered.  Crimes  of  an  inferior  defcription 
are  reftrained,  or  pretended  to  be  retrained,  by  the 
ordinary  operations  of  jurifprudence.  But  criminals 
by  whom  the  welfare' of  the  v/hoie  is  attacked,  and 
who  overturn  the  liberties  of  mankind,  are  cut  of  the 
reach  of  this  reftraint.  If  juilice  be  partially  admi- 
niilered  in  fubordinate  cafes,  and  the  rich  man  be 
able  to  opprefs  the  poor  with  impunity,  it  muil  bs 
admitted  that  a  fev/  examples  of  this  fort  are  infuf- 
ficient  to  authorife  the  lali  appeal  of  human  beings. 
But  no  man  will  deny  that  the  cafe  cf  the  ufurper 
and  the  defpot  is  cf  the  mofi  atrocious  nature.  In 
this  inftance,  all  the  provifions  of  civil  policy  being 
fuperfeded,  and  juftice  poifoned  at  the  fource,  every 
man  is  left  to  execute  for  himfelf  the  decrees  of  im- 
mutable equity." 

It  may  however  be  doubted  whether  the  dellruc- 
tion  of  a  tyrr.n!:  be  in  any  refpeft  a  cafe  of  exception 
;from  the  rules  proper  to  be  obferved  upon  ordinary 
occri'ons.  The  tyrant  has  indeed  no  particular 
fanciity    annexed   to  his  perfon,    and  may  be  killed 
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With  as  little  fcraple  as  any  other  man,  when  the 
objed:  is  that  of  repelling  perfonal  aiTault.  In.  all 
other  cafes,  the  extirpation  of  the  oiFenaer  by  a  felf- 
appointed  authority,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  de- 
ijrable  mode  of  counterafting  injuiUce. 

For,  iifft,  either  the  nation,  whole  tyrant  you 
would  deflroy,  is"  ripe  for  the  aiTertion  and  main- 
tenance of  its  liberty,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be,  the  ty- 
rant ought  to  be  depofed  with  every  appearance  of 
publicity.  -Nothing  can  be  more  improper,  than  for 
an. affair,  interefting  to  the  general  weal,  to  be  con— 
duded  as  if  it  were  an  afl  of  darknefs  and  ihame.  It 
is  an  ill  leiTon  we  read  to  mankind,  when  a  proceed- 
ing, built  upon  the  broad  bafis  of  general  juillce,  is 
permitted  to  (hrink  from  public  fcrutiny.  The  piftol 
and  the  dagger  may  as  eafily  be  made  the  auxiliaries 
of  vice  as  of  virtue.  To  profcribe  all  violence,  and 
negleol  no  means  of  information  and  impartiality,  is 
the  moft  effeccual  fecurity  we  can  have  for  an  ilTue 
conformable  to  the  voice  of  reafon  and  truth. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  nation  be  not  ripe  for 
a  Hate  of  freedom,  the  mm  who  aiTumes  to  himfelf 
the  right  of  interpofing  violence,  may  indeed  fnew 
the  fervour  of  his  conception,  and  gain  a  certain  de- 
gree of  notoriety ;  but  he  will  not  fail  to  be  the  au-: 
thor  of  new  calamities  to  his  country.  The  ccnfe- 
quences  of  tyrannicide  are  well  known,  ii  the  at-^ 
tempt  prove  c.boriive,  it  renders  the  tyrant  ten  times 
more  bloody,  ferocious  and  cruel  than  before.  If  ic- 
fucceed,  and  the  tyranny  be  reilored,  it  produces  the. 
fame  efFe£t  upon  his  facceiTors.  In  the  climate  of 
defpotifin  fome  folitary  virtues  may  fpring  up.  But 
in  the  midft  of  plots  and  confpiracies  there  is  neither 
truth,  nor  ccnfidencs,  nor  love,  nor  hum.anity. 

Secondly,  the  true  merits  of  the   queflion  will  be  ■ 
ftill  farther  underilood,  if  we  refleffon  the  nature  of 
alTaffination.     The  miilake,  which  has  been  incurred 
upon  this  fubjed,  is  to  be  im.puted  princip-lly  to  the 
fuperficial  view  tliat  has  bsen  taken  of  it.     If  its  ad- 
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vocates  had  followed  the  confpirator  through  all  his 
windings,  and  cbierved  his  perpetual  alarm  leA  truth 
mould  become  knov/n,  they  would  probably  have 
been  lefs  indifcriminate  in  their  applaufe.  No  ac- 
tion can  be  imagined,  more  direftiy  at  war  Avith  a 
principle  of  ingenuoufnefs  and  candour.  Like  all 
that  is  moit  odious  in  the  catalogue  of  vices,  it  de- 
Yigtitc.  in  obfcurity.  It  ilirinks  from  the  piercing  light 
of  dr.y,  it  avoids  all  quefcion,  and  hefitates  and 
trembles  befjre  the  qaeuioi^er.  It  llruggles  for  a 
tranquil  gaiety,  and  is  only  complete  where^there 
is  the  moil  perfect  hypocrily.  It  changes  the  ufe 
cf  fpeech,  and  ccmpoies  every  feature  the  better  to 
decelye. 

Bc1~xeen  the  aSi?ig  cf  a  dreadful  thi}ig 
A'nd  the  fir j}  7notio7i,  all  the  i7iterim  * 

is  myftery  and  referve.  Is  it  poilible  to  believe  that 
the  peribn  who  has  upon  him  all  the  indications  of 
guilt,  is  engaged  in  an  aviion  which  virtue  enjoins  ? 
'l"ht  fame  duplicity  follows  him  to  the  lafi.  Imagine 
to  yourlelf  the  confpirators  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
Casfar,  as  they  did  the  moment  before  they  deitroyed 
him  !  not  all  the  virtue  of  Brutus  can  fave  them  from 
your  indignation. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  inilance  than  that  of  which 
we  are  treating,  to  prove  the  importance  of  general 
iincerity.  We  fee  in  this  example  that  aaadlion,  which 
has  been  undertaken  from  the  bell  motives,  may,  by 
a  dQ^t&.  in  this  particular,  tend  to  overturn  the  very 
foundations  of  juilice  and  happinefs.  Wherever  there 
is  aiTalTmation  there  is  an  end  of  all  confidence  among 
men.  Protells  and  alTeverations  go  for  nothing.  No 
man  prefumes  to  know  his  neighbour's  intention. 
The  boundaries,  that  have  hitherto  ferved  to  divide 
virtue  and  vice  are  gone.  The  true  interefts  of  man- 
kind require,  not  the  removal,    but  the  confirmation 

*   Shakefpeare :  Julius  Ceejar^  /Id  iia 
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of  tliefe  boundaries.  All  morality  proceeds  upon  mu- 
tual confidence  and  efteem,  will  grow  and  expand  as 
the  grounds  of  tliat  confidence  Hiall  be  more  evident, 
and  muft  inevitably  decay  in  proportion  as  they  are 
undermined. 


C  H  A  P.       V. 

OF  THE   CULTIVATION  OF  TP_UTH. 

Source  of  the  arifiocratical  Jjfteni. — 1'he  cppofje  prin-- 
ciple  Jiaied. — Subject  of  this  ■  chapfsr—tf  the  next, 
— Importance  of  faience  as  co7iduci?ig — to  our  happi- 
nefs — to  our  'virtue. — Virtue  the  bef  gift  of  man — 
proued  by  its  undecaying  excellence — by  its  7nanner 
of  adapting  itfelf  to  all  ftuaticns — cannot .  be  effec- 
tually propagated  but  by  a  cidtiuated  mind. — Mif- 
guided  'virtue  confidered. — importance  of  fcle'cce  to  our 
political  impro've^nent, 

THAT  we  may  adequately  underfcand  the  power 
and  operation  of  opinion  in  melioratiag   the  in- 
flitutions  of  fociety,  it  is  requifite  that  we  fliould  con- 
fider  the  value  and  energy  of  truth.     There  is  no  topic 
more  fundamental  to  the  principles  of  political  Icicnce 
or  the  reafonings  of  this  work.     It  is  from  this  point : 
that  we   fnay    molt   perfpicuouily   trace   tne   oppofite 
tenets,  of  t tie  advocates  of  privilege  and  ariilocracy ' 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  friends  of  equality  and  one - 
univerfai   meafure    of  juPdce   on    the    other.       The  • 
partifans  of'boih,  at  leafl:  the  more   enlightened  and 
honourable  pardfans,  ackno■^v ledge  one  common  ob- 
je'ii,  the  welfare  of  the  whole^  of  the  community  and 
mankind.     But   the  adherents   of  the  old  iyilems  of 
government  afrirm,  *'  that  the  irr^becility  of  the  human  - 
mind  ij  I'jch  as  to  make  it  unadvifeable  that  man  fnoald 
be   trufted  v/ith  himfelf :   that   his  geririnc  condition 
is  that  cf  perpetual  pupillage  j  that  he  is  regulated 
X  2.. 
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by  palTions  and  partial  views,  and  cannot  be  governed 
by  pure  reafon  and  undiluted  truth  ;  that  it  is  the  bu- 
iinefs  of  a  wife  man  not  to  fubvert  either  in  himfelf  or 
ethers  delufions  which  are  uieful  and  prejudices 
which  are  falutary  ;  and  that  he  is  the  worft  enemy 
of  his  fpecies  who  attempts  in  whatever  mode  to 
introduce  a  form  of  fociety,  where  no  advantage 
is  taken  to  reftrain  us  from  vices  by  iliufion,  from 
which  we  cannot  be  reilrained  by  reafon."  Every 
man  who  adheres  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  tenets 
here  enumerated,  will  perhaps,  in  proportion  as  he 
follows  them  into  their  genuine  confe-quences,  be  fo 
far  a  partifan  of  ariftocracy. 

Tenets  the  oppofite  of  thefe,  conllitute  the  great 
outline  of  the  prefent  w^ork.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  reafonings  hitherto  adduced,  we  are  entitled 
to  conclude  that  morality,  the  fcience  of  human  hap- 
pinefs,  the  principle  which  binds  the  individual 
to  the  fpecies,  aad  the  inducements  which  are  cal- 
culated to  perfuade  us  to  model  our  condudl  in  the 
way  moil:  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  all,  does 
Rot  reix  upon  impoilure  and  delufion,  but  upon  groundr 
that  dilccrcry  will  never  undermine  and  wifdom  never 
refute.  We  do  not  need  therefore  to  be  led  to  that 
whicn  is  fitting  and  reafonable,  by  deceitful  allure- 
ments. We  have  no  reai'on  to  fear  that  the  man,  who 
fnail  fee  fartheft,  and  judge  with  die  moii:  perfedl  pene- 
tration, will  be  lefs  eftimable  and  ufefui,  or  will 
:Snd  fewer  charms  in  another's  happinefs  and  vir- 
tue, than  if  he  were  under  the  dominion  of  error. 
If  the  ccndu6t  I  am  required  to  obferve  be  reafon- 
able, there  is  no  plainer  or  more  forcible  mode  of 
perfuading  me  to  a.dopt  it,  than  to  exhibit  it  in  its 
true  colours,  and  fhow  me  the  benefits  that  wilL 
Ideally  accrue  from  it.  As  long  as  thefe  benefits 
are  preiVnt  to  my  mind,  I  Ihali  have  a  defirc,  an. 
aj-dour  for  preforming  the  adion  wLich  leads  lo  them^ 
to  the  full  as  great  as  the  occaiicn  will  jaftify;  and;^ 
if  the  occafion  be  of  real  magnitude,  my  ardour  will 
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be  more  genuine,  and  better  endure  the  teft  cf  experi- 
ment, than  it  can,  when  combined  with  narrow  views 
or  vifionary  credulity.  Truth  and  falihood  cannot  fub- 
fift  together:  he  that  fees  the  merits  of  a  cafe  in  all 
their  clearnefs,  cannot  in  that  inftance  be  the  dupe 
either  of  prejudice  or  fuperftition.  Nor  is  there 
any  reafon  to  believe  that  found  convid;ion  will  be 
lefs  permanent  in  its  influence,  than  fophiftry  and 
error*. 

The  value  of  truth  will  be  flill  farther  illuftrated, 
if  we  confider  it  in  detail,  and  enquire  into  its  efFedls, 
either  abitra£ledly,  under  which  form  it  bears  the 
appellation  of  fcience  and  knowledge;  or  praftically 
as  it  relates  to  the  incidents  and  commerce  of  ordi- 
nary life,  when  it  is  known  by  the  denomination  of 
fmcerity. 

Abfi:ra6ledly  confidered,  it  conduces  to  the  happi- 
ncfs  and  virtue-of  the  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  focial  inilitutions. 

In  the  difcovery  and  knowledge  of  truth  feems 
to  becom.prifed  for  the  moil  part  all  that  an  impartial 
and  refiefting  mind  is  accuHomed  to  admire.  No  one 
is  ignorant  of  the  pleafures  of  knowledge.  In  human 
life  there  mull  be  a  diltribution  of  time  and  a  variety 
of  occupations.  Now  there  is  perhaps  no  occupation 
fo  much  at  our  command,  no  pleafure  of  the  means 
of  which  we  are  fo  little  likely  to  be  deprived,  as 
that  which  is  intellediual.  Sublime  and  expcnfive 
ideas  produce  delicious  emotions.  The  acquifition 
of  truth,  the  perception  of  the  regularity  with 
which  propofition  flows  out  of  propoiition,  and 
one  flep  of  fcience  leads  to  another,  has  never 
failed  to  reward,  the  man  who  engaged  in  this  fpecies 
of  employment.  Knowledge  contributes  two  ways 
to  our  happinefs  :  firll  by  the  new  fources  of  enjoy- 
ment which  it  opens  upon  us,  and  next  by  furnilliing 
us  with  a  clue  in   the  {election  of  all  other   pleafures* 

»n  '.  ■    ■  — ^-?w- 

*  MooA  I,  CA^/.  Vi  Book  V,  CMp,  XYo   ~ 
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No  well  informed  man  can  ferloufiy  doubt  of  the  ad- 
vantages with  refpedt  to  happinefs,  of  a  capacious  and 
improved  inteiiesft  over  «the  limited  conceptions  of  a 
brute.  Virtuous  fentiments  are  alfo  a  fource  of  per- 
fonal  pleafure,  and  that  of  a  more  exquifite  kind  than 
intelleiSbaal  improvements.  But  virtue  itfelf  depends 
for  its  value  upon  the  energies  of  intellecl.  If  the 
beings  we  are  capable  of  benefiting  were  fufceptibre  of 
nothing  more  than  brutes  are,  we  fhould  have  little 
pleafure  in  benefiting  them,  or  in  contemplating  their 
happinefs.  But  man  has  To  many  enjoyments,  is  ca- 
pable of  fo  high  a  degree  of  perfe<?cion,  of  exhibiting, 
focialiy  confidered,  fo  admirable  a  fpedlacle,  and  of 
hiriifeiffo  truly  efiimating  and  favouring  that  fpe6la- 
ck;,  that  'when  we  are  engaged  in  promoting  his 
benefit,  we  are  indeed  engaged  in  a  fublime  and  ra- 
vifhing  employment.  This  is  the  cafe  whether  our 
exertions,  are  directed  to  the  advantage  of  the  fpecies 
or  the  individual.  We  rejoice  when  we  fave  ah  or- 
dinary man  from  deflruftion  more  than  ^vhen  we  fave 
a  brute,  becacfe  we  recollect  how  much  more  he  can 
led,  and  how  much  more  he  can  do.  The  fame 
principle  produces  a  ftlii  higher  degree  of  congratula- 
tion, in  proportion  as  the  man  we  fave  is  more  highly, 
accompliihed  in  talents  and  virtues. 

Secondly,  truth  conduces  to  our  improvement  in  vir- 
tue. Virtue  in  its  purefc  and  moil  liberal  fenfe  fup- 
pofes-  an  extenfive  furvey  of  cauies  and  their  con-- 
fequences,  that,  having  Uruck  a  jait  balance  betv/een  _ 
the  benefits  and  injuiies  that  adhere  to  humam  alFairs, 
v/e  may  adopt  the  proceeding  which  leads  to  the  great- 
e?i  pradlicable  advantage.  Virtue,  like  every  other 
endowment  of  man,  admits  of  degrees.  He  therefore 
mufc  be  confelTed  to  be  moil  virtuous,  who  choofes 
with  the  foundsft  judgment  the  greateft  practicable 
good  of  his  fpecies.  Bat,  in  order  to  choofs  the  great- 
eft  pjpaedcabie  good,  he  mull  be  intimately' acquainted-, 
with  the  nature  of  man,  its  general  features  and  its 
\'arietiei.     In  order  tc  execute  it. 
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fideredthe  dinerentinliruments  forimprefiingthe-mind, 
and  the  modes  of  applying  them,  and  muii:  know  the 
propereil  iPaOment  for  bringing  them  into  aftion.  In 
whatever  light  we  confider  virtue,  whether  v/e  piace 
it  in  the  ad  or  the  difpofition,  its  degree  mail  be 
intimately  connefted  with  the  degree  of  knowledge. 
No  m?.n  can  fo  much  as  love  viitue  fuihciently,  who 
has  not  an  acute  and  lively  perception  of  its  beauty, 
and  its  tendency  to  produce  the  moll  foiid  and  perma- 
nent happineis.  What  comparifon  can  be  made  be- 
tween the  virtue  of  Socrates,  and  that  of  a  Hottentot 
or  a  Siberian  ?  A  humorous  example  how  unlverfally 
this  truth  has  been  perceived,  may  be  taken,  from 
Tertullian  who,  as  a  father  of  the  church,  was  obliged 
to  maintain  the  hollownefs  and  infignificance  of  pagan 
virtues,  and  accordingly  afilires  us,  **  that  the  moil 
ignorant  peafant  under  the  Cliriirian-^ifpenfation  pof- 
felTes  more  real  knowledge  than  the  v/ifeU  of  the  an- 
cient philofophers  *. 

We  {hall  be  more  fully  aware  of  the  connedlion 
between  virtue  and  knowledge,  if  we  confider  that  the 
highsfl  employment  of  virtue  is  to  propagate  itfelf. 
Virtue  alone  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  leading  to 
true  happinefs,  and  happinefs  of  ail  others  the  moll 
folid  and  durable.  Senfual  pleafures  are  momentary; 
they  fill  a  very  ihort  portion  of  our  time  vv'ich  enjoy- 
ment, and  leave  long  intervals  of  painful  vacuity. 
They  charm  principally  by  their  novelty  ;  by  repeti- 
tion they  firll  abate  of  their  poignancy,  and  at  lall  be- 
come little  lefs  than  wearifome.  It  is  perhaps  partly 
to  be  alcribed  to  the  high  eftimation  in  which  lenfual 
pleafures  are  held  that  old  age  is  fo  early  and  regular 
in  its  ravages.  Our  taiie  for  thefe  pleafures  neceifarily 
declines  ;  with  our  tafte  our  aflivity ;  and  with  our 
adlivity  gradually  crumble  away  the  chearfulnefs,  the 
energy  and  the  lives  of  thofe  whofe   dependence  was 

*  Apologia.  Cap.  xlvi.  Sesthisfuhjedfarthar  pur-. 
fued^in  Appendix ■. 
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placed  upon  tliefe  rcfources.  Even  knowledge  and 
the  enlargement  of  intelletl  are  poor,  when  unmixed 
with  fentiments  of  benevolence  and  fympathy.  Emo^ 
tions  are  fcarcely  ever  thrilling  and  electrical  withcut 
foiTiething  of  focial  feeling.  When  the  mind  expands 
in  vvorkt  cf  tafte  and  imagination,  it  vrill  ufually  be 
found  that  there  15  feme  thing  moral  in  the  caufe  which 
gives  birth  to  this  exp.innon  ;  and  fcience  and  abftrac- 
tion  will  foon  become  cold,  unlefs  they  derive  new 
attractions  from  ideas  of  fociety.  In  proportion  there- 
fore to  the  virtue  of  the  individual  will  be  the  per- 
manence  of  Lis  chearfulnefs,  and  the  exquiiitenefs  of 
his  emotions. "  Add  to  which,  benevolence  is  a  refource 
\\hich  is  never  exhauiled ;  bat  on  the  contrary,  the 
more-  habitual  is  our  patriotifm  or  philanthrophy> 
the  more  will  it  become  invigorating  and  ardent. 

It  is  alfo  impoiTible  that  any  fituation  can  occur  in. 
wMch  virtue  cannot  find  room  to  expatiate.  In 
fociety  there  is  continual  opportunity  for  its  adive 
employment.  I  cannot  have  intercourfe  with  a  human 
being,  who  may  not  be  the  ^better  for  that  intercourfe. 
If  he  be  already  juft  and  virtuous,  thefe  qualities  are 
improved  by  communication.  If  he  be  imperfe-fl  and 
erroneous,  there  muli  alvvays  be  feme  prejudice  I  may 
contribute  to  deihroy,  fome  m.otive  to  delineate,  forne' 
error  to  remove.  If  I  be  prejudiced  and  impeffe£t. 
myfelf,  it  cannot  however  happen  that  my  prejudices 
and  imperfe«itions  fhail  be  exacUy  coincident  with  his. 
i  m.ay  therefore  inform,  him  of  the  truths  that  1  know, 
and  even  by  the  coUifion  of  prejudices  truth  is  elicited. 
It  is  impoiiible  that  I  Ihould  ilrenuouily  apply  myfelf 
to  his  im.provem.ent  with  fincere  motives  of  benevo- 
lence, wdthout  fome  good  being  the  refult.  Nor  am 
I  more  at  a  lofs  in  folitude..  In  foiitude  I  may  accu- 
mulate the  materials  of  facial  benefit.  No  fituarion 
can  be  fo  defperate  as  as  to  preclude  thefe  efforts.  Vol- 
taire, when  fiiUt  up  in  the  tallille,  and  for  ought  he 
knew  for  iife^  deprived  cf  the  means  either  of  wri- 
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ting  or  reading,  arranged  and  in  part  executed  the 
projed:  of  his  Henriade*, 

All  thefe  reafonings  are  calculated  to  perfuade  us 
that  the  mofi:  precious  boon  we  can  bellow  upon  others 
is  virtue,  and  that  the  highefi  empioyment  of  virtue 
is  to  propagate  itfelf.  But,  as  virtue  is  infeparabl)' 
connected  with  knowledge  in  my  own  mind,  fo  by 
knowledge  only  can  it  be  imparted  to  others.  How 
can  the  virtue  we  have  jufl  been  contemplating  be  pro- 
duced, but  by  infuang  compreheniive  views  and  com- 
municating energetic  truths  f  Now  that  man  alone 
is  qaaliiied  to  infafe  thefe  views,  and  communicate 
thefe  truths,  who  is  himfeif  pervaded  with  them.    . 

Let  us  fup.pofe  for  a  moment  virtuous  difpofitions 
exifting  without  knowledge  or  outrunning  knowledge, 
the  left  of  which  is  certainly  poiTible ;  and  we  fnall 
prefenth/  find  how  little  fuch  virtue  is  worthy  to  be 
propagated.  The  moil  generous  views  will  in  fu.ch 
cafes  fi-equently  lead  to  the  moH  nefarious  adions. 
A  Cranmer  will  be  incited  to  the  burning  of  heretics, 
and  a  Digby  generate  the  Gunpowder  Treafon.  But, 
to  leave  thefe  extreme  infiances :  in  all  cafes  where 
raiftaken  virtue  leads  to  cruel  and  tyrannical  aftions, 
the  mind  will  be  rendered  difcontented  and  morofe  by 
the  actions  it  perpetrates.  Truth,  immortal  and  ever 
prefent  truth,  is  fo  powerful,  that,  in  fpit*  ofallhi's 
prejudices,  the  upright  man  willfufpeft  himfeif  when 
he  refolves  upon  an  a£lion  that  is  at  war  with  the 
plainefr  principles  of  morality.  He  will  become 
melancholy,  diilatisfied  and  anxious.  His  firmnefs 
will  degenerate  into  obflinacy,  and  his  juftice  into 
inexorable  feverity.  The  farther  he  parfues  his 
fyllem,  the  more  erroneous  will  he  become.  The 
farther  he  purfues  it,  the  lefs  will  he  be  fatisfied  with 

*  Vie  de  Voltaire,  parM***  f/azd  to  the  marquis 
deVillette.)  A  Geneve,  17S6,  Chap  iv.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  hejl  hiftory  cf  this  great  mczn  ^jjhich  has  jst 
appeared. 
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it.  As  truth  is  an  endlefs  fource  of  tranquillity  and 
delight,  error  will  be  a  prolific  fountain  of  new  mif- 
takes  and  difcontent. 

As  to  the  third  point,  which  is  moft  effential  to 
the  enquiry  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  tendency 
of  truth  to  the  improvement  of  our  political  infti-  . 
tutions,  there  can  be  little  room  for  fcepticifm  or 
controverfy.  If  politics  be  a  fcience,  invelligation 
muil  be  the  means  of  unfolding  it  it.  If  men  refem- 
ble  each  other  in  more  numerous  and  effential  par- 
ticulars than  thofe  in  which  they  diiter,  if  the  bell 
purpofes  that  can  be  accom.plifhed  refpedbing  them 
be  to  make  them  free,  virtuous  and  wife,  there  muft 
be  one  bell  method  of  advancing  thefe  common  pur- 
pofes, one  befl  mode  of  fecial  exillence  deducible  from 
the  principles  of  their  nature.  If  truth  be  one,  there 
muft  be  one  code  of  truths  on  the  fubjeftof  ourrecipro- 
cal  duties.  Nor  is  invelligation  only  the  beft  mode  of 
afcertaining  the  principles  of  political  j  uftice  and  happi- 
nefs  ;  itisalfothe  beft  mode  of  introducing  and  eftabliih- 
ing  them.  Difcuffion  is  the  path  that  leads  to  difcovery 
and  demonftration.  Motives  ferment  in  the  minds  of 
great  bodies  of  men,  till  their  modes  of  fociely  experi- 
ence a  variation  not  lefs  memorable  than  the  variation  of 
their  fentiments.  The  more  familiar  the  mind  becomes 
with  the  ideas  of  which  thefe  motives  confift,  and  the 
propolitions  that  exprefs  them,  the  more  irrefiftibly  is 
it  propelled  to  a  general  fyftem  of  proceeding  in  cor- 
refpondence  witht  hem. 
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OF    THE      CONNECTION    BETWEEN^     UNPERSTANDI NS- 
AND     VIRTUE. 

■Can  eminent  ^virtue  exifl  unconnefied  iviih  talents  r — 
Nature  of  virtue.. — It  is  the  offspring  of  underfanding, 
— •//  generates  underjlajzding. — lllufration  from  other 
purfuits — lo've-^— ambition— applied . 

Can  eminent  talents  exiji  imconnetied  njjith  virtue  ? — 
Argument  in  the  aff.rnia.tinje  from  analogy > — in  the  nega- 
tive from  the  uni'verfality  of  ?noral  fpeculaiion — from 
the  nature  of  vice  as  founded  in  mijiake. —  The  argu?ns7it 
halanced, — lmporiance,cf  a  fenfe  ofjufiice. — Its  connec- 
tion -ivith  talents. — llllberality  vjith  '^vhich  men  of 
talents  are  ifually  treated. 

A  PROPOSITION  which,  however  evident 
in  itfeif,  feemii  never  to  have  been  confidered 
with  the  attention  it  defer ves,  is  that  v/liich  afhrms 
the  conneclion  between  unier-lT.nding  and  virtue. 
Can  an  honefl:  ploughman  be  as  virtuous  as  C.ito  ?  Is 
a  man  of  weak  intellefts  and  narrow  education  as 
capable  of  moral  excellence  as  the  fublimeft  genius 
or  the  mind  moll  ilored  with  information  and 
fcience  ? 

To  determine  thefe  queftions  it  is  neceilary  we 
iliould  recoiled  the  nature  cf  virtue.  Ccnfidered  as  a 
perfonal  quality  it  ccnhfis  in  the  difpcfition  of  the 
mind,  and  may  be  dciined  a  deiire  to  promote  the 
benefit  of'intclligent  beings  in  general,  the  quantity 
of  virtue  being  as  the  quantity  of  deiire.  Now  de- 
iire is  another  name  for  preference^  or  a  perception 
of  the  excellence,  real  or  fuppofed,  of  any  objeil. 
I  lay  real  or  {h]>poled,  fcr  an  object  totally  deiriiute 
ofre^il  aiid  intriniic  excellcrce.  m^y  become  an  objjd. 
rf  drill  e  by  irea^i;  of  the  i^R^ia^ry  excellc^iice  that  is 
i..":lbed  to   it.     Nor  ii  this  ^hc  only  mlilake  to  which 

Vol.  I.  Y 
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human  intelligences  are  liable.  We  may  denre  an 
objcft  of  "abfolute"  excellence,  not  for  its  real  and 
genuine  recommendations,  but  for  fome  fictitious 
attractions  we  may  impute  to  it.  This  is  always  in 
fome  degree  the  cafe,  when  a  beneficial  adion  is  per- 
form.ed  from  an  ill  motive. 

How  far  is  this  miilake  compatible  with  real  virtue  ? 
If  I  defire  the  benefit  of  intelligent  beings,  not  from  a 
clear  and  diftinft  perception  of  what  it  is  in  which  their 
benefit  confifts,  but  from  the  unexamined  lefTons  of 
education,  from  the  phyiical  eiFedl  of  fympathy,  or 
from  any  fpecies  of  zeal  unallied  to  and  incommenfjrate 
with  knowledge,  can  this  defire  be  admitted  for 
virtuous  ?  Nothing  feems  more  inconLftent  with  our 
ideas  of  virtue.  A  virtuous  preference  is  the  preference 
of  anobjeft  for  the  fake  of  certain  beneMcial  qualities 
which  really  belong  to  that  obje-fl.  To  r.ttribute  virtue 
to  any  other  fpecies  of  preference  would  be  the  fame  ns 
to  fuppofe  that  an  accidental  efFed  of  my  conduct,  which 
was  altogether  out  of  my  view  at  the  time  of 
adopting  it,  might  entitle  me  to  the  appellation  of 
virtuous. 

Kence  it  appears,  firfi,  that  virtue  confiils  in  a  defii'e 
of  thebenentof  thefpecies :  andjfecondiy.that  thatdefire 
only  can  be  denominated  virtuous,  which  flows  from 
.a  diitind  perception  of  the  value,  and  ccnfequently  of 
the  nature,  of  the  thing  ^defired.  But  how  extenfive 
mufiibe  the  capacity  that  comprehends  the  full  value  of 
that  benefit  v/hich  is  the  obtjecl  of  virtue  ?  It  niuil  begin 
with  a  coUedive  idea  of  the  human  fpecies.  It  muH 
difjriniinate,  among  all  the  different  caofes  that  i>ro- 
duce  a  pleafureable  il:ate  of  mind,  that  which  produces 
the  moil  exquiiite  and  durable  pleafure.  BJiiinent  vir- 
tue requires  that  I  fnouid  have  a  grand  view  of  the 
tendency  of  knowledge  to.  produce  happinefs  and  of 
juil  political  inftitution  to  fivour  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge. It  demands  tliat  1  fliould  perceive  in  what 
manner  fecial  intercourfe  may  be  made  conducive  to 
virtue  and  felicity,    and    imag^ine    the   unfpeakable 
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advantages  that  may  arife  from  a  coincidence  and 
fuCcefTion  of  generous  efforts.  Thefe  things  are  ne- 
ceffary,  not  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  me 
to  employ  my  virtuous  diipofition  in  the  beil  manner, 
b'jt  alfo  for  the  parpofe  of  giving  to-  that  difpofition 
a  jafi  animation  and  vigour.  God,  according  to  tlis' 
ideas  ufually  conceived  of  that  being,  is  more  be- 
nevolent tliaa  man,  bscaoie  he  has  a  conilant  and 
clear  perception  of  the  nature  of  that  end  which  his 
providence  purfues. 

A  firther  proof  that  a  powerful  underilanding  is 
infeparable  from  eminent 'virtue  will  fuggell  icfelf, 
if  we  recoilcdt  that  earnefc  ..efire,  in  matters  that  fall 
within  the  compafs  of  human  exertion,  never  fdls 
in  fome  degree  to  generate  capacity. 

This  propoiition  has  been  beautitully  illuflrated  by 
the  poets,  when  thsy  have  repref^nted  the  paiTion  of 
love  as  imm.ediatsiy  leading  in  the  bread  of  the  lover 
to  the  attainment  of  mafiV  ar  uous  accomplifhments. 
J t  unlocks  his  tongue,  and  enables  him  to  plead  the 
caufe  of  his  pafTion  wiui  inimuating  eloquence.  It 
renders  his  converfation  pleafmg  and  his  manners 
graceful.  Does  he  delire  to  exp/ofs  his  feelings  in 
the  lanp-aape  of  vcrie  ?  It  Gi-:i:-:5  '-.3 /.'i  ^i  th:^  v:'Cit 
natural  and -pathetic  ftrains,  ani  v.y^r:[^c-.  ':::  ■:--':ii,  a 
juit  and  intereiting  language  w^ici  t  e  n  i.  ^  .  _.  ^rc 
refledLion  and  (cieace  has  often  i:uj;ht  f.r  i^i  ■::']:?. 

No  pictcrc  c^i  b^  mere  trciy  fouridcd  in  a  k  .:^''- 
kdge  of  hi;m;;.-i  nature  than  this.  T^:^  hihory  cf  .hi 
eminent  talents  is  of  a  hmiiar  kind.  Did  Theminiccles 
dehre  to  eclipie  ihe  trophies  of  the  battle,  of  hla- 
rathon  ?  The  uneaiinefs  cf  this  deiire  would  not  let 
him  iletp,  and  all  his  thoughts  vrere  occupied  witri 
the  invention  of  means  to  accomplifh  the  purpofe  he 
had  chofen.  Jt  is  a  well  known  m.axim  in  the  forming 
of  juvenile  minds,  that  the  inftruction,  which  is  com- 
municated by  mere  conftraint,  m.akes  a  flow  and  fee- 
ble impreffion ;  but  that,  Vvdien  once  you  have  in- 
fpired  the  mind  with  a  love  for  its  objed,    the  fcene. 
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and  the  prcgrefs  are  enurdy  altered.  The  uneafinefs 
of  mind  which  earnell  defire  produces,  doubles  our 
intelleclual-a'Pdvity ;  and  as  furely  carries  us  forward 
with  incrcaied  velocity  towards  our  goal,  as  the  ex- 
pediation  of  a  reward  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  would 
pVompt  n:e  to  walk  from  London  to  York  with  fxrir.er 
refoiudon  and  in  a  ihorter  time. 

Let  the  objed;  be  for  a  perfon  uninftruded  in  the 
rudiments  of  drawing  to  make  a  copy  of  fome  ce- 
lebrated ftatue.  At  firft,  we  will  fappofe,  his  at- 
tem.pt  Ihail  be  mean  and  unfaccefsful.  If  his  defire 
be  feeble,  he  will  be  deterred  by  the  rnifcarriage  of 
this  eiTay.  If  his  defire  be  ardent  and  invincible,  he 
will  re. urn  to  the  attack.  Ke  will  derive  inflruCtion 
from  his  failure.  He  will  examine  vvhere  and  why- 
lie  mifcarried.  Fie  will  iludy  his  model  with  a  more 
curious  eye.  He  will  perceive  that  he  failed  prin-. 
cipally  from,  the  loofe  and  undigefted  idea  he  had 
formed  of  the  object  before  him.  It  will  no  longer 
Hand  in  his  mind  as  one  general  mafs,  but  he  will 
analyfe  it^  bellowing  upon  each  part  in  fuccefion  a 
feparate  confideration. 

The  cafe  is  fimilar  in  virtue  as  in  fcience.  If  1 
have  con:  eived  an  earneil  deiire  of  being  a  benefaftor 
of  my  fpecies,  I  fhall  no  doubt  find  out.  a  channel  in 
which  for  my  defire  to  operate,  and  fhall  be  quick- 
fighted  in  difeovering  the  defecls  or  eom.parative  lit- 
tlenefs  of  the  plan  I  have  chofen.  But  the  choice  of 
an  excellent  plan  for  the  accomplifhmient  of  an,  im- 
portant purpofc,  and  the  exertion  of  a  mind  per- 
petual!;- watchful  to  remove  its  defers,  imply  con- 
fiderable  underftanding.  The  farther  I  am  engaged 
in  the  purfuit  of  this  plan  themiore  will  my  capacity 
increafe.  If  m.y  mdad  flag  and  be  difcouraged  in 
the  purfuit,  it  will  not  be  merely  want  of  underiland- 
ing,  but  want  of  defire.  My  defire  and  my  virtue 
will  be  lefs,  tlian  thofe  of  the  m.an,  who  goes  on  with 
luiremitted  conilancy  in  the  fame  career. 
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Thus  far  we  have  only  been  coniidering  how  im- 
poHible  it  is  that  eminent  virtue  fnould  exift  in  a  weak 
underftancling,  aad  it  is  furprifing  that  fuch  a  pro- 
poiition  ihould  ever  have  been  contefted.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious queflion  to  examine,  hov/  far  the  converfe  of 
this  propoiition  is  true,  and  in  what  degree  eminent 
talents  are  compatible  with  the  abfence  of  virtue. 

From  the  arguments  already  adduced  it  appears 
that. virtuous  defire  is  another  name  for  a  clear  and 
diftindl  perception  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
object  of  virtue.  Hence  it  feems  moil  natural  to 
conclude,  that,  though  underftanding,  or  ftrong  per- 
cipient power,  is  the  indifpenfkble  prerequifite  of' 
virtue,  yet  it  is  neceiTary  that  this  power  fliould  be 
fixed  upon  this  objed,  in  order  to  its  producing  the 
delired  eifect.  Thus  it  is  in  art.  Without  genius 
no  man  eter  was  a  poet ;  but  it  is  neceiTary  that  ge- 
neral capacity  {liouid  have  been  dirc'fbed  to  this  par- 
ticular channel,  for  poetical  excellence  to  be  the 
refult. 

There  is  however  fome  difference  betv/een  the  two 
cafes.  Poetry  is  the  bufmefs  of  a  few,  virtue  and  vice  ■ 
are  the  affairs  of  all-  men.  To  every  intellect  that 
exi{l:s  one  or  other  of  thefe  qi/alities  mull  properly 
belong.  It  mufi;  be  granted  that,  where  every  other 
circumiiance  is  equal,  that  man  will  be  moil  virtuous, 
v/hofe  underfcanding  has  been  moil:  ailively  employed 
in  the  Rudy  of  virtue.  But  morality  has  been  in  a 
certain  degree  an  obje^x  of  attention  to  all  men.  No 
perfon  ever  failed  more  or  lefs  to  apply  the  ilandard 
of  juil  and  unjuft  to  his  own  actions  and  thcfe  of-: 
others  ;  .and  this  has  of  courfe  b;.:!)  -''enrrally  done. 
with  moil  ingeijuity  by  men  of  the  r;]\:.:r:(^il  capacity. 

It  mull  firther  be  remembered  that  a  vicious  ccn- 
iadc  is.ah^  ays  the  refult  of  narrow  views^,     A  .man.  of- 

/  y  2. 
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powerful  capacity  and  extenfive  obfervation  is  leafl 
likely  to  commit  the  miilake,  either  of  feeing  him- 
felf  as  the  only  obje£l  of  importance  in  the  univerfe, 
or  of  conceiving  that  his  own  advantage  may  beft  be 
promoted  by  trampling  on  that  of  others.  Liberal 
accomplifhments  are  farely  in  fome  degree  conneded 
with  liberal  principles.  -He,  who  takes  into  his  view 
a  whole  nation  as  the  fubjefts  of  his  operation  or  the 
inilruments  of  his  greatnefs,  may  naturally  be  expell- 
ed to  entertain  fome  kindnefs  for  the  whole.  He, 
whofe  mind  is  habitually  elevated  to  magnificent  con- 
ceptions, is  not  likely  to  fmk  without  ftrong  reluc- 
tance into  thofe  fordid  purfuits,  which  engrofs  fo 
large  a  portion  of  mankind. 

But,  though  thefe  general  maxims  muft  be  ad- 
mitted for  true,  and  would  incline  us  to  hope  for  a 
conilant  union  between  eminent  talents  and  great 
virtues,  there  are  other  confiderations  which  prefent 
a  llrong  drawback  upon  fo  agreeable  an  expectation. 
It  is  fufHciently  evident  that  morality  in  fome  de- 
gree enters  into  the  reiieclions  of  all  mankind.. 
Eut  it  is  equally  evident,  that  it  may  enter  for  more 
or  for  lefs ;  and  that  there  will  be  men  of  the  higheft 
talents,  who  have  their  attention  diverted  to  otlier  ob- 
jects, and  by  whom,  it  will  be  meditated  upon  with 
lefs  earneflnefs,  than  it  may  fometimes  be  by  other 
men  vvho  are  in  a  general  view  their  inferiors.  The 
human  mind  is  in  fome  cafes  fo  tenacious  of  its  errors, 
and  fo  ingenious  in  the  invention  of  a  fophiHry  by 
which  they  may  be  vindicated,  as  to  fruilrate  ex- 
peftations  of  virtue  in  other  refpefts  the  befi  founded. 

From  the  whole  of  the  fubject  it  feems  to  appear, 
that  men  of  talents,  even  when  they  are  erroneous, 
are  not  dei^itute  of  virtue,  and  that  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  guilt  of  which  they  are  incapable.  There 
is  no  ingredient  that  fo  effentially  contributes  to  a: 
virtuous  c"varai5l;r  as  a  fenfe  of  juftice.  Philan- 
thropy, z:  c:  .;r>din:inguifhed  to  julHce,  is^  rsther 
an  unreEeCl:::^   feeling,    than   a   rational    princinki. 
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It  leads  to  an  abfurd  indulgence,  which  is  frequently 
more  injurious  than  beneficial  even  to  the  individual 
it  propofes  to  favour.  It  leads  to  a  blind  partiality^ 
infli6ling  calamity  without  remorfs  upon  many  per- 
haps, in  order  to  promote  the  imagined  interell  of 
a  fevV.  But  jiiftice  meafures  by  one  inflexible 
ilandard  the  claims  of  all,  weighs  their  oppofite 
pretenlions,  and  feeks  to  diifufe  happinefs,  becaule 
happinefs  is  the  fit  and  reafonable  adjunil  of  a  con- 
fcious  being.  Wherever  therefore  a  Itrong  fenfe 
of  juftice  exifts,  it  is  common  and  reafonable  to 
fay,  that  in  that  mind  exifts  >confiderable  virtue, 
though  the  individual  from  an  unfortunate  concur- 
Fence  of  circumltances  may  wita  all  iiis  great  qua- 
lities be  the  inftrument  of  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
benefit.  Can  great  intelledlual  energy  exili  without 
a  ftrong  fenfe  of  juftice  ? 

It  has  no  doubt  refalted  from  a  train  of  fpecu- 
lation  fimilar  to  this,  that  poetical  readers  have 
commonly  remarked  Milton's  devil  to  be  a  being 
of  considerable  virtue.  It  muil  be  admitted  that 
his  energie*  centered  too  much  in  perfonal  regards^ 
But  why  did  he  rebel  againil  his  maker?  It  was, 
as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  becaufe  he  faw  no  futh- 
cient  reafon  for  that  extreme  inequality  of  rank  and 
power  which  the  creator  affumed.  It  was  becaufe 
prefcription  and  precedent  form  no  adequate  ground 
for  implicit  faith.  After  his  fall,  why  did  he  ilill 
ehe.riili  the  fpirit  of  oppofitiour  "FrGin  a  perfuaiion 
that  he  was  hardly  and  injuriouily  treated.  He  was 
not  difcci:r:igtd  by  the  apparent  inequality  cf  the 
eonteil: :  bcc;.uie  a  fenfe  of  reafon  and  juftice  was 
ftronger  in  his  mind,  than  a  fenfe  of  brute  fjrce , 
becaufe  he  ha"^  much  cf  the  feelings  of  an  Epidetas 
^r  a  Cato,  and  little  of  thofe  of  a  flave.  He  bore 
his  torments  with  fortitude,  1 
be  fabdued  by  de{V,otlc  power, 

becauie  he  could  not  thi.^li   wiLi  ':::n:enei3   of  the   un- 
expoltulating  authority  thai  ailaiu^d  to  difoofe  of  him. 
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How  beneiicial  and  iliuilrious  might  the  temp-sr  from 
which  thefe  qualities  flowed  have  proved  with  a  Imall 
diverlity  of  fituation  ! 

Let  us  defcend  from  thefe  imaginary  exigences 
to  real  hiflory.  We  Ihall  Snd  that  even  Csefar  and 
Alexander  had  their  virtues.  There  is  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that,  however  mifcak en  was  their  fyilem 
ofconduft,  they  imagined  it  reconcilable  and  even 
conducive  to  the  general  good.  If  they  had  defired 
the  general  good  more  earnellly,  they  would  have  un- 
derffcood  better  how  to  promote  it. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears;,  that  great  talents   are 
great  energies^  and  that  great  energies  cannot   fiov/ 
but  from  a  povverful  fenfe  of  titnefs  and  juflice,     A 
man  of  uncommon  genius  is  a   man   of  high  paiTions 
and  lofty  defign ;  and   our  paifions  will   be  found  in 
fche  lail  anaiyfis  to  have  their  fureft  foundation  in  a 
fentiment  of  juiiice.      If  a   man   be  of  an  afpiring- 
and  ambitious  temper,  it  isbecaufe  at  prefent  he  finds.: 
himfslf  out  of  liis  place,  and  wiilies  to  be  in  it.     Even 
the  lover   imagines-  that  his   qualities  or  his  pailion 
give  him  a  title  fuperior  to  that  of  other  !nen.     If  I 
accumulate  wealth,  it  is  becanfe  I  think  that  the  moil 
rational  plan  of  life  cannot  be  fecured  wichout  it ;  and^ , 
if  I  dedicate  my    energies  to  fenfaal  pleafures,  it  is 
that  I  regard  other  uarfjits  as  irrational  and  viiionary. 
All  our  paiHons  vccclici^  in   ths  moment  they  were 
conceived,  were  it  not  for  this  reinforcement.     A  man 
of    quick   refentment,    of  ftrong  feelings,    and  who  |fc> 
perdnacioufly  refiils  qvctj  thing  that  he  regards  as-aii'. 
unjuil  ailumption,  may  be  confidered  as  having  in  him 
the  feeds  of  eminence.     Nor  is  it  eaiiiy  to  be  conceiv- 
ed that  fucli  a  man  iliould  not  proceed  from  a  fenfe 
of  j'uilice  to  fome  degree  of  benevolenJI ;  as  Milton's  ■ 
liero   felt  real  compaiTion  and  fymsathy  for  his  part- 
ners in  misfortune. 

If  thefe  reafonings  are  to  be  admitted,  what  judg- 
ment ihall  we  fjrm  of  the  deciiloa  of  doctor  Johnibn, 
v/hoj  fpeakiiag  ofaceruiu  ob&ure  tramlatcr  of  th€. 
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odes  cf  Findar,  fays,  that  he  was  *'  one  of  the  f^v^ 
poets  to  v/hom  d-eatk  needed  not  to  be  terrible*  ?" 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  error  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  dodor  Johnfon,  though  there  are  few  in- 
itances  in  which  it  is  carried  to  a  more  violent  ex- 
treme, than  in  the  general  tencur  of  the  work  from 
which  this  quotation  is  taken.  It  was  natural  to  ex- 
pert that  there  would  be  a  combination  among  the  mul- 
titude to  pull  down  intelle£tual  eminence.  Ambition 
1:3  common  to  ail  men  ;  and  thofe,  who  are  unable  to  rife 
to  diilinflion,  are  at  leait  v/ijling  to  reduce  others 
to  their  own  ilandard.  No  man  can  completely  un- 
derhand the  character  of  hirn  with  v.'hom  he  has  no 
fy  mpathy  cf  views,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  revile 
what  wedo  not  uncerftand.  But  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  mtn  of  talents  fl-tould  fo  often  have  en- 
tered into  this  combinatioD.  Who  does  not  recoiled 
with  pain  the  vulgar  abufe  that  Swift  has  thrown 
upon  J)vydQn,  and  the  mutual  jealoufies  and  animo- 
fities  of  KouiTdau  and  Voltaire,  men  who  ought  to. 
have  co-operated  for  the  faivaticii  of  the  world  ? 


CHAP.       VI. 

OF  SINCERITY. 

Its  fa~jciir able  tendencies  in  refpeSi  to — innocence-^en^ 
ergy — Inteileciual  irnpro've7nent — and  philanthropy^ 
HiJIory—and  efeSIs  of  injincerity.^- Sincerity  delinea-^ 
ted. — Character  of  its  adherents. 

IT  was  farther  propofed  to  confider  the  value  of 
truth,  in  a  pradical  view,  as  it  relates  to  the  inci- 
dents and  commerce  of  ordinary  life,  under  which  form 
it  is  known  by  the  denomination  of  iincerity. 

The   powerful  recommendations     attendant    upon: 
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fincerity  are  obvious.  It  is  intimately  connecled  v.-ith 
the  general  differnination  of  innocence,  energy,  intel- 
leduai  improvement  and  philanLhropy. 

Did  every  man  impofe  this  law  upon  himfelf,  did 
he  regard  himfelf  as  not  authorifed  to  conceal  any 
part  of  his  character  and  condudl,  this  circumilance. 
alone  would  prevent  millions  of  aclions  from  being 
perpetrated,  in  which  we  are  now  induced  to  engage 
by  the  profpeft  of  fecrecy  and  impunity.  We  have 
oxily  to  fuppofe  men  obliged  to  conMsr,  before 
they  determined  upon  an  equivocal  aclion,  whether 
they  chofe  to  be  their  own  hilloria.ns,  the  future  nar- 
rators of  the  fcene  in  which  they  were  afting  a  part, 
and.  the  Tr.OiZ  ordinary  imagination  v.ill  imlantly  fug- 
geil:  how  eiTentiai  a  variation  would  be  introduced  into 
human  afFairg.  It  has  been  julily  obferved  that  the 
popiih  praftlce  of  auricular  confefiion  is  attended  with 
ibrne  falutary  eitefts.  Hov/  much  better  would  it  be,, 
if  infiiead  of  an  inllitution  thus  equivocal,  and  v/hich. 
has  been  made  fo  dangerous  an  inftrument  of  ecclefialti- 
cal  defpotifm,  every  man  v^ere  to  make  the  world  his 
confelTional,  and  the  hum.an  fpeciss  the  keeper  of  his 
confcience  ? 

There  is  a  f.irther  benefit  that  would  refult  to  me 
from  the  habit*  of  telling  every  man  tiie  truth,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  dictates  of  worldly  prudence  and  cuf- 
tom.  I  fhould  acquire  a  clear,  ingen-jcus  and  unem- 
barrafied  air.  According  to  the  efcabliihed  mode, 
of  ibcicty,  whenever  I  have  a  circumllance  to  itate, 
which  would  require  (bme  eHort  c'l  mind  and  difcri- 
mination  to  enable  me  to  do  it  j  ul:ice  and  fiate  it  with  the 
proper  efTeiTt,  I  fly  from  the  taik,  and  take  refuge  in 
filence  or  equivocation.  But  the  principle  which  forbad 
me  concealment,  would  keep  my  mJnd  for  ever  awake 
and  for  ever  warm.  I,  ihould  always  be  obliged  to 
exert  my  attention,  left,  in  pretending  to  tell  the 
truth,  1  fhould  tell  it  in  fo  imperfect  and  mangled  a 
way  as  to  produce" the  efFecl  of  falfhood.  If  1  fpoke 
to  a  man  of  my  ovv^n  faults  or  thofe  of  his  neighbour. 
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I  fhould  baanxioas  not  to  ru£'cr  them  to  come  difiorted 
or  exaggerated  to  his  mind,  cr  to  permit  what  at  firll 
v/as  fact,  to  degenerate  into  fatire.  If  I  froke  to  him 
of  the  errors  he  had  himfelf  committed  I  fhould  care- 
fully avoid  thofs  inconfiderate  expreiiions  which  might 
convert  what  was  in  itielf  beneficent  into  offence  ;  and 
my  thoughts  would  be 'fall  of  that  Idndnefs  and  ge- 
nerous concern  for  his  welfare,  which  fuch  a  talk  ne- 
cellarily  brings  along  with  it.  Sincerity  would  iibe- 
ralife  rny  mind,  and  make  the  eulogiums  I  had  occa- 
fion  to  pronounce,  clear,  copious,  and  appropriate, 
Converfation  would  fpeedily  exchange  its  prefent  cha- 
racter of  iiillelTnefs  and  infignificance  for  a  Roman 
boldnefs  and  fervour  ;  and,  accuftomed,  at  firfl  by  the 
fortuitous  operation  of  circum^ftances,  to  tell  men  of 
things  it  was  ufeful  for  them  to  know,  I  fhould  fpee- 
dily learn  to  ftudy  tlieir  advantage,  and  never  reft  fa- 
tisfied  with  hiy  condu'fl,  till  1  found  hov/  to  fpend 
the  hours  I  was  in  their  company,  in  the  v/ay  which 
was  moft  rational  and  improving. 

The  elFecls  of  fmcerity  upon  others  Would  be  fimi- 
lar  to  its  eftefts  upon  him  that  pradifed  it.  How  great 
would  be  the  benefit,  if  every  man  v/ere  fure  of  meet- 
ing in  his  neighbour  the  ingenuous  cenfor,  who  would 
tell  him  in  peifon,  and  pablifii  to  the  world,  his  vir- 
tues, his  good  deeds,  his  rneaneiTes  a,nd  his  follies  ? 
We  have  never  a  llrong  feeling  ofthefe  in  our  own 
cafe,  excejjt  lb  f?.r  as  they  are  confirined  to  us  by  the 
fuffrage  of  car  neighbours  IIr;Qwledge,  fuch  as  we 
are  able  to  acquire  it,  c,.^:  :.i...  in  a  majority  of  in- 
ftances,  not  unon  the  iiiif^le  eiYorts  cf  tiie  ind:viduaL 
i3utupontnecoiiient  oio>.l.ernLim.anunueri::inaings  lanc- 
tioning  the  judgment  of  our  own.  It  is  the  uncertiinty 
.  of  which  every  man  is  conlcious  as  to  his  iblitary  judg- 
ment, that  produces  for  tlie  .i.cit  part  zeal  f^r  proie- 
lytiim,  and  im^^^cience  cf  c::-.:r2-d-';i:ion-  It  is  im- 
pofiible  I  fhould  have  a  true  ilitls faction  in  my  difco- 
fitions  and  taknts,  or  even  any  precifs  psrcepdons  of 
virtue  and  vice^  unlcf-  alliiled  by  the  concurrence  of 
my  feIlo7/s. 
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An  impartial  difLribation  of  commendation  and 
blame  to  the  adiicns  of  men,  would  be  the  moll: 
operative  incennv-  :,  virtue.  But  this  diftribation 
at  preffTit  fcarcely  in  any  inilance  exifts.  One  man 
is  iatirif^id  with  bitternefs,  and  the  mifcondudl  of 
another  treated  with  inordinate  lenity.  In  fpeak- 
ing  of  our  neighbours  we  ar&  perpetually  under 
the  influence  of  finil'tir  and  unacknowledged  mo- 
tives. Every ^  -ing  is  disfigured  and  diftorted. 
The  bafeil  hypocrite  goes  through,  the  world  with 
applaufe  ;  and  the  pureft  character  is  loaded  with 
unmerited  afperfions.  The  benefa<;tar&-X)f  mankind 
are  frequently  the  object  of  their  bittereft  hatred,  and 
moil  unrelenting  ingratitude.  What  encouragement 
then  is  aiforded  to  virtue  ?  Thofe  who  are  fmit- 
ten  with  the  love  of  diainftion,  will  rather  feek  it 
in  external  fpleniour  and  unmeaning  luxury,  than 
in  moral  attainments.  While  thofe  who  are  led  to 
benevolent  purfuits  by  the  purefl  motives,  yet  lan- 
guiih  under  the  privation  of  that  honour  and  elleem., 
which  would  give  new  energy  to  rectitude,  and  ar- 
dour to  benevolence. 

A  genuine  and  unalterable  fmcerity  would  not  fail 
to  reverfe  the  fcene.  Every  idle  or  malignant  tale 
now  produces  its  eftecl;  becaufe  men  are  unaccuftomed 
to  exercife  their  judgment  upon  the  probabilities  of 
hum_an  aftion,  or  to  poiiTefs  the  materials  of  judgment. 
But  then  tlierafn  alTertions  of  one  individual  v/ould  be 
corrected  by  the  m.aturer  information  of  his  neighbour. 
Exercifed  in  difcriminirion,  we  ihould  be  iittle  likely 
to  be  milled.  The  truth  \vould  be  kno^vn,  the  whole 
truth  and  the  unyarnifhed  truth.  This  would,  be  a 
trial  that  the  moil  fiubborn  obliquity  would  be  found 
unable  to  withftand.  if  ajuil  and  impartial  charaitcr 
•vi-ere  a^varded  to  all  liaman  actions,  vice  would  he 
univerMly  def^rted,  and  virfjeevei  ,-  ^vhere  practiieu. 
Sincerity  therefore,  once  ii v  ;  :  ito  tlie  manners 

ofmankind,  WDuld  nLC'.:i^:i:y  ^.:-:^  - /sry  other  virtue 
ia  its  train, 


Meti  are  now  feeble  in  their  temper,  becaufe  they 
are  not  accullomed  to  hear  the  truth.  They  lay  their 
account  in  being  perfonally  treated  with  artificial 
delicacy,  and  expedlus  to  abiiain  from  repeating  what 
we  know  to  their  difadvantage.  But  is  this  right? 
It  has  already  appeared  that  plain  dealing,  truth 
fpoken  with  kindnefs,  but  fpoken  with  iincerity,  is  the 
moil  wholdfome  of  all  difciplines.  How  then  cau 
we  be  juftiiied  in  thus  fubverting  the  nature  of  things 
and  the  fyftcm  of  the  univerfe,  in  breeding  a  fet  of 
fummer  infects,  upon  which  the  breeze  ef  fmcerity 
may  never  blow,  and  the  tern  peil  of  misfortune  never 
beat? 

In  the  third  place,  fincerity  is  in  an  eminent  degree 
calculated  to  conduce  to  our  intelleftual  improvenient. 
If  from  timidity  of  difpofition,  or  the  danger  that 
attends  a  difclofure,  we  mpprefs  the  reflections  that 
occur  to  us,  we  fhall  neither  add  to,  norcorrcvR:  them. 
From  the  a<5l  of  telling  m.y  thoughts  I  derive  en- 
couragement to  pro<:eed.  Nothing  can  mere  power- 
fully conduce  to  perfpicuity  than  the  very  attempt  to 
arrange  and  exprefs  them.  If  they  be  received 
cordially  by  others,  they  derive  fromthatcircumllance 
a  peculiar  firmnefs  and  conRilency.  If  they  be  receiv- 
ed with  oppofition  and  diflrufl,  I  am  induced  to  revife 
them.  I  deted  their  errors ;  or  I  ilrengthen  my  argu« 
ments,  and  add  new  truths  to  thofe  which  I  had  pre- 
vioufly  accumulated.  It  is  notby  the  folitary  anchorite, 
who  neither  fpeaks,  nor  hears,  nor  reads  the  genuine 
fentiments  of  man,  that  the  ilock  of  human  good  is 
eminently  increafed.  The  period  of  bold  and  un- 
o-eftrifted  communication,  js  the  period  in  which  the 
materials  of  happinefs  ferment  and  germinate.  What 
•can  excite  me  to  the  purfuit  of  diicovery,  if!  know 
that  I  am  never  to  comm.unicate  my  difcoveries  ?  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  impoffible  that  the  man,  who 
has  determined  never  to  utter  the  truths  he  may  beac- 
qaainted  with,  ihould  be  an  intrepid  and  indefatigable 
thinker.     The  link  v.'hich   binds  together  the  inward 
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and  the  outward  man  is  indiiTolable,  and  he  that  Is 
not  bold  in  fpeech,  will  never  be  ardent  and  unpreju- 
diced in  enquiry. 

What  is  it  that  at  this  day  enables  a  thoufand  errors 
to  keep  their  ftation  in  the  world  ;  priellcraft,  teits, 
bribery,  war,  cabal,  and  whatever  ei{§  excites  the 
difapprobation  of  the  honell  and  enlightened  mind  ? 
Cowardice  p  the  timid  referve  which  makes  men 
fnrink  from  telling  what  they  know  ;  and  the  infidious 
policy  that  annexes  perfecution  and  punifhment  to  an 
unreilrained  and  fpirited  difcaffion  of  the  true  interefls 
of  fociety.  Men  either  refrain  from  the  publication 
of  unpalatable  opinions,  becaufe  they  are  unv/iliing  to 
make  a  facriiice  of  all  their  worldly  profpefts;  or  they 
publiih  them  in  a  frigid  and  enigmatical  fpirit,  ftripped 
of  their  true  charader  and  incapable  of  their  genuine 
operation.  If  every  man  to-day  would  tell  all  the 
truth  he  knew,  it  is  impoflible  to  predict  how  fhort 
would  be  the  reign  of  ufurpation  and  folly. 

Laftly,  a  ftill  additional  benefit  attendant  on  the 
'  pradlice  of  fmcerity,  is  good  humour,  kindnefs  and 
benevolence.  At  prefeiit  m.en  meet  together  with  the 
temper,  lefs  of  friends,  than  enemies.  Every  man 
eyes  his  neighbour  as  if  he  expeded  to  receive  from 
him  a  fecret  wound.  Every  member  of  a  poliilied  and 
civiiifed  community  goes  armed.  He  knows  many 
things  of  his  alTociate  which  he  conceives  himfelf  ob- 
liged not  to  allude  to  in  his  hearing,  but  rather  to  put 
on  an  air  of  the  profoundeii  ignorance.  In  the  abfence 
of  the  perfon  concerned,  he  fcarcely  knows  how  to 
mention  his  defeds,  however  eflential  the  advertife- 
i^ent  may  be,  left  he  fhould  finally  incur  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  calumniator.  If  he  mention  them,  it  is  un- 
der the  feal  of  fecrecy.  He  fpeaks  of  them  with  the 
fentiments  of  a  criminal,  confcious  that  what  lie  is 
faying  he  would  be  unwilling  to  utter  before  the  in- 
diviclual  concerned.  Perhaps  he  does  not  fully  advert 
to  this  artiiiciai  charafter  in'  himfelf  j  but  he  at  lealt 
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r.otes  it  with  infallible  obfervation  in  his  neighbour, 
111  youth,  it  may  he,  he  accommodates  himfelf  with  a 
pliant  fpirit  to  the  manners  of  the  world;  and,  while 
lie  lofes  no  jot  of  his  gaiety ^  learns  from,  it  no  other 
leiTons  than  thofe  of  feifiihneis  and  chearful  indiiterence. 
Obfervant  of  the  garae  that  goes  forward  around  him, 
he  becomes  &ilful  in  his  turn  to  elude  the  curiolity  of 
others,  and  fmiles  inwardly  at  the  falfe  fcent  he 
prompts  them  to  follow.  Dead  to  the  liberal  en-xOtions 
of  a  difmterefted  fympathy,  he  can  calmly  confider 
men  as  the  mere  neutral  inftruments  of  his  enjoyments. 
He  can  preferve  himfelf  in  a  true  equipoife  between 
love  and  hatred.  But  this  is  a  temporary  chara6ler. 
The  wanton  wildnefs  of  youth  at  length  fubfides,  and 
he  is  no  longer  contented  to  fland  alone  in  the  world. 
Anxious  for  the- confclations  of  fympathy  and  frank- 
tiefs,  he  remarks  the  defecls  of  mankind  with  a  dif- 
ferent fpirit.  He  is  feized  with  a  fhuddering  at  the 
Tenfation  of  their  coldnefs.  He  can  no  lonfjer  tolerate 
their  fubterfuges  and  difgaifes.  He  fearches  in  vain 
for  an  ingenious  charafter,  and  lofes  patience  at  the 
eternal  difappointment.  The  defect  tiiat  he  before 
regarded  with  indiifernce,  he  now  confiders  as  the 
confurnrnation  of  the  moll  dattming  vice.  What  won- 
der that  under  tiiele  circuniltances  morofenefs,  ibur- 
nefs  and  miianthrcpy  become  the  ruling  fmtiments  of 
fo  large  a  portion  of  mankind  ? 

Ko-.v  exadly  n^  oiild  the  whole  of  this  be  reverfsd 
by  the  praftice  of  fmcerity  ?  We  cculd  not  be  in- 
dilxerent  toymen  whofe  cufsem' it  v/as  to  tell  us  the 
truth.  Hatred  would  perifh  from  a  failure  in  its 
principal  ingredient.-— No  man  could  acquire  a  diiiant: 
and  unA  mpathetic  temper.  Referve,  duplicity  and 
an  artful  exhibition  of  ourfelves  take  from,  the  hu- 
man form  its  foul,  and  leave  us  the  unanirnated  me- 
mento of  what  man  might  have  been  ;  of  what  he 
would  have  been,  were  not  every  impulfe  of  the 
mind  thus  fcunted  and  deftroyed.  If  our  emotions 
were   not  checked,    we   lliould  be  truly  friends  with 
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each  other.  Our  ciiaracier  woald  expand  :  the  la^c- 
my  of  indulging  cur  feelings,  and  the  exercife  o£ 
uttering  them,  would  raife  us  to  the  fiature  of  men. 
I  Ihouid  not  conceive  alarm  from  my  neighbour, 
hecaufe  I  fhould  be  confcious  that  1  knew  his  ge- 
r.uine  fentiments.  I  fliould  not  harbour  bad  palTions 
Had  unfccial  prcpenfities,  becaufe  the  habit  of  ex- 
preMing  rny  thoughts  Vvcnld  enable  me  to  deted  and 
difmifs  them  in  the  outfet.  Thus  ever^'  man  would 
b€  inured  to  the  feniiment  of  love,  and  would  iind 
in  his  fpecies  objeds  worthy  of  his  afFcdion.  Ce-n- 
fidence  is  of  all  others  the  fureft  foil  of  mutual 
kindnefs. 

The  v?Jue  of  fincericy  will  be  flill  farther  illuf- 
trated  by  a  brief  confideratioa  of  the  nature  of  in- 
fmcerity.  Viewed  faperficialiy  and  at  a  diftance,. 
we  are  eauly  reconciled,  and  are  perfuaded  to  liave^ 
reccurfe  to  it  upon  the  molt  trivial  occafions.  Did 
we  examine  it  in  detail,  and  call  to  mind  its  genuine 
liiilory,  the  refult  could  not  fail  to  be  diiFerent.  Its- 
Features  are  neither  like  virtue,  no?  compatible  with 
virtue.  The  fenfations  it  obliges  us  to  undergo  are^ 
of  the  moit  odious  nature.  Its  dired  bufmefs  is  to. 
Gut  olt  all  commerce  between  the  heart  and  the 
tongue.  There  are  organs  hcvv-ever  of  the  human 
frame  more  difficult  to  be  com.manded  than  the  mere 
fyllables  and  fentiments  we  utter.  We  muft  be  upon, 
our  guard,  or  our  cheeks  will  be  covered  with  a  con- 
fcious biufii,  the  aukw^dnefs  of  our  geftures  will 
betray  us,  and  our  lips  will  falter  v/ith  their  unwont- 
ed tafk.  Such  is  the  ilTue  of  the  firil  attempt,  not 
merely  of  the  liar,  but  of  him  who  pradifes  con- 
cealment, or  whofe  objed  it  is  to  put  the  change 
upon  the  perfan  with  whom  he  happens  to  converfe. 
After  a  feries  of  elTays  we  become  more  expert. 
V/e  are  not,  as  at  firil:,  deteded  by  the  perfon  from 
whom  we  intended  to  withhold  what  we  knew ;  but 
we  fear  detedion.  We  feel  uncertainty  and  confu- 
Hon ;  and  it  is  with,  difficulty  we  convince  oui-felves 
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that  %ve  have  efcaped  unfufpefted.  Is  it  thus  a  man 
ought  to  feel  ?  At  lafc  perhaps  we  become  confummate 
in  hypocrify,  and  feel  the  fame  confidence  and  ala- 
crity in  duplicity,  that  we  before  felt  in  entire  frank- 
nefs.  Which,  to  an  ordinary  eye,  would  appear  the 
man  of  virtue  ;  he  who  by  the  depth  of  iiis  hypo- 
crify contrived  to  keep  his  fee  ret  wholly  unfafpecled, 
or  he  who  was  precipitate  enough  to  be  thus  milled, 
and  to  believe  that  his  neighbour  made  ufe  cf  v/ords- 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  underftocd  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  remains  for  the  deceiver 
in  the  next  place  to  maintain  the  deiulion  he  has 
once  impofed,  and  to  take  care  that  no  unexpef^ed 
occurrence  fhall  betray  him.  It  is  upon  this  circum- 
ilance  that  the  common  obfervation  is  founded,  *''  that 
one  lie  will  always  need  a  hundred  others  to  juftify 
and  cover  it."  We  cannot  determine  to  keep  any 
thing  fecret,  without  rifking  to  be  involved  in  arti- 
fices, quibbles,  equivocations  and  falfhoods  without 
number.  The  character  of  the  virtuous  man  feems 
to  be  that  of  a  firm  and  unalterable  refolution,  con- 
fident in  his  own  integrity.  But  the  characler  that 
refults  from  innncerity,  begins  in  heiitation,  and- 
ends  in  difgrace.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  impofition 
I  praftifed  is  in  danger  of  deteclion.  Of  courfe  it 
will  become  my  wifdom  to  calculate  this  danger, 
and,  if  it  be  too  imminent^  not  to  think  of  at- 
tempting any  farther  diiguife.  But,  if  the  fecret 
be  important  and  the  danger  problematical,  I  Ihali 
probably  perfiil.  Tne  whole  extent- of  the  danger 
can  be  known  only  by  degrees.  Suppofe  the  per- 
fon  who  quefdons  me  return  to  the  charge,  and  af- 
firm^ that  he  heard  the  fa6t,  as  it  really  was,  but 
not  as  I  reprefent  it,  from  another.  What  am  I 
now  to  do?'  Am  I  to  afperfe  tne  charader  of  the 
honeft  reporter,  and  at  the  fame  time,  it  may  be^ 
ii^lte^d  of  e  ^'""u^ filing  the  deluiion,  only  aftonifh  my 
n  :       ^.    ,      .- jny  cool  and  intrepid  eifrontery  ? 

'r,  .i;:C  ,i^;  .liiiady  been  adduced  may  aliiii  us  to  de- 
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termine  the  fpecies  of  fincerity  which  virtue  pre^ 
fcribes;,  and  which  alone  can  he  of  great  practical 
benefit  to-mankind.  Sincerity  may  be  confidered  aa 
of  three  degrees.  Firft,  a  man  may  conceive  that 
he  fufhciently  preferves  his  veracity^  if  he  take  care 
never  to  utter  any  thing  that  cannot  be  explained 
into  a  confiilency  with  truth.  There  is  a  plain  dif- 
tindtion  between  tliis  man,  and  him  who  makes  no 
icruple  of  uttering  the  moil  palpable  and  direft  falf- 
hoods.  Or,  fecondly,  it  may  happen  that  his  deli- 
cacy (hall  not  uop  here,  and  he  may  refolve,  not  only 
to  utter  nothing  that  is  litterally  untrue,  but  alfo  no- 
thing which  he  knov/s.  or  believes  will  be  underllood 
hy  the  hearer  in  a  fenfe  that  is  untrue.  This  he  may 
confider  as  amounting  for  the  moll  part  to  an  adequate 
difcharge  of  his  duty ;  and  he  may  conceive  that  there 
is  little  mifchief  in  the  frequently  fuppreffing  infor- 
mation which  it  was  in  his  power  to  fupply.  The  third 
and  higheil  degree  of  fincerity  confills  in  the  moil  per- 
fed  fi-anknefs,  difcards  every  fpecies  of  concealment 
or  referve,  and,  as  Cicero  exprefTes  it,  '*  utters  no- 
thing that,  is  falfe,  and  withholds  nothing  that  i& 
true." 

The  two  iirfl  of  thefe  by  no  means-  anfwer  the. 
f-enuine  purpofes  of  fincerit) .  Tiie  former  labours 
under  one  difadvantage  more  than  dired  falihood. 
It  is  of  little  confequence  to  the  perfons  with  whom 
I  communicate,  that  I,  have  a  fubterfuge  by  which 
I  can  to  my  own  mi;id  explain  my  deceit  into  a. 
confiflency  with  truth ;  vvhiie  at  the  fam^  time  the 
Hudy  of  .Juch  fubterfuges  is  m.ore  ad-verfe  to  courage 
and  energy,"  than  a  conduct  which  unblufhingly  avo^v£ 
the  laxity  of  its  principles.  The  fecond  of  the  de- 
grees enumerat;,'d.  which  merely  propofes  to  itfelf  the, 
avoiding  every  a<5live  deception,  feems  to  be  mea- 
uired  iefs  by  the  flandard  of  magnariimity  than  of  per- 
fonal  prudence.  If,  as  RouiTeau  has  fomev/here  af- 
ferted  *,  ^'  the  great  duty  of  man  be  to  do  no  injury 
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to  his  neighbour/'  then  this  negative  fincerity  may 
be  of  confiderable  account:  but,  if  it  be  the  highell 
and  moil  indifpenfable  bufmefs  of  man  to  fludy  and 
promote  his  neighbour's  welfare,  a  virtue  of  this  fort 
will  contribute  little  to  fo  honourable  an  undertaking. 
If  fincerity  be,  as  we  have  endeaycured  to  demonflrate., 
the  moll  powerful  engine  of  human  improvement,  a 
fcheme  for  reftraining  it  within  fo  narrow  limits  can- 
not be  entitled  to  coniiderable  applaufe.  Add  to  this, 
that  it  is  impoffible  in  many  cafes  to  fupprefs  informa- 
tion without  great  mailery  in  the  arts  of  ambiguity 
and  evafion,  and  fuch  a  perfed  command  of  counte- 
nance as  fhall  prevent  it  from  being  anindex  to  our  real 
fentiments.  Indeed  the  man  who  is  frequently  ac- 
cuilomed  to  feem  ignorant  of  what  he  really  knows, 
though  he  will  efcape  the  open  difgrace  of  him  who 
is  detecled  in  diredl  falihood  or  ambiguous  impofi- 
tron,  ^'^  ill  yet  be  viewed  by  his  neighbours  withcold- 
nefs  and  diilrull,  and  eileemed  an  unfathomable  and 
feliifl'i  chara6ler. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  only  fpecies  of  fmcerity 
which  can  in  any  degree  prove  fatisfa(5lory  to  the  en- 
lightened moralill  and  politician,  is  that  where  the 
franknefs  is  perfeft,  and  every  degree  of  referve  is 
difcarded. 

Nor  is  there  any  danger  that  fuch  a  chara<5ler  fhould 
degenerate  into  ruggednefs  and  brutality.  Sincerity, 
upon  the  principles  on  which  it  is  here  recommended, 
is  pradlifed  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  utility,  and 
from  fentiments  of  philanthropy.  It  will  communicate 
franknefs  to  the  voice,  fervour  to  the  geilure,  and 
kindnefs  to  the  heart.  Even  in  expoilulation  and  ceur 
fure,  friendlinefs  of  intention  and  miidnefs  of  pro- 
ceeding may  be  eminently  confpicicus.  There  ihould 
be  no  mixture  of  difdain.  and  fuperiority.'  The  in- 
tereil  of  him  who  is  correded,  not  the  triumph  of  the 
corrector,  Ihould  be  the  principle  of  adion.  True 
fincerity  will  be  attended  with  that  equality  which  is 
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tlie  only  Aire  foundation  of  love,  and  that  love  which 
gives  the  beil  finiluing  and  luiire  to  a  fentiment  of 
equality. 
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ILLUSTPvATIOXS    OF  SINCERITY. 

^ejlion  propofed. — Erroneous  maxims  upon  this  head 
refuted. — General  principles  and  theories  ejiimated. 
—  An  injurious  diJiinJion  expofsd. — Limitations  ofjin^ 
cerity .-—Arguments ,  ajfirmati^je  and  negatiue, — Infer- 
ence, —  Conciujion. 

THERE  is  an  important  enquiry  which  cannot 
fail  to  faggeil  itklf  in  this  place.  *'  Univerfal 
fmcerity  has  been  lliewn  to  be  pregnant  with  unfpeaka- 
ble  advantages.  The  enlightened  friend  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  cannot  fail  ardently  to  defire  the  time 
when  each  man  Ihall  fpeak  truth  with  his  neighbour. 
But  what  condud  does  it  behove  us  to  obfer  vein  the  in- 
terval I  Are  we  to  pracliie  an  unreferved  and  uniform 
fincerity,  while  the  world  about  us  a6ls  upon  fo  dif- 
ferent a  plan?  li  fmcerity  fhould  ever  become  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  community  in  v/hich  we  live,  our  neigh- 
bour will  then  be  prepared  to  hear  the  truth,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  tiie  communication  in  a  way  that  fnaW  be 
manly,  generous  and  juft.  But  at  prefent  we  ihall  be 
liable  to  waken  the  reientment  of  ibmCj  and  to  iubjecl- 
to  atrial  beyond  its  ftrcngth  the  fortitude  of  others. 
By  a  direcl:  and  ill-timed  truth  we  may  not  only  incur 
the  fbrfjiture  of  our  worldly  proipects,  but  of  our  uie- 
luincis^  and  iometimes  of  our  lives." 

Afcetic   and  puritanical  fyftems   of  morality   hays 

accuRonied  their  votaries  to    give  a  Hiort  anfwer   to 

il-  _  cukics,  by    dircf^ing  us  '"to  do  bur  duty, 

.     i-gard  to  confer acnc^s,  ana  uninfluenced  h'f 

V.  ,.a.lderation  of  what  maybe  the  condud  of  others*'/' 
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But  thele  maxims  wil]  not  pafs  unexamined  witli  ih$ 
man  who  coniiders  morality  as  a  fabjeft  of  feafoning, 
and  places  it's  foundation  in  a  principle  of  utility. 
^'  To  do  our  duty  Vv  ithout  regard  to  confequences," 
is  upon  this  principle  a  maxiip^  completely  abfurd  and 
felf-contradiftory.  Morality  is  nothing  elie  but  a 
calculation  of  confequences,  and  an  adoption  of  that 
mode  of  condutl:  v/hich,  upon  the  moil  comprehenlive 
view,  appears  to  be  attended  A^ith  a  balance  of  ge- 
neral pleafure  and  happinefs.  Nor  will  the  other  part 
of  the  precept  above  itated  appear  upon  examination 
to  be  lefs  erroneous.  There  are  many  inftances  in 
which  the  feledion  of  the  condad  I  fhould  purfue,  al- 
together depends  upon  a  foreiight  of  '^  what  will  be 
the  conduct  of  others."  To  what  purpofe  contribute 
my  fubfcription  to  an  objed  ofpublic  utility,  a  bridge^, 
for  example^  or  a  canal,  at  a  time  v/hen  I  certainly 
foreknow  that  the  fubfcription  will  not  be  generally 
countenanced  ?  Shall  I  go  and  complete  fuch  a  por- 
tion of  mafonry  upon^  the  fpot  as,  if  all  my  neigh- 
bours would  do  the  fame,  would  efrecl  the  deiired 
purpofe,  though  I  am  convinced  that  no  om  befide 
myfelf  will  move  a  fnger  in  the  undertaking  .?  There  , 
are  various  regulations  refpefting  our  habits  of  living, 
expenditure  and  attire,  which,  if  generally  adopted, 
would  probably  be  of  the  higheft  benefit,  which  yet> 
if  adted  upon  by  a  fmgle  individual,  might  be  pro- 
dudlive  of  nothing  but  injury.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
launch  a  Inip  or  repel  an  array  by  myfelf,  though  either 
of  thefe  might  be  things,  abfolutely  confidered,  highly- 
proper  to  be  done. 

The  duty  of  fmcerity  is  one  of  thofe  general  prin- 
ciples which  reflection  and  experience  have  enjoined 
upon  us  as  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 
Let  us  enquire  then  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  gene- 
ral principles.  Engaged,  as  m.en  are  in  perpetual  in- 
tercourfe  with  their  neighbours,  and  conilantly  liable 
to  be  called  upon  without  the  fmalleft  previous  notice, 
in  gafes  where  the  intereft  of  their  fellows  is  deeply  in?- 
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volved,  it  is  not  poflible  for  them  upon  all  occafionT 
to  deduce  through  a  chain  of  reafoning  the  judgment 
which  fiiOjld  be  followed.  Hence  the  necemty  of 
reilinj  places  for  the  mind,  of  deduclions  already 
ftored  in  the  memory,  and  prepared  for  application  as 
circumftiances  rjiay  demand.  We  fmd  this  neceiTity 
equally  urgent  upon  us  in  matters  of  fcience  and 
abftradtion,  as  in  condudl  and  morals.  Theory  haa 
alfo  a  farther  ufe.  It  ferves  as  a  perpetual  exercife 
and  aliment  to  the  underflanding,  and  renders  uscom.- 
petent  and  vigorous  to  judge  in  every  fituation  that 
can  occur.  Nothing  can  be  m.ore  idle  and  fhallow/ 
than  the  competition  which  fome  men  have  fet  up  be- 
tween theory  andpradice.  It  is  true  that  we  can  never 
predict  from  theory  alone  the  fuccefs  of  any  given  ex- 
periment. It  is  true  that  no  theory,  accurately  fpeak- 
ing,  can  poiTibly  be  praciical.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of 
theory  to  colled  the  clrcumftances.  of  a  certain  fet  of 
cafes,  and  arrange  tliem.  It  would  ceafe  to  be  theory, 
if  it  did  not  leave  oat  many  circumfcances  ;  it  collefis 
fuch  as  are  general,  and  leaves- out  fuch  as  are  parti- 
cular. In  practice  however  thofe  circumftances  in- 
evitably arifs,  v/liich  are  neceifariiy  omxitted  in  the 
general  procefs;  they  caufe  the  ])hsnomenon  in  vari- 
ous '.vays  to  include  features  ^.\  hich  were  not  in  the 
prediciion,  and  to  be  diverhfcd  in  thofe  that  were. 
Yet  theory  is  cf  the  liigheO:  ufe  ;  and  thoHe  who  decry 
it  may  even  be  proved  not  to  underiland  themfclves. 
They  do  not  mean  tliat  men  ihould  always  adt  in  a 
particular  cafe  without  illuftration  from  any  other  cale, 
{or  that  v/ould  be  to  deprive  us  of  all  underilanding. 
The  mioment  we  begin  to  compare  cafes  and  infer,  we 
begin  to  theorife  ;  no  tv/o  things  in  the  univerfe .  were 
e7er-perfe£lly  alike.  The  genuine  exercife  of  man 
therefore  is  to  theorife,  for  this  is  in  other  v/ords  to 
fiarpen  and  improve  his  intellect;  but  not  to  become  the 
fiavecf  iheory,  or  at  any  time  to  fcrget  that  it  is  by 
its  veiy  nature  precluded  from  comprehending  the 
vvhuls  of  v/hat  claims  oar  attention. 
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To  apply  this  to  the  cafe  of  morals.  Gerxeral 
principles  of  morality  are  fo  far  valuable^  as  they 
truly  delineate  the  means  of  utility,  pleafure  or  hap- 
pinefs.  But  every  adlion  of  any  human  being  has  its 
appropriate  reiult,  and  the  more  clofely  it  is  examined, 
the  more  truly  will  that  refult  appear.  General  rules 
and  theories  are  not  infallible.  It  would  be  prepollerous 
to  fuppofe  that,  inorder  to  judge  fairly,  and  conduct 
myfelf  properly,  1  ought  only  to  look  at  a  thing  from 
a  certain  diilance,  and  not  conuder  it  minutely.  On 
the  contrary,  I  ought,  as  hv  as  lies  in  my  power,  to 
examine  every  thing  upon  its  own  grounds,  and  decide 
concerning  it  upon  its  own  merits.  To  reft  in  gene- 
ral rules  is  fometimesa  neceffity  which  our  imperfec- 
tion  impofes  upon  us^^  and  fometimes  the  refuge  of  our 
indolence  ;  but  the  true  dignity  of  human  reaibn  is  as 
much  as  we  are  able  to  go  beyond  them,  to  have  our 
faculties  in  aS:  upon  every  occafion  that  occurs,  and  to 
conduit  ourfelves  accordingly. 

There  is  an  obfervation  necefTary  to  be  made,  to 
prevejat  any  erroneous  application  of  thefe  reafonings. 
In  the  morality  of  every  adlion  tv/o  things  are  to  be 
confidered,  the  diredl,  and  the  remote  confequences 
with  which  it  is  attended.  There  are  numerous  modes 
of  proceeding  which  would  be  produ£live  of  immediate 
pleafure,  that  would  havefo  ill  an  efFecl  upon  the  per- 
manent ftate  of  one  or  many  individuals,  as  to  render 
them  in  every  rational  eflim.ate,  objsdls,  not  of  choice, 
butaverfion.  This  is  particularly  tjie  cafe  in  relation 
to  that  view  of  any  action  whereby  it  becomes  a  me- 
dium enabling  the  fpciTtator  to  predidthe  nature  of  fuv 
ture  aftions.  It  is  withtheconduclof  our  fellow  being^s, 
as  with  the  courfe  of  inanimate  nature  :  if  events  did 
not  fucceed  each  other  in  a  certain  order,  there  could 
bj2  neither  judgment,  nor  wifdom,  nor  morality. 
Confidence  in  the  order  of  the  fsafons  and  the  progrefs 
of  vegetation,  encourages  us  to  fovv  oar  field  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  harveft.     Conndence  in  the  cha- 
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rafters  of  our  fellow  men^  that  they  will  for  the  moTc 
part  be  governed  by  the  reafon  of  the  cafe,  that  they 
will  neither  rob,  nor  defraud,  nor  deceive  us,  is 
not  lefs  eiTential  to  the  exiilence  of  civilifed  fociety. 
Hence  arifes  a  fpecies  of  argument  in  favour  of  ge- 
neral rules  not  hitherto  mentioned.  The  remote 
confequences  of  an  adlion,  efpecially  as  they  relate 
to  the  fulfilling  or  not  fulfilling  the  expeftation  ex- 
cited, depend  chiefly  on  general  circumflances,  and 
not  upon  particulars ;  belong  to  the  clafs,  and  not  to 
the  individuaL  But  this  makes  no  effential  altera- 
tion in  what  was  before  delivered.  It  will  ftill  be 
incumbent  on  us,  when  called  into  aftion,  to  eftimate 
the  nature  of  the  particular  cafe,  that  we  may  afcer- 
tain  where  the  urgency  of  fpecial  circumllances  is 
fuch  as  to  fuperfede  rules  that  are  generally  obli- 
gatory. 

To  return  to  the  particular  cafe  of  fxncerity.  Sin- 
cerity and  plain  dealing  are  obvioully  in  the  majority 
of  human  aftions  the  befl;  policy,  if  we  confider  only 
the  intereft  of  the  individual,  and  extend  cur  cal- 
cuktion  of  that  intereft  only  over  a  very  fhort  period. 
No  man  will  be  wild  enough  to  afiert,  even  in  this 
limited  fenfe,  that  it  is  feldomer  our  policy  to  fpeak 
truth  than  to  lie.  Sincerity  and  plain  dealing  are 
eminently  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  mankind  at 
large,  becaufe  they  afford  that  ground  of  confidence 
and  reafonable  expeftation  which  are  efTential  both 
to  wifdom  and  virtue,  ^et  it  may  with  propriety  be 
aiked,  '^  Whether  cafes  do  not  exift  of  peculiar  emer- 
gency, where  the  general  i^rinciple  of  fincerity  and 
fpeaking  the  truth  ought  to  be  fuperceded?" 

Undoubtedly  this  is  a  quefiion  to  the  treatment  of 
which  we  fliould  advance  with  fome  degree  of  caution 
and  delicacy.  Yet  it  would  be  a  ftrange  inftance  of 
inconfiftency,  that  fhould  induce  us,  right  or  wrong, 
to  recommend  a  univerfal  iranknefs,  from  an  appre- 
hen-fio-n  of .  the  abufes  which  may  follow  from  an  op- 
poiite  dodrine  ;  ard  thus  incur  a  charge  of  deception. 
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in  the  very  a£l  of  perfuading  our  neighbours  that  de- 
ception is  in  no  inftance  to  be  admitted. 

Some  perfons,  from  an  extreme  tendernefs  of  coun- 
tenancing any  particle  of  infmcerity,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  felt  the  difficulty  of  recommending  the 
oppofite  praftice  in  ^very  imaginable  cafe,  have 
thought  proper  to  allege,  ''  that  it  is  not  the  pro- 
pagation of  truth,  but  of  falfhood  we  have  to  fear^ 
and  that  the  whole  againft  which  we  are  bound  to  be 
-upon  our  guard,  is  the  telling  truth  in  fuch  a -manner 
as  to  produce  the  effed  of  fallhood/' 

This  will  perhaps  be  found  upon  examination  id 
be  an  injudicious  and  mifchievous  diftindion.  In 
the  firll  place,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  caufe  of 
morality  that  things  Ihould  be  called  by  their  right 
names,  without  varnifh  or  fubterfuge.  I  am  either 
to  tell  the  fimple  and  obvious  truth-,  or  I  am  not ; 
I  am  to  fupprefs,  or  I  am  not  to  fupprsfs :  this  is 
the  alternative  upon  which  the  prefent  quellion  calls 
■us  to  decide.  If  fuppreffion,  concealment,  or  falf- 
hood can  in  any  cafe  be  my  duty,  let  it  be  knov/n  to 
•be  fuch  ;  I  lliall  at  leafi  have  this  advantage,  I  lliall 
be  aware  that  it  can  only  be  my  duty  in  fome  extra- 
ordinary emergence.  Secondly,  whatever  reafon  can 
-be  aifigned  for  my  not  communicating  the  truth  in 
the  form  in  which  it  originally  fuggefls  itfelf  to  my 
mind,  muft,  if  it  be  a  good  reafon,  ultimately  re- 
solve itfelf  into  a  reafon  of  utility.  Sincerity  itfelf 
is  a  duty  only  for  reafons  of  utility  ;  it  feems  abfurd 
therefore,  if  in  any  cafe  truth  is  not  to  be  commu- 
nicated in  its  moft  obvious  form,  to  feek  for  the  reafon- 
rather  in  the  fecondaiy  principle  of  fmcerity,  than. 
in  the  paramount  and  original  principle  of  general 
utility.  Laftiy,  this  diftinftion  is  of  a  nature  that 
feems  to  deferve  that  we  (hould  regard  it  with  a  watch- 
ful and  jealous  eye,  on  account  of  its  vague  and  in- 
definite application,  li  the  queilion  were  refpeding 
the  mode  of  my  communicating  truth,  there  could 
not  perhaps  be  a  better  maxim,  than  that  I  ihould 

Vol.  I.  A  a 
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take  care  fo  to  communicate  it,  that  it  might  have 
the  eiteds  of  truth  and  not  of  faifhood.  But,  it 
will  be  extremely  dangerous,  if  I  accuflom  myfelf 
to  make  this  the  tell  whether  I  fhall  communicate  it 
or  no.  It  is  a  maxim  that  feems  exactly  fitted  to  fall 
in  with  that  indolence  and  want  of  enterprife  which 
in  fom.e  degree  or  other  are  charaderiHic  of  all  hu- 
man minds.  Add  to  which,  it  is  a  maxim  which  may 
be  applied  without  the  poiTibility  of  limitation. 
There  is  no  inflance  in  which  truth  can  be  commu- 
nicated absolutely  pure.  We  can  only  make  approx- 
imations to  fuch  a  proceeding,  without  ever  being 
able  fully  to  arrive  at  it.  It  will  be  liable  to  fome 
mifconftrudion,  to  fome  want  of  clearnefs  •  and  pre- 
ciiion,  to  the  exciting  fome  palTions  that  ought  to  lie 
for  ever  dormant.  This  maxim  therefore  will  either 
prove  too  much,  or  is  one  to  which  no  reccurfe 
mull  be  had  but  after  fuch  an  inveiligation  of  the 
capacities  of  the  human  mind  in  each  individual  in- 
flance, as  to  make  the  idea  of  introducing  a  general 
maxim  by  way  of  com.pendium  ridiculous. 

Having  cleared  the  fubje£l  of  thofe  ambiguities  in 
which  it  has  fometim.es  been  involved,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  the  inveiligation  of  the  original  quellion  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  it  may  be  ufeful  to  take  up  the  fub* 
je6l  a  little  higher,  and  recur  to  the  bafis  of  moral 
obligation. 

Ail  jull  reafoning  in  fubjecls  of  morality  has  been 
found  to  depend  upon  this  as  its  fundamental  princi- 
ple, that  each  man  is  bound  to  confider  himfelf  as  a 
debtor  in  all  his  faculties,  his  opportunities  and  his 
induiiry  to  the  general  welfire.  This  is  a  debt  v/hich 
muft  be  always  paying,  never  difcharged.  Every  mo- 
ment of  my  life  can  be  better  employed,  or  it  can- 
not ;  if  it  cannot,  I  am  in  that  very  inHance,  how- 
ever feemingly  inconfiderabie,  playing  the  part  of  a 
true  patriot  of  human  kind  ;  if  it  can,  I  then  inevi- 
tably incur  fome  portion  of  delinquency.  Coniider- 
ing  the  fubjedt  in  this  point  of  view,    there  are  two 
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srtlcles  whicli  will  always  fcand  among  the  leading 
principles  of  moral  decifion,  the  good  to  refult  from 
the  action  inimediately  propofed,  and  the  advantage 
to.  the  public  of  my  preferving  in  exiilence  and  vigour 
thie  means  of  future  ufefulnefs.  Everyman,  f^afficient- 
ly  iir.preiTed  ^vith  a  (eniQ  of  his  debt  to  the  fpecies, 
will  feel  him felf  obliged  to  fcruple  the  laying  cut  his 
entire  ftrength  and  forfeiting  his  life,  upon  any  fmgle 
iniiince  of  public  exertion.  Inhere  is  a  certain  pra- 
ceeding  which  ia  itfelf  conRdered  I  ought  this  day  to 
adopt;  change  the  circumilances,  and  make  it  im- 
quei'cionable  that,  if  ado2)ted,  rny  life  will  be  the  for- 
feit, will  that  make  no  change  in  my  duty  ?  This 
is  a  queiiion  which  has  been  previouily  antici- 
pated*. 

In  the  mean  time  to  render  the  decifion  in  the  fub- 
jeCt  before  us  ilill  more  fatisfa6lory,  let  us  fuppofe  a 
cafs  in, which  the  uttering  a  fallliood  ihall  be  the  only 
means  by  which  I  can  efcape  from  a  menace  cfinilant 
deftrudioQ.  Let  it  be  that,  which  is  faid  to  have 
occurred  in  the  war  of  la  Vendee  in  1793,  where  the 
royalifts  ordered  one  of  their  prifoners  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  to  cry  Fi^ve  leroi,  while  he,  inftead  of 
complying,  exclaimed  Vi^e  la  repuhlique,  and  imme- 
diately periihed  covered  with  a  hundred  wounds.  Was 
his  condu£l  under  thefe  circumftances  commendable 
and  jufi?  Ojght  he,  according  to  the  pureft  princi- 
ples of  morality,  to  haveatSted  as  he  did,  or  otherwife  ? 
Strict  fincerity  required  that  he  fnould  adopt  the  con- 
duct ^vhlch  led  to  the  immediate  forfeiture  of  his  life. 
Let  us  flate  the  feveral  arguments  that  offer  themfelves 
on  both  fides  of  this  queftion. 

The  advantages  afhrmed  of  fxncerity  in  general  will 
be  found  equally  to  hold  in  this  inllance.  All  fallhood 
has  a  tendency  to  enervate  the  individual  that  pradlifes 
it.  With  what  fentim.ents  of  mind  is  he  to  utter  the 
faliliood  in  queiHon?  Shall  he  endeavour  to  render  it 

*  JBiak  II,  Chap.'Yl.      Book  III,  Chap.YL 
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comple^s^  and  effeaiually  to  mifxead  the  perfons  to- 
whom  it  relates  ?  This  will  require  a  fyllematical 
hypocrify,  and  an  inceffant  watchfulnefs  left  his  fea- 
tures and  gefcures '  lliould  prove  fo  many  vehicles  of 
his  real  opinion.  Shall  he  comply  with  the  requifition 
in  the  pure  fpirit  of  formality,  rather  implying  that  he 
does  not  think  it  advifable  directly  to  fhock  their  pre- 
judices, than  that  he  has  any  anxious  defire  to  impofe 
the  thing  that  is  not?  It  may  happen  that  this  indolent 
compliance  will  not  fuffice  to  avert  the  danger  with 
which  he  is  threatened.  But,  if  it  do,  then  v.  hat  he 
is  openly  afTuming  is  to  play  a  feeble  and  imbecil 
vharafter,  deftitute  of  that  energy,  firmnefs  and  de- 
cificn  which  are  the  only  qualities  worthy  of  a  man. 
It  muft  be  a  calamitous  ftate  of  human  aftion  which 
impofes  fo  defpicable  an  alternative.  Add  to  this, 
that  by  fuch  a  conduct  he  is  contributing  his  part  to 
the  cutting  o£F  the  intercourfe  between  men's  tongues 
and  their  fentiments,  infunng  general  diftruft,  and 
trifling  with  the  moft  facred  pledge  of  hum.an  integrity. 
To  airlrm  that  lam  of  one  opinion,  when  in  reality  I 
iim  of  another,  is  an  aftion  from  v/hich  the  human 
mind  unconquerably  revolts.  To  avow  the  truth  with 
a  fearlefs  difregard  of  confequences,  has  fomething  in 
it  fo  liberal  and  magnanimous,  as  to  produce  a  ref- 
ponfive  feeling  in  every  human  heart.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  threatened  confequences  can 
fcarceiy  in  any  inilance  be  regarded  as  certain.  The 
intrepidity  of  his  behaviour,  the  fobriety  and  digni- 
fied moderation  of  his  carriage,  and  the  reafonablenefs 
of  his  expoftulations,  may  be  fuch  a  to  difarm  the  bit- 
tereft  foe. 

Let  us  confider  the  arguments  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  queftion=  And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
there  is  nothing  really  humiliating  in  the  difcharge  of 
cur  duty.  If  it  can  be  ihown  that  compliance  in  the 
liiftance  defcribed  is  that  which  it  is  incumbent  to 
yield,  then  without  doubt  we  ought  to  feel  felf-appro- 
bation  and  not  cenfure  in  the  yielding  it.  There  are 
many  duties  which  the  habits  of  the  world  make  us 
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fid  it  humiliating  todifcharge,  as  well  as  many  vices 
ill  which  >Ye  pride  ourfelves  ;  but  this  is  the  refult  of 
prejudice,  and  ought  to  be  correded.  Whatever  it 
be  that  our  duty  requires  of  us,  the  man  who  is 
fufficiently  enlightened  v/ill  feel  no  repugnance  to  the 
performance.  As  to  the  influence  of  our  condud 
upon  other  men,  no  doubt,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
example,  vve  ought  to  fet  an  example,  of  virtue^ 
of  real  virtue,  not  of  that  which  is  merely  fpeci- 
ous.  it  will  alfo  frequently  happen  in  cafes  luch 
as  that  above  defcribed,  that  the  memory  of  v/hat  v/e 
do  will  be  entirely  lofl ;  our  proceeding  is  addrclTcd 
to  prejudiced  perfons,  who  will  admit  no  virtue  in  the 
man  they  hate  or  dsipife.  Is  it  probable  that  the  eifecl 
of  my  virtue  in  la  Vendee  will  be  more  extenfively 
beneficial  to  fociety,  than  all  my  future  life,  however 
induftrious  and  however  pure  r  Cafes  might  ealily 
have  been  put  of  private  animofity,  where  my  generous 
felf- devotion  would  fcarcely  in  any  inftance  be  heard 
of.  No  miftake  can  be  more  painful  to  an  impartial 
obferver,  than  to  fee  an  individual  of  great  utility 
irretrievably  throv/n  away  upon  a  trivial  adventure*^ 
It  may  alfo  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  moil  virtuous 
man  that  lives,  is  probably  guilty  of  fome  aits  of 
infmcerity  in  every  day  of  his  life.  Though  therefore 
he  ought  to  be  careful  not  lightly  to  add  to  the  cata- 
logue yet  furely  there  is  fom.eting.  extremely  contrary 
to  reafon  in  finding  the  fame  man  deviating  from  a; 
general  rule  of  conduct  for  the  raoft  trining  and  con- 
temptible motives,  and  immediately  after  repellmg 
en  additional  devi  ition  at  the  expenee  of  his  life.  As 
to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
threatened  confequences,  it  miuil  be  remembered  that : 
foine  degree  of  this  uncertainty  adheres  to  all  human 
aifairs^  and  that  all  calculation  of  confequences,  or 
in  ether  words  all  virtue,  depends  upon  our  adoptin* 
the  greater  probability  and  rejefling  the  leis. 

No  doubt  confidcrable  facrifices  (not  only  of  the  im.- 
jbecIMty  of  our  character,  which  ought  in  al)  iviflr-viCi-j. 
Aaa. 
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to  be  facriiiced  without  mercy,  but),  of  the  real 
advantage  of  life,  ought  to  be  made,  for  the  fake 
of  preferving  with  ourfelves  and  others  a  confi- 
dence in  our  veracity.  He  who,  being  fentenced 
by  a  court  of  judicature  for  fome  adion  that  he 
eileems  laudable,  is  offered  the  remiffion  of  his 
fentence  provided  'he  will  recant  his  virtue,  ought 
probably  in  every  imaginable  cafe  to  refill  the  pro- 
pofal.  Much  feems  to  depend  upon  the  formality 
and  notoriety  of  the  aftion.  It  may  probably  be 
wrong  to  be  minutely  fcrupulous  with  a  drunken 
bigot  in  a  corner,  who  ihould  require  of  me  an  alfent 
to  his  creed  with  a  piftol  at  my  breaft;  and  right 
peremptory  to  refufe  all  terms  of  qualification,  when 
folemnly  propofed  by  a  court  of  judicature  in  the  face 
of  a  nation. 

If  there  be  cafes  where  I  ought  not  to  fcruple  te 
violate  the  truth  fmce  the  alternative  confiils  in  my 
certain  deftru«5lion,  it  is  at  leail  as  much  incumbent 
on  me  when  the  life  of  my  neighbour  is  at  Hake.  In- 
deed, the  moment  any  exception  is  admitted  to  the 
general  principle  of  unreferved  fincerity,  it  becomes 
obviouHy  impofhble  to  fix  the  nature  of  all  the  ex- 
ceptions. The  rule  refpediing  them  mull  be,  that, 
wherever  a  great  and  manifeft  evil  arifes  from  difclof- 
ing  the  truih,  and  that  evil  appears  to  be  greater-  than 
the  eyil  to  arifa  from  violating  in  this  inftance  the 
general  barrier  of  human  confidence  and  virtue,  there 
the  obligation  of  fincerity  is  Tufpended.. 

Nor  is  it  a  valid  objetUon  to  fay,  ^'  that  hj  fuch  a 
rule  we  are  making  every  man  a  judge  in  his  own 
cafe.''  In  the  courts  of  miorality  it  cannot  be  other- 
wife;  a  pure  aiid  juH  fyllem  of  thinl-; ing  admits  noL 
®f  the  exiilence  of  any  infallible  judge  to  whom  we 
££n  appeal.  It  might  indeed  be  farther  objefted^ 
"''  th.ii  hy  this  rule  men  v/ill  be  called  upon  to  judge, 
in  the  moment  of  palTion  and  partiality,  inllead  o£ 
being  referred  to  the  pafi  decifions  of  their  cooler 
reaCon."     but  this  alio  is   an  incoavenienve   iuf?pa- 
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rable  from  human  afFairs.  We  mufl  .and  ought  to 
keep  ourfelves  open  to  the  laft  moment  to  the  influ- 
ence of  fuch  confiderationsas  may  appear  worthy  to 
influence  us.  To  teach  men  that  they  mull:  not 
trufl  their  own  underftandings,  is  not  the  befl:  fcheme 
for  rendering  them  virtuous  and  confillent.  On  the 
contrary,  to  inure  them  to  confult  their  underflanding, 
is  the  way  to  render  it  worthy  of  becoming  their  di- 
redlor  and  guide. 

Nothing  v/hich  has  been  alleged  under  this  head 
of  exceptions,  produces  the  fmallefl:  alteration  in 
^vhat  was  oitered  under  the  general  difcufiion.  AH  the 
advantages,  the  fublime  and  iliuftrious  efFefls,  which 
attend  upon  an  ingenuou^  condud:,  remain  unrm- 
peached.  Sincerity,  a  generous  and  intrepid  frank- 
nefs,  will  ilill  be  found  to  occupy  perhaps  the  firll 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  human  virtues.  This  is  the 
temper  that  ou-ght  to  pervade  the  whole  courfe  of 
our  reflections  and  adions.  It  Ihould  be  adled  upon 
-  every  day,  and  confirmed  in  us  every  night.  There 
is  nothing  which  we  ought  to  rejed  with  more  un- 
alterable iirmnefs  than  an  adion  that  by  its  confe- 
quences  reduces  us  to  the  neceflity  of  duplicity  and 
concealment.  No  man  can  be  eminently  either  re-, 
fpedable,  or  amiable,  or  ufeful,  who  is  not  diflin- 
guifhed  for  the  franknefs  and  candour  of  his  man- 
ners.  This  is  the  grand  fifcination  by  which  we 
lay  hold  of  the  hearts  of  our  neighbours,  conciliate 
their  attention,  and  render  virtue  an  irrefiflible  ob^ 
jed  of  imitation.  He  that  is  not  confpicuoufly  fin- 
cere,  either  very  little  partakes  of  the  pafiion  of  doing 
good,  oris  pitiably  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which 
the  cbjsds  of  true  benevolence  are  to  be  efteded. 
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Appendix i    No.  11. 
OF  THE  MODE  OF  EXCLUDING  VISITORS. 

Its  ii-npropriety  argued. — Pretended  necejjitj  of  this  prac- 
tice, I.  to prefer^e  us  from  intrujion — 2.  to  free  us 
from  difagreeable  acquaintance. 

THIS  principle  refpeding  the  obfervation  of 
truth  in  the  common  intercourfes  of  life,  can- 
not perhaps  be  better  illuftrated  than  from  the  familiar 
and  tribal  cafe,  as  it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  of  a 
mailer  directing  his  fervant  to  fay  he  is  not  at  home. 
No  quefticn  of  morality  can  be  foreign  to  the  fcience 
cf  politics  ;  nor  will  thofe  few  pages  of  the  prefent 
work  be  found  perhaps  the  leaft  valuable,  which  here 
and  in  other  places  *  are  dedicated  to  the  refutation 
of  thofe  errors  in  private  individuals^  that  by  their  ex- 
tenfive  fway  have  perverted  the  foundation  of  moral 
and  political  juftice.  Not  to  mention  that  fucli 
fpeculations  may  afford  an.  amufement  and  relief,  in 
the  midil  of  dilcuilions  of  a  more  comprehenfive  and. 
abilracled  character. 

Let  us  then,  according  to  the  vrell  known  axiom - 
of  morality,  put  ourfelvcs  in  the  place  of  the  man 
upon  whom  \z  impofed  this  ungracious  taili.  Is  there'- 
any  of  ua  that  vvculd  be  contented  to  perforni  it 
jn  perfon,  and  to  fay  that  our  father  or  oar  brother 
was  net  a:  home,  when  they  were  really  in  the  houfe  ? 
Should  we  not  fsel  purfelves  contaminated  with  the 
plebeian  lie?  Can  we  then  be  jufdHivi  in  requiring 
that  from  another,  Vwdiich  we  fhould  fuiink  from  as  an 
act  of  dilnonour  in  ourlelves  ?   ^ 

Whatever    fophifiry    we  may    employ   to   fxcufe  • 
our  proceeding,  certain  it  is  that  the  fervant  underw- 
it is  ac-  ■ 


*•  Vide  Jppeudices  to  B^jk  U,  Clxtp.  IL 
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fompanied  by  all  the  retinue  of  falfnood.  Before 
it  can  be  ikilfully  pradifed,  he  mull:  be  no  mean 
proficient  in  hypocrify.  By  the  eafy  impudence 
with  v.'hich  it, is  uttered,  he  bell:  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  his  mafter,  or  in  other  words  the  purpofe  of  de- 
ceit. By  the  fame  means  he  Ilifies  the  upbraidings 
of  his  own  mind,  and  conceals  the  ihame  impofed 
on  him.  Before  this  can  be  fufficiently  done,  he 
mufi:  have  difcarded  all  franknefs  of  fpeech,  and  all 
ingenuoufnefs  of  countenance.  When  he  has  learned 
this  degenerate  lefTon  in  one  inftance,  who  will  un- 
dertake that  it  ihall  produce  no  unfavourable  efFeds 
upon  his  general  conduft  ? 

But  it  is  faid,  "  This  lie  is  necelTary,  and  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  human  fociety  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  it.  My  friend  may  vifit  me  at  a  time  when 
it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  me  to  fee 
him ;  and  this  pradiice  affords  a  fortunate  alterna- 
tive, between  my  fubm.itting  to  have  all  my  occu- 
pations at  the  mercy  of  any  accidental  vifitor  on  the 
one  hand,  and  my  offending  him  with  a  rude  denial 
en  the  other." 

But  let  us  afe  from  what  caufe  it  is  that  truth 
^■pon  the  firopleil:  occaiion  fhould  be  fo  ofFenfive  to 
our  delicacy,  and  that  falfhood  fliould  be  requifite 
to  footh  us  r  He  muft  in  reality  be  the  weakefl  of 
manT^ind  who  fnould  conceive  umbrage  at  a  plain 
anfvver  in  this  cafe,  Vv'hen  he  was  informed  of  the 
moral  confiderations  that  induced  me  to  employ  it. 
In  fa£l  we  are  eonfcious  of  caprice  in  our  mode  of 
deciding  refpecling  our  vilitors,  and  are  willing  to 
ihelter  our  folly  under  this  fort  of  irrefponfibility. 
Would  it  be  v/orthy  of  regret,  if  we  compelled  our- 
felves  to  part  with  this  refuge  for  our  imbecility,  and 
to  do  nothing  which  we  were  afhamed  to  be  known 
to  do  ?      - 

A  farther  argument  which  has  been  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  this  difingenuous  practice,  is  that  ''  there  is 
BO  other  way  by  which  we  can  free  ourfelves  from  dii» 
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f.greeable  acquaintance."  Thus  it  is  one  of  the 
perpetual  efTefts  of  polifl^.ed  fcciety,  to  perfuade  us 
that  we  are  incapable  of  doing  the  vrioil  trivial 
offices  for  ourieives.  It  would  be  as  reafoiiable  tO: 
tell  me,  "  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indeipenfable  ne- 
ceffity  to  have  a  valet  to  put  on  my  ilockings."  1£ 
there  be  in  the  lift  of  our  acquaintance  any  perfon 
whom  we  ]3articularly  diilike,  it  ulually  happens  that 
it  is  for  fcrne  moral  fvult  that  v/e  perceive  or  think, 
we  perceive  in  hirn.  Why  fhould  he  be  kept  in  ig-^ 
norancecf  our  opinion  refpecting' him,  and  prevented 
from  the  opportunity  either  of  amendment  or  vindi- 
cation ?  If  he  be  too  wife  or  too  foolifn,  too  virtu- 
ous or  too  vicious  for  us,  why  Hiould  he  not  be  inge- 
nuoufly  told  of  his  miftake  in  his  intended  kindnefs 
to  us,  rather  than  fuffered  to  f  nd  it  cut  by  fix  months 
enquiry  from  our Tervants  ?  If  we  praflifed  no  deceit, 
if  v/e  affurned  no  atom  of  cordiality  and  elteem  we- 
did  not  feel,  \ve  fhould  be  little  peilered  with  thefe 
buzzing  intruders.  But  one  fpecies  of  fallhocd  in- 
volves us  in  another  ;  and  he,  that  pleads  forthele  ly- 
ing anfwers  to  our  vifitors,  in  reality  pleads  the  caufe 
of  a  cowardice,  that  dares  not  deny  to  vice  the 
4iftindion  and  kindnefs  that  are  excluliyely  due  ta 
virtiie,. 
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teccnd part  of  the  prefent  hook. — Definition  of  necejp.ty .-^ 
Why  fiipfofed  to  exifi  in  the  operations  of  the  material 
uiii'verfe. — The  cafe  of  the  operations  cf  mind  is  pa^ 

.  rallel. — Indications  of  neceftty — in  hijiory — in  our 
judgments  of  character — in  our  fchemes  of  policy — in 
cur  ideas  of  moral  difcipline. — OhjeSiion  from  ths 
fallihility  of  our  expeft&tions  in  human  condwH, — ^ln- 
fjoer. —  Origin  and  uni^erfality  of  the  feyitiment  cf 
free  'will. — The  feritiment  ofnecejfty  alfo  uni^oerfal. — 
The  truth  of  this  fentiment  argued  from  the  nature  of 
edition. — Hypothefs  of  free  H,>jill  examined. — ^slf- 
determination. — Indifference. — The  ^jjHI  not  a  difinci 
faculty. — Free  ^vill  difad'vantageous  to  its  p^jpjfor ,^^ 
Of  no  fer-oice  to  morality, 

THUS  we  have  engaged  in  the  dufcullion  of 
various  topics,  refpecHng  the  mode  in  which 
improvement  may  rnoft  fucceisfuliy  be  introduced 
into  the  infcitutions  of  fociety.  We  have  feen  un- 
der the  heads  of  refinance,  revolution,  affociitiona 
and  tyrannicide,  that  nothings  is  more  to  be  depre- 
cated than  violence  and  a  headlong  zeal,  that  every 
thing  may  be  trufted  to  the  tranquil  and  wholfoma 
progr^fs  cf  knowledge,  and  that  the  oHice  of  the 
enlightened  friend  of  political  juilice  for  the  mcfc 
partccnfifts  in  this  only,  a  vigilant  and  perpetual 
endeavour  to  aiTiiL  the  progrefs.  We  have  traced  the 
eifeds  which  arc  to  be  produced  by  the  cultivation' 
of  truth  and  the  praclice  of  hncerity.  It  lemains 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  branch  of  the  fub- 
jeft  prcpofed  to  be  inveiligated  in  the  prefent  book  ; 
the  mode  in  v/hich,  from  the  ftr'j-.Slure  of  the  human 
mind,  opinion  "is  found  to  operate  is  modifying  the 
conduct  of  individu-^ls. 
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Some  progrefs  was  made  in  the  examination  of  tlvi« 
point  in  an  earlier  divifion  of  the  prefent  work*. 
An  attentive  enquirer  will  readily  perceive,  that  no 
inveftigation  can  be  more  material,  to  fuch  as  would 
engage  in  a  careful  developement  of  the  principles  of 
political  juftice.  It  cannot  therefore  be  unprodudlive 
of  benefit,  that  we  fhould  here  trace  into  their  re- 
moter ramifications  the  principles  which  were  then 
delivered  ;  as  well  as  turn  our  attention  to  certain 
other  confiderations  connefted  with  the  fame  topic, 
which  we  have  not  hitherto  had  occafion  to  difcufs. 
Of  the  many  controverfies  which  have  been  excited 
relative  to  the  operation  of  opinion,  none  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  queftion  refpefting  free  will  and 
neceiTity,  and  the  queilion  refpeding  felf-love  and 
benevolence.  Thefe  will  occupy  a  principal  portion 
of  the  enquiry +. 

We  will  firft  endeavour  to  eftablifh  the  propofition 
that  all  the  aftions  of  men  are  neceffary.  It  was  im- 
poffible  that  this  principle  ihould  not,  in  an  indired 
manner,  be  frequently  anticipated  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  work.  But  it  will  be  found  ftrongly 
entitled  to  a  feparate  confideration.  The  dodlrine 
of  moral  necefiity  includes  in  it  confequences  of  ,the 
higheft  moment,  and  leads  to  a  more  bold  and  com- 
IDrehenfive  view  of  man  in  focicty,  than  can  poiTibly 
be  entertained  by  him  v/ho  has  embraced  the  oppofitc 
opinion. 

To  the  right  underfianding  of  any  arguments 
that  may  be  adduced  under  this  head  it  is  requifite, 
that  we  Ihould  "have  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  neceiTity.      He  who  affirms  that  all  aftions 

*  Book  I,   Ghap.  V. 

t  J'be  reader,  ^ko  is  indifpofed  to  ahftrufe  fpecida- 
tionsy  ivillfind  the  other  me7nbers  of  the  treatife  fuficient  • 
ly  connected y  nvithout  an  exprefs  reference  to  the  remain' 
ing  part  cf  the  prefent  book^ 
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3TC  necefTary,  means,  that  if  we  form  a  jufl  and  com- 
plete view  of  all  the  circumilances  in  which  a  living  or 
mtelligent  being  is  placed,  we  fhall  find  that  he  could 
not  in  any  moment  of  his  exiftence  have  aded  pther- 
wife  than  he  has  afted.  According  to  this  afTsrtion 
there  is  in  the  tranfactions  of  mind  nothing  iooie, 
precarious  and  uncertain.  Upon  this  queition  the 
advocate  of  liberty  in  the  philofophicalfenfe,  mull  join 
ilTue.  He  muft,  if  he  mean  any  thing,  deny  this  cer- 
tainty of  conjunction  between  moral  antecedents  and 
confequents.  Where  all  is  conftant  -and  invariable, 
and  the  events  that  arife  uniformly  flow  from  the 
eircumftances  in  which  they  originate,  there  can  be 
no  liberty. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  in  the  events  of 
the  material  univerfe  every  thing  is  fubjeded  to  this 
necellity.  The  tendency  of  inveftigation  and  en- 
quiry relatively  to  this  topic  of  human  fcience  has 
been,  more  efFeflually  to  exclude  chance,  as  our 
improvements  extended.  Let  us  confider  what  is  the 
fpecies  of  evidence  that  has-fatisned  philoibphers  upon 
this  point.  Their  only  folid  ground  of  reafoning  has 
been  from  experience.  The  argument  which  has 
induced  mankind  to  conceive  the  univerfe  as  governed 
by  certain  laws,  and  to  entertain  the  idea  of  neceilary 
connexion  between  fucceffive  events,  has  been  an 
obferved  fimilarity  in  the  order  of  fucceliion.  If, 
v/hen  we  had  once  remarked  two  events  fucceeding 
each  other,  we  had  never,  had  occafion  to  fee  that  in- 
dividual fucceffion  repeated  ;  if  we  (aw  innumerable 
events  in  perpetual  progreliion  without  any  apparent 
order,  fo  that  all  our  obfervation  would  not  enable  us, 
when  we  beheld  one,  to  pronounce  that  another  of 
fuch  a  particular  clafs  might  be  expected  to  follow; 
we  fhould  never  .  have  conceived  the  exiilence  of 
neceffary  connexion,  or  have  had  an  idea  cofref- 
ponding  to  the  term  caufe. 

Hence  it  follows  that  all  that,  flrictly  fpeaking,  we 
know  of  the  material  univerfe  is  this  fuccefiicn  of  events. 

Vol.  I.  Bb 
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"Uniform  fuGceiTioPx  irre^ftibly  forces  upon  the  mind 
the  idea  of"  abilracl  conneclion.  When  v/e  fee  the  fua 
confiantly  rife  in  the  morning  and  fet  at  night,  and 
have  had  occalion  to  obferve  this  phenomenon  invaria- 
bly taking  place  through  the  whole  period  of  our  ex- 
igence, we  cannot  avoid  believing  that  there  is  fome 
vcaufe  producing  this  uniformity  of  event.  But  the 
principle  or  virtue  by  which  one  event  isconjoined  to 
another  we  never  fee. 

Let  us  take  fome  familiar  illuftraticns  of  this  truth. 
Can  it  be  im.agim^d  that  any  man  by  tne  infpe,Stion  and 
ranalyils  of  gunpowder  would  have  been  enabled,  pre- 
viously to  experience,  to  prediA  its  explouon  ?  Would 
he  previouily  to  experience  have  been  enabled  to  pre- 
dial, that  one  piece  of  marble  having  a  fiat  and  poliih- 
ed  furface  might  with  facility  be  protruded  along 
another  in  a  horizontal,  but  would  Vvith  coniiderable 
pertinacity  refiil  feparation  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion ?  The  fimpleft  phenomena,  of  the  mofc  hourly 
occurrence,  were  originally  placed  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  from  human  fagacity. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  obfcurity  incident  to 
this  fubjeft  arifuig  from  the  following  circumftaRce. 
All  hum.an  knowledge  is  the  refult  of  perception.  We 
-know  nothing  of  any  fubilance  but  by  experience.  If 
it  produced  no  elFeas,  it  would  be  no  fubjed  of  hu- 
man intelligence.  We  colieft  anumber-of  thefeeiteds. 
and,  having,  by  their  perceived  uniformity,  reduced 
thern  into  claffes,  form  a  general  idea  annexed  to  the 
fubjedl  that  produces  them.  It  rnuft  be  admitted, 
that  a  definition  of  any  fubfiance,  that  is,  any  thing 
that  deferves  to  be  called  knowledge  refpeding  it, 
will  enable  us  to  predicl  fome  of  its  future  pollible 
effeiSs,  and  that  f@r  this  plain  reafon,  that  definition 
is  prediction  under  another  name.  But  though,  v/hen 
we  have  gained  the  idea  of  impenetrability  as  a  gene- 
ral phenomenon  of  matter,  we  can  predict  fome  of  its 
■effects,  there  are  others  which  we  cannot  predict  ;  or 
in  other  words,  v.'e  knov/  none  of  its  effects  but  fuchas 
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we  have  adually  remarked^  added  to  an  expectation 
that  fimilar  events  will  ariie  under  fimilar  circum- 
ilances,  proportioned  to  the  conilancy  with  which 
they  have  been  obf^rved  to  take  place  in  oar  pafl 
experience.  Finding,  as  we  do  by  repeated  expe- 
.riments,  that  material  fubflances  have  the  property 
of  refiitance,  and  that  one  iubitance  in  a  (late  of  reflj, 
when  impelled  by  another,  paffes  int©  a  ftate  of  mo- 
tion, we  are  fbili  in  want  of  more  particular  obfer- 
vation  to  enable  us  to  predift  the  fpecific  eiFefts  that 
^viil  follow  from  this  inipulfe  in  each  of  the  bodies. 
Enquire  of  a  man  who  knows  nothing  more  of  mat- 
ter than  its  gcner?.!  property  of  impenetrability,  v/hat 
will  be  the  rsfuit  of  one  ball  of  matter  impinging 
upon  another,  and  you  will  foon  find  how  little  this- 
general  property  can  inform  him  cf  th?  particular 
laws  of  motion.  We  fuppofe  him  to  know  that  it 
will  communicate  motion  to  the  fecond  ball.  Bat 
what  quantity  of  motion  wiU  it  com.municate  What 
eiTe6ts  will  the  impulfe  produce  upon  the  impelling 
ball  ?  Will  it  continue  to  m.ove  in  the  fam.e  direftion  t 
Will  it  recoil  in  tlie  oppofite  diredtion?  V/ili  it  fly 
oiF  obliquely,  or  will  it  fubfide  into  a  flate  of  re  11  ? 
All  thefe  events  will  appear  equally  probable  to 
him  whom  a  ieries  of  obiervations  upon  the  paft, 
has  not  inflruiled  as  to  vvhat  he  is  to  exj)e£t  from  the 
future. 

From  thefe  remarks  we  m.ay  fufficiently  celled  what, 
is  the  f-^ecies  of  knowledge  we  pcflefs  re{;?e6i;ing  the 
laws  'jf  the  material  uDiveris.  No  experiments  we 
are  able  to  make,  no  reafonings  we  are  able  to  de- 
duce, can  ever  inilrucl  us  in  the  principal  of  caufa- 
tion,  or  mow  us  for  what  reafcn  it  is  that  one  event 
has,  ii>  every  inllance  in  which  it  has  been  known 
to  occur,  been  the  precurfor  of  another  event  of  a 
given  defcription.  Yet  we  reafcnabiy  believe  that 
thefe  events  are  bound  together  by  a  perfect  ne- 
ceffity,'  and  exclude  from,  our  ideas  of  matter  and 
motion  the^fjppofition  of  chance  or  an  uncaufed  event. 
AiTociation  of  ideas   obliges  us,    after  having  (sen 
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tv.o  events  perpetually  conjoined,  ^  to  pafs,  as  {oon- 
as  one  of  them  occurs,  to  the  recolledion  of  the 
other  :  ::.^  in  cafes  where  tliis  tranfition  never  mif- 
ieads  ...:,  .  -.  i  the  ideal  fuccelTion  is  always  found  to  be 
an  exact  copy  of  the  future  event,  it  is  impofiible 
that  this  fpecies  of  forefight  fliould  not  be  converted 
into  a  general  foundation  of  reafoning.  We  cannot 
take  a  fingle  fiep  upon  this  fabjeft,  which  does  not 
partake  of  the  fpecies  of  operation  we  denominate 
abflradiion.  Till  we  have  been  led  to  connder  the 
rifmg  of  the  fun  to-morrow  as  an  incident  of  the 
fame  fpecies  as  its  rinng  to-day,  we  cannot  deduce 
from  it  'limilar  confequences.  It  is  the  bafmefs  of 
icience  to  carry  this  talk  of  generalifation  to  its  far- 
thefl  extent,,  and  to  reduce  the  diverfified  events  cf 
the  univerfe    to  a  fmall  number  of  original  principles. 

Let  us  proceed  to  apply  thefe  reafonings  concern- 
ing matter  to  the  iliuitraticn  of  the  theory  of  mind. 
Is  it  pofuble  in  tliis  latter  theory,  as  in.  the  former 
fubje6t,  ta  difcover  any  general  prin.  iples  ?  Can  in- 
tellect be  made  a  topic  of  fcience  ?  Are  we  able  to 
reduce  the  multiplied  phenomena  of  mind  to  any 
certain  ftandard  pf  reafoning  ?  If  the  affirmative  of 
thefe  queftions  be  conceded,  the  inevitable  confe- 
cuence  appears  to  be,  that  m.ind,  as  well  as  matter, 
exhibits  a  conllant  conjundlion  of  events,  and  aiFords 
a  reafonable  prefum.ption  to  the  necelTary  conned;ion 
of  thofe  events.  It  is  of  no  importance  chat  we  can- 
not fee  the  ground  of  that  connection,  or  imagine 
how  propofitions  and  reafoning,  when  prefented  to 
the  mind  of  a  percipient  being,  are  able  by  neceffary 
confequence  to  generate  volition  and  animai  motion  ; 
for,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  above  reafonings,  we 
are  equally  incapable  of  perceiving  the  ground  of  con> 
ne6lion  between  any  two  events  in  the  material  uni- 
verfe, the  CGmmon  and  received  opinion  that  we  do 
perceive  fucli  ground  of  connedlicn  being  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  a  vulgar  prejudice. 

That  mind  is  a  topic  of_  fcience  may   be  argued 
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from  all  thofe  branches  of  literature  and  enquiry 
which  have  mind  for  their  fubjecl.  What  fpecies 
of  amufsment  or  inllrudion  would  hiilory  arTord  us, 
if  there  were  no  gr-ound  of  inference  from  moral 
caufes  to  elFeclsj  if  certain  temptations  and  induce- 
ments did  not  in  all  ages  and  climates  produce  a  cer- 
tain feries  of  atlions,  if  we  \yere  unable  to  trace 
conne4?lion  and  a  principle  of  unity  in  men's  tem- 
pers, propenfities  and  tranfaclions  ?  The  amufement 
would  be  inferior  to  that  which  we  derive  from  the 
perufal  of  a  chronological  table,  where  events  have 
no  order  but  thai:  of  time  ;  fmce,  however  the 
chronologifl:  may  neglect  to  mark  the  internal  con- 
nedtion  between  fucceilive  tranfaftions,  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  bulled  in  fupplying  that  connec- 
tion from  memory  or  imagination  :  but  the  very 
idea  of  fuch  ccnnedlion  would  never  have  fuggeil- 
ed  itfelf,  if  we  had  never  found  the  fource  of  that 
idea  in  experience.  The  inilruclion  arifing  from 
the  perufal  of  hifbory  would  be  abfolutely  none  ; 
fmce  inftrudlion  implies  in  its  very  nature  the  clalT- 
ing  and  generaliling  of  objefts.  But,  upon  the  fup- 
poficion  on  'which  we  are  arguing,  all  objeds  v/ould 
be  unconnefted  and  disjund,  without  the  poffibility 
of  affording  any  grounds  of  reafoning  or  principles 
of  fcience. 

The  idea  correfpondent  to  the  term  charafter  in- 
evitably includes  in  it  the  affumption  of  neceffary 
connection.  The  character  of  any  man  is  the  refult 
of  a  long  feries  of  irnprelTions  communicated  to  his 
mind,  and  modifying  it  in  a  certain  manner,  fo  as 
to  enable '  us,  a  number  of  thefe  modifications  and 
imprelTions  being  given,  to  predict  his  conduct. 
Hence  arife  his  temper  and  habits,  refpecting  which 
v/e  reafonably  conclude,  that  they  will  not  be  ab- 
ruptly fuperfeded  and  reverfed  ;  and  that,  if  they 
ever  be  reverfed,  it  will  not  be  accidentally,  but  in 
ccnfeqaence  of  feme  fircng  reafon  perfuading,  or 
fome  exraordinary  event   modifying  his  mind,      if 
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there  were  not  this  original  and  eiTential  connection 
between  motives  and  actions,  and,  which  forms  one 
particular  branch  of  this  principle,  between  men's  pad 
and  future  actions,  there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
character,  or  as  a  ground  of  inference  enabling  us  to 
predict  what  men  would  be  from  v/hat  they  have  been. 
From  the  fame  idea  of  necefTary  connection  arife 
all  the  fchemes  of  policy,  i.>  confequence  of  which 
men  propofe  to  themfelves  by  a  certain  plan  of  con- 
duct to  prevail  upon  others  to  become  the  tools  and 
inilruments  of  their  purpofes.  All  the  arts  of  court- 
fhip  and  flattery,  of  playing  upon  men's  hopes  and 
fears,  proceed  upon  the  fuppofition  that  mind  is  fub- 
ject  to  certain  laws,  and  that,  provided  we  be  ikilfui 
and  affiduous  enough  in  applying  the  caufe,  the  effect 
will  inevitably  follow. 

Laftly,  the  idea  of  moral  difcipline  proceeds  en- 
tirely upon  this  principle.  If  1  carefully  perfuade, 
exhort,  and  exhibit  motives  to  another,  it  is  be- 
eaufe  I  believe  that  motives  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
fluence his  condu6l.  If  I  reward  or  punifa  him, 
either  with  a  view  to  his  own  improvement  or  as 
an  example  to  others,  it  is  becaufe  I  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  rewards  and  punifhments  are  calculated 
in  their  ov^n  nature  to  aiFecl  the  fentiments  and  prac- 
tices ofmankind. 

There  is  but  one  conceivable  objeftion  againft  the 
inference  fi'om  thefe  premifes  to  the  necefpxty  of  human 
actions.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  '*  though  there  is 
a  real  connection  between  motives  and  adions,  yet 
this  connection  may  not  amount  to  a  certainty,  and  of 
confequence  the  mind  flill  retains  an  inherent  aftivity 
by  which  it  can  at  pleafure  diiiblve  this  connection. 
Thus  for  example,  when  I  addrefs  argument  and  per- 
faaPion  to  my  neighbour  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  cer- 
tain fpecies  ofconduiil,  I  do  it  not  with  a  certain  ex- 
pedatioh  of  fnccefs,  and  am  not  utterly  difappointed 
if  my  efforts  fidl  of  their  eiTed.  I  make  a  referve  for 
3  csrtaia  H^culty  cf  liberty  he  is  fuppofed  to  poiTef^ 
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which  may  at  laft  counterad  the  bell  digefted  pro- 
jeas." 

But  in  this  obje6lion  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to 
th&  cafe  of  mind.  It  is  juil  fo  in  matter.  1  fee  a  part 
only  of  the  premifes,  and  therefore  can  pronounce  only 
with  uncertainty  upon  the  conclufion.  A-  philofophi- 
cal  experiment;,  which  has  fucceeded  a  hundred  times, 
may  altogether  fail  in  the  next  trial.  But  ^vhat  does 
the  philoiopher  conclude  from  this  ?  Not  that  there  is 
a  liberty  of  choice  in  his  retort  and  his  materials,  by 
which  they  baffie  the  beil  formed  expectations.  Not 
that  the  connexion  between  effects  and  caufes  is  im- 
perfedl,  and  that  part  of  the  eifea  happens  without 
a  caufe.  But  that  there  was  fome  other  caufe  concern- 
ed, whofe  operation  he  did  not  perceive,  but  which 
a  frefh  inveftigation  will  probably  lay  open  to  him. 
V/hen  the  fcience  of  the  material  univerfe  was  in  its 
infancy,  men  were  fuiFiciently  prompt  to  refer  events 
to  accident  and  chance  ;  but  the  farther  they  have 
extended  their  enquiries  and  obfervation,  the  more 
reafon  they  have  found  to  conclude  that  every  thing 
takes  place  according  to  neceilary  and  univerfal  laws. 

The  cafe  is  exaclly  parallel,  with  refpe6l  to  mind. 
The  politician  and  the  philofopher,  however  they  may 
fpeculati vely  entertain  the  opinion  of  free  will,  never 
think  of  introducing  it  into  their  fcheme  of  account- 
ing for  events.  If  an  incident  turn  out  otherwife  than 
they  expefced,  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  there 
was  fome  unobferved  bias,  fome  habit  of  thinking, 
iome  prejudice  of  education,  fome  fingular  ailbciation 
of  ideas,  that  difapointed  their  prediction  j  and,  if  they 
be  of  an  aClive  and  enterpriiing  temper,  they  return j, 
like  the  natural  philofopher,  to  fearch  out  the  fecret 
fpring  of  this  unlocked  for  event. 

The  reflections  into  which  we  have  entered  upon 
the  do<ftnne  of  caufes,  not  only  afford  us  a  fimple  and 
impreffive  argument  in  favour  of  the  dodrine  of  ne- 
ceffity,  but  fuggeft  a  very  obvious  reafon  why  the 
^odrine  oppofice  to  tliis  lus  been  in  a  certain  degree 
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the  general  opinion  of  nTankind.  It  has  appeared  that 
the  idea  of  neceffary  connexion  between  events  of  any 
fort  is  the  lellbn  of  experience,  and  the  vulgar  never 
arrive  at  the  univsrfal  application  of  this  principle 
even  to  the  phenomena  of  the  material  univerfe.  In 
the  eafieli  and  moH  familia.r  inftances,  fuch  as  the  im- 
pinging of  one  ball  of  matter  upon  another  and  its 
coniequences,  they  willingly  admit  the  interference  ' 
of  chance,  or  an  event  uncaufed.  In  this  inftance 
however,  as  both  the  impulfe  and  its  eiFe6ls  are  fub- 
jefls  of  obfervation  to  the  fenfes,  they  readily  imagine 
that  they  perceive  the  abfolute  principle  which  caufes 
motion  to  be  communicated  from  the  firll  ball  to  the 
fecond.  Now  the  very  fame  prejudice  and  precipitate 
conciulion,  which  induce  them  to  believe  that  they 
difcover  the  principle  of  motion  in  objects  of  {enfe,  ' 
acl  in  an  oppolite  diredlion  VN^ith  refpedl  to  fuch  ob- 
jefls  as  cannot  be  fubjecled  to  the  examination  of 
{qpSs.  The  manner  in  which  an  idea  er  propofition. 
faggefced  to  the  mind  of  a  percipient  being  produces 
animal  motion  they  never  fee ;  and  therefore  readily 
conclude  that  there  is  no  neceilary  connedlion  between 
thefe  events. 

But,  if  the  vulgar  will  univerfally  be  found  to  Ije 
the  advocates  of  free  will,  they  are  not  lefs  ftrongly, 
however  inconiiilently,  imprened  with  the  belief  of 
the  doftrine  of  necelTity.  It  is  a  v/ell  known  and  a 
juft  obl'ervation,  that,  v/ere  it  not  for  the  exiilence  of 
general  laws  to  v/hich  the  events  of  the  material  uni- 
verfe always  conform,  man  could  never  have  been  - 
either  a  reafoning  or  a  j.noral  beini.  The  moil:  con- 
iiderable  actions  of  our  lives  are  dire£led  by  foresight. 
It  is  becaufe  he  forefees  the  regular  fucceffion  of  the 
feafons,  that  the  farmer  fows  his  lield,  and  after -the 
expiration  of  a  certain  term  expedls  a  crop.  There 
v/OL;ld  be  no  kindnefs  in  my  adminiftering  food  to  the 
hungry,  and  noinjuftice  in  my  thriTcing  adrav/nfvvord  . 
againll  the  bofom  of  my  friend^  if  it  Vy-ere   not  the.: 
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titablillied  quality  of  food  to  nourlfli,  and  of  a  fvvord 
to  wound.  • 

Buti>the  regularity  of  events  in  the  material  uni- 
verfe  will  not  of  itfelf  afford  a  fufficient  foundation  of 
morality  and  prudence.  The  voluntary  condudl  of 
our  neighbours  enters  for  a  fliare,  into  alrrtbft  all  thofe 
calculations  upon  which  our  plans  and  determinations 
are  founded.  U  voluntary  condu£l,  as  well  as  ma- 
terial impuife,  were  not  fubje(5led  to  general  laws, 
included  in  the  fyftem  of  caufe  and  efFecl,  and  a  le- 
gitimate topic  of  prediction  and  forefight,  the  cer- 
tainty of  events  in  the  material  univerfe  v/ould  be  pro- 
duclive  of  little  benefit.  But  in  reality  the  mind  palTes 
fi-om  one  of  tliefe  topics  of  fpeculation  to  the  othen, 
without  accurately  diftributing  them  into  claiTes,  _or 
imagining  that  there  is  any  diiference  in  the  certainty 
with  which  they  are  attended.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  mofr  uninllru(?ced  peafant  or  artifan  is  practically 
a  necefTarian.  The  farmer  calculates  as-  fecurely  upon 
the  inclination  of  mankind  to  buy  his  corn  when  it  is 
brought  into  the  market,  as  upon  the  tendency  of  the 
feafons  to  ripen  it.  The  labourer  no  more  fufpecis 
that  his  employer  will  alter  his  mind  and  not  pay  him 
his  daily  wages^  than,  he  fufpecls  that  his  tools  v/ill 
refufe  to  perform  thofe  fan^ftions  to-day,  in  which  they 
were  ye;^crJay  employed  with  faccefs*. 

Another  argument  in  fivonr  of  the  doctrine  of  ne-- 
ceility,  not  lefs  clear  and  irrefiftible  than  that  from  the 
confideraiion  of  caufe  and  effect,  will  arife  from  a 
reference  to  the  nature  of  voluntary  action.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  animal  fyilem  diftribute  themfelves  into 
two  great  clailes,  voluntary  and  involuntary.  ''  Vo- 
luntary  action,"    as   we  formerly  obferved  f ,    **  ia, 

*    2^ke  reader  ^willflnd  the  fubjfiance  of  the  above  argtk- 
7ne'nts  in   a.  -more   diffuji-ve  form,   i?i  Hume'' s   Enquiry  con- 
cerning Human  XJnderftanding,  being  the  third  tart  of  hi-^..: 
Efiays,  "  '         '  ^ 

t   Book  I,  Qhap,  Y,p.  6.2. 
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where  the  event  is  forefeen  previoufiy  to  its  occur- 
reifce,  and  the  idea  of  cert?in  confequences  to  refnlt 
is  the  occafton  or  caufe  to  which  the  action  is  indebted 
for  its  exigence. '' 

Here  then  the  advocates  of  intellectual  liberty  Lave 
a  clear  dilemma  propofed  to  their  choice.  They 
mull;  afcribe  this  freedom,  this  imperfect  connection 
of  eitects  and  caufes,  either  to  our  voluntary  or  our 
involuntary  actions.  They  have  alrer.dy  made  their 
determination.  They  are  aware  that  to  afcribe  free- 
dom to  that  which  is  involuntary,  even  if  the  alTump- 
tion could  be  maintained,  would  be  altogether  foreign 
to  the  great  fubjects  of  moral,  theological  or  political 
enquiry.  M?n  would  not  be  in  any  degree  more  an 
ag.ent  or  an  accountable  being,  though  it  could  be 
proved  that  all  his  involuntary  motions  fprung  up  in 
a  fortuitous  and  capricious  manner. 

But  on  the  other  hand  to  afcribe  freedom  to  our 
voluntary  adions  is  an  exprefs  contraditflon  in  terms. 
No  miotion  is  voluntary  any  farther  than  it  is  ac- 
companied with  intention  and  defign,  and  aovvs  from 
the  apprehenfion  of  an  end  to  be  accomplifhed.  So 
far  as  it  flows  in  any  degree  from  another  fource,  it 
is  involuntary.  The  new-born  infant  forefees  no- 
thing, therefore  all  his  motions  are  involuntary.  A 
perfon  arrived  at  maturity  takes  an  extenfive  furvey 
cf  the  confequences  of  his  adlions,  therefore  he  is 
eminently  a  voluntary  and  rational  being.  If  any 
part  of  my  conduct  be  deftltiits  of  all  foreiight  cf  the 
cfr:cl:s  to  relalt,  who  is  there  that  aicribes  to  it  de- 
pravl-.;y  and  vice  ?  Xerxes  acted  juft  as  foberly  as  fuch 
a  reafoner,  when  he  caufed  his  attendants  to  infiid 
a  thoufand  lailies  on  the  v.-aves  of  the  J-Ieliefpont. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  nece  I;ty  will  be  fiill 
more  evident,  if  v/e  coniider  the  abfurdity  of  the  op- 
pofite  hypotheiis.  One  of  its  principal  ingredients  is 
felf-det?^ination.  Liberty,  in  an  imperfect  and  po- 
pular {en('2,  is  afcribed  to  the  motions  of  the  animal 
ij^ilem,  v/hen  they  refdt   from  the  foreiightand  de- 
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liberation  of  the  intelkft,  ar.d  not  from  external  com- 
pulfion.     It  is  in  this  fenfe  tliat  the  word  is  commonly 
ufsd  in  moral  and  political  reafoning.     Priiiofophical 
reafoners    therefore,  who  have   defird   lo   vi;;diGate 
the   property    of  freedom,  not  only   to  our  externril 
motions,  but  to    the  ads    of  the  mind,  have  been  ob- 
liged to  repeat  this  procefs.     Our  external  adlions  are 
then  faid  to  be  frdQ,  when  they  truly  refuit  from   the 
determination   of  the  mind.     If  our  volitions,  or  in- 
ternal a£ls  be  alfo  free,  they  mufl:  in  like  manner  re- 
fuit from  the  determination  of  the  mind,  or,  in  other 
words,  '*  the  mind  in  adopting  them'*  muH  be  '^  {elf- 
deter  ivAntd.''*     Nownothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  that  in  which  the  mind   exereifes  its    freedom, 
mufl  be  an  a£l  of  the  mind.     Liberty  therefore  accord- 
ing to  this  hypothecs  confiHsin  this,  that  every  choice 
we  make  has  been  chofen  by  us,  and  every  ad  cf  the 
mind  been  preceded   and    produced    by  an  ad  of  the 
mind.     This   is  fo  true,  that  in  reality  the  ultimate 
ad  is  not  fiyled   fi^ee  from  any  quality  of  its  ov.n,  but 
becaufe  the  mind  in  adopting  it  was  felf-determined, 
that  is,  becaufe  it  was  preceded  by  another  ad.     The 
ultimate  ad  refui ted  completely  from  the  determina- 
tion that   was  its   precurfor.     It  was  itfelf  necefiary  | 
and,  if  we  would  look  for  freedom,  it  mufl  be  in   the 
preceding  ad.     But  in  that  preceding  ad  alfo,  if  the 
mind  Vv  ere  free,    it  was  felf-determined,  that  is,  this 
volition  was  chofen  by  a  preceding,  volition,  and  by 
the  fame  reafoning  this  alio  by  another  antecedent  to 
itfelf.    All  the  ads,  except  the  firft,  v/ere  necelTary^ancl 
foilov/ed  each  other  as  inevitably  as  the  links  of  a  chain 
do, when  the  firft  link  is  drawn  forward.  But  thenneitlicr 
was  this  fril  act  free,  unlefs  the  mind  in    adopting  it 
were  felf-determined,    that  is,     unlefs   this  act  were 
chofen  by  a  preceding  act.     Trace  back  the  chain  as 
far  as   you   pieafe,    evtry  act   at  vvhich  ycu  arrive  is 
necefiary.     'i'hat   act,     which  gives  the  character  ci' 
freedom  to  the    whole,    can     never  be   diiccvcred  3 
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and,  if  it  could,  in  its  own  nature  includes  a  coii-' 
tradiction. 

Another  idea  which  belongs  to  the  hypothefis  of 
free  will,  is,  that  the  mind  is  not  neceffarily  inclined 
tiiis  way  or  that  by  the  motives  which  are  prefented  to 
it,  by  the  clearnefs  -or  obfcurity  with  which  they  are 
apprehended,  or  by  the  temper  and  character  ,  which 
preceding  habits  may  have  generated  ;  but  that  by  its 
inherent  activity  it  is  equally  capable  of  proceeding 
either  way  and  paffes  to  its  determination  from  a 
previous  ftate  of  abfolute  indifference.  Now  what  fort 
of  activity  is  that  which  is  equally  inclined  to  all  kinds 
of  actions  ?  Let  us  fuppofe  a  particle  of  matter  endow- 
ed with  an  inherent  propenfity  to  motion.  This  pro- 
penfity  muft  either  be  to  move  in  one  particular  direc- 
tion, and  then  it  mull  for  ever  move  in  that  direction 
unlefs  counteracted'by  fome  external  imprellion  ;  or  it 
muft  have  an  equal  tendency  to  all  directions,  and  then 
the  refult  muft  be  a  ftate  of  perpetual  reft. 

The  abfurdity  of  this  confequence  is  fo  evident, 
that  the  advocates  of  intellectual  liberty  have  endea- 
voured to  deftroy  its  force  by  means  of  a  diftinftion. 
'-^  Motive,"  it  has  been  faid,  ^' is  indeed  the  occafion, 
the  Ji?te  qua  -non  of  volition,  but  it  has  no  inherent 
power  to  compel  volition.  Its  influence  depends  upon 
the  free  and  unconftrained  furrender  of  the  mind.  Be- 
tween oppofite  motives  and  confiderations  the  mind 
can  choofe  as  it  pleafes,  and  by  its  determination  can 
convert  the  motive  which  is  weak  and  infufhcient  in  the 
comparifon  into  the  ftrongeft."  But  this  hypothefis 
will  be  found  exceedingly  inadequate  to  the  purpofe 
for  which  it  is  produced.  Motives  mufteitherhaveane- 
ceiTary  and  irrefiftible  influence,  or  they  can  have  none. 

For,  firft,  it  muft  be  remembered,  ttiat  the  ground 
or  reafon  of  any  event,  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  muft 
becontained  among  the  circumftances  which  precede 
that  event.  The  mind  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  ftate  of 
previous  indincrence,  and  therefore  cannot  be,  in  it- 
felf  confidered,  the  fource  of  the  particular  choice  that 
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is  made.  There  is  a  motive  on  one  fide  and  a  motive 
on  the  other :  and  between  thefe  lie  the  true  groimd 
■and  realbn  of  preference.  But,  wherever  there  is  ten- 
-dency  to  preference,  there  may  be  degrees  of  ten- 
dency. U  the  degrees  be  equal,  preference  cannot 
follow^  :  it  is  equivalent  to  the  putting  equal  weights 
into  the  oppofite  fcales  of  a  balance,  if  one  of  tliem 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  preference  than  the  other, 
that  which  has  the  greateft  tendency  muft  ultimately 
prevail.  When  two  things  are  balanced  againil:  each 
otxier,  fo  much  amc-unt  may  be  conceived  to  be  fir-uck 
ciffrom  each  fide  as  exiils  in  thefmaller  fum,  and  the 
overplus  that  belongs  to  the  greater  is  all  that  truly 
enters  into  the  consideration. 

Add  to  this,  fecondly,  that,  if  motive  have  not  a 
neceiTary  influence,  it  is  altogether  fuperfluous.  The 
mind  cannot  Rril  choofe  to  be  influenced  by  a  motive., 
and  afterwards  fubmit  to  its  operation  :  for  in  that  cafe 
the  preference  would  belong  wholly  to  this  previous 
■volition.  The  determination  would  in  reality  be 
complete  in  the  firil  initance;  and  the  motive,  which. 
came  in  afterwards,  might  be  the  pretext,  but  could  " 
not  be  the  true  loiirce  of  the  proceeding  *. 

Laftly,  it  may  be  obferved  upon  the  hypothefis  of 
fi-ee  v/iil,  that  the  whole  fyflem  is  built  upon  adifrinc- 
tion  where  there  is  no  difference,  to  wit,  a  diflindion 
between  the  intelleclual  and  adive  powers  of  the  m.ind. 
A  myfterious  philofophy  taught  men  to  fuppofe,  that, 
when  the  underlUnding  had  perceived  any  cbjeft  to  be 
-defirable,  there  v,  as  need  of  feme  dillinct  power  to  put 
the  body  in  motion.  But  reafon  finds  no  ground  for 
this  fuppofition  ;  nor  is  it  polTible  to  conceive,  that, 
in  the  cafe  of  an  inteiieciual  faculty  placed  in  an  aptly 
organifed  body,  preference  can  exifl,  together  with  a 
conicioufnefs,  gained   from  experience,  of  our  power 

*  T,be  argume?it  from  the  impojjlbility  cf  free  nx:ill  is 
treaied  'with  great  force  cf  reafoning  in  ionaib^n,  Fd- 
fjard's  Enquirv  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

Vol.  L       *  Cc 
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to  obtain  the  object  preferred,  without  a  certain  mo- 
tion of  the  animal  frame  being  the  neceffary  refult. 
We  need  only  attend  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
terms  in  order  to  perceive  that  the  will  is  merely,  -as  it 
has  been  happily  termed,  ''  the  lall  acft  of  the  under- 
ilanding*,"  '*  one  of  the  difterent  cafes  of  the  affo- 
ciation  of  ideas |."  What  indeed  is  preference,  but 
a  perception  of  fomething  that  really  inheres  or  is 
fappofed  to  inhere  in  the  obje6ls  themielves  'i  It  is  the 
judo-ment,  true  or  erroneous,  which  the  mind  makes 
refpecting  fuch  things  as  are  brought  into  comparifon 
with  each  other.  Ihis  is  indeed  the  fame  principle  as 
was  ellablifhed  upon  a  former  occafion,  when  we  un* 
dertook  to  prove  that  the  voluntary  actions  of  men 
originate  in  their  opinions  |:.  But,  if  this  fact  had 
been  fufiiciently  attended  to,  the  freedom  of  the  will 
would  never  have  been  gravely  maintained  by  phiio- 
fophical  writers  ;  fmce  no  man  ever  imagined  that  we 
were  free  to  feel  or  not  to  feel  animpreiiion  made  upon 
our  organs,  and  to  believe  or  not  to  believe  a  propofi- 
tion  demonfa-ated  to  our  underilanding. 

Itrnuil  be  unneceiTary  to  add  any  thing  farther  on 
this  head,  unlefs  it  be  a  momentary  recolledion  of  the 
fort  of  benefit  that  freedom  of  the  v.^ili  would  confer 
upon  us,  fuppofing  it  pofHble.  Man  being,  as  we 
have  here  found  him  to  be,  a  creature,  whole  aclions 
flow  from  the  fimpleft  principle,  and  who  is  governed 
by  the  apprehenfions  of  his  underilanding,  nothing 
farther  is  requifite  but  the  improvement  of  his  rea- 
foning  faculty,  to  make  him  virtuous  and  happy.  But 
did  he  poffefs  a  faculty  independent  of  the  underiland- 
ing, and  capable  of  reiiiling  from  mere  caprice  the 
moil  powerful  arguments,  the  beil  education  and  the 
moil  fedulous  iniVudion  might  be  of  no  ufe  to  him. 
This  freedom  we  ihall  eafily  perceive  to  be  his  bane 
and  his  curie;  and  the  only  hope  of  lailing  benefit  to 
thefpecies  would  be,  by  dravv^ing  clofer  the  connection 

*  Clarke,  \  Hartley,  %  l^ooil,  Chaj>.  Y, 
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between  the  external  motions  and  the  underllanding-, 
wholly  to  extirpate  it.  The  virtuous  man,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  improvement,  will  be  under  the  con- 
ftant  influence  of  fixed  and  invariable  principles ;  and 
fuch  a  being  as  v.'e  conceive  God  to  be,  can  never  ia 
any  one  infiance  have  exercifed  this  liberty,  that  is^ 
can  never  have  adted  in  a  fooiiili  and  tyrannical  man- 
ner. Freedom  of  the  will  is  abfardly  reprefented  as 
necefTary  to  render  the  mind  fufceptible  of  moral  prin- 
ciples ;  but  in  reality,  fo  far  as  we  act  with  liberty,, 
fo  far  as  we  are  independent  of  motives,  our  condudl 
is  as  independent  of  mo.-ality  as  it  is  of"reafon,  nor 
is  it  poflible  that  we  fnould  deferve  either  pj^ife  or 
blame  for  a  proceeding  thus  capricious  and  indifcL- 
piinable. 


CHAP.   vm. 

INFERENCES  FROM  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  KECESSITT. 

Ic/ea  it  fu^lgejis  to  us  of  the  uni^verfe. — Influence  on  cur 
mcraL  ideas  :— -action — --virtue — exertion — perfnajion—^ 
exhortation — ardour — complacence  and  a--verJjo?z—pu^ 
nifbmenf — repentance — praife  and  blame — intelleSiual 
tran.jaillifj, — Language  of  ',7ecej[jlty  recommended. 

CONSIDERING  then  the  doarine  of  moral 
nsceiTity  as  fulTkiently  eftabiillied,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  the  confequences  that  are  to  be  deduced  from: 
it.  This  vie vv  of  things  prefents  us  with  an  idea  of 
the  univerfe  as  connefted  and  cemented  in  ail  its  parts, 
nothing  in  the  boundiefs  progrefs  of  things  being 
capable  of  happening  othervvife  than  it  has  aaually 
happened.  In  the  life  of  every  human  being  there  is 
a  chain  of  caufes,  generated  in'the  lapfe  of  ages  which 
preceded  his  birth,  and  going  on  in  regular  procelTion 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  exiftence,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  it  was  impomble  for  him  to  ad  in 
any  inllance  otherwife  than  he  has  adled. 
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Txhe  contrary  of  this  having  been  the  conception 
oftheiTiafs  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  the  ideas  of 
contingenc}'  and  accident  having  perpetually  obtruded 
themfeives,  the  eflabliil-ied  language  of  morality  has 
been  univerfally  tin61;ured  with  this  error.  It  will 
therefore  be  of  no  trivial  importance  to  enquire  how 
much  of  this  language  is  founded  in  tlietruch  of  things, 
and  how  much  of  what  is  exprelTed  by  it  is  purely  ima- 
ginary. Accuracy  of  language  is  the  indifpenfable 
prerequiiite  of  found  knowledge,  and  without  atten- 
tion to  that  fubjecl  we  can  never  afcertain  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  confequences  of  neceility. 

F'uii  thea  it  appears,  that,  in  the  emphatical  and 
jefin.ed  i'srSs  in  which  the  word  has  fometimes  been 
tifed,,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  atlion.  Man  is  in 
no  cafe,  irriclly  fpeaking,  the  beginner  of  any  event 
cr  feries  of  events  that  takes  place  in  the  univerfe, 
but  only  the  vehicle  through  vv-hich  certain  caufes 
operate,  which  caufes,  if  he  were  fuppofed  not  to  ex- 
ill,  would  ceafe  to  operate.  Aftion  however,  in  its 
more  fmiple  and  obvious  fenfe,  is  fcfHciently  real,  and 
exifts  equally  both  in  mdnd  and  in  matter.  When  a 
ball  upon  a  billiard-beard  is  flruck  by  the  mace,  and 
afterwards  impinges  upon  a  fecond  balL  the  ball  which 
v/as  firft  in  motion  is  faid  to  a6l  upon  the  fecond, 
though  it  operate  in  the  ftridleft  conformity  to  the 
impreiiion  it  received,  and  the  motion  it  communicates 
be  precifely  determined  by  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe.  Exaiftly  fnniiar  to  this,  upon  the  principles  al- 
ready explained,  are  the  aftions  of  the  human  mind. 
Mind  is  a  real  caufe,  an  indifpeni^ible  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  the  univerfe  ;  but  not,,  as  has  fom.etim.es  been 
fuppofed,  a  caufe  of  that  paramount  defcription,  as  to 
fuperfede  all  neceiTities,  and  be  itfelf  fubjed  to  no 
laws  and  methods  of  operation.  Upon  the  hypothefis 
of  a  God,  it  is  not  the  choice,  apprehenfion  or  judg- 
ment of  that  being,  fo  properly  as  the  truth  which  was 
the  foundation  of  that  judgment,  that  has  been  the 
fource  of  ail  contingent  and  particular  exiftences.     His 
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exirrence,  ifneceffary,  was  neceiTary  only  ?J  the  fen- 
forium  of  truth  and  the  medium  of  its  operation. 

Is  this  view  of  things  incompatible  with  the  exis- 
tence of  virtue  ? 

If  by  virtue  v\^e  underfland  the  operation  of  an  in- 
telligent being  in  the  exercife  of  an  optional  power, 
fo  that  under  the  fame  precife  circumftances  it  might 
or  might  not  have  taken  place,  undoubtedly  it  will  an- 
nihilate it. 

Bat  the  doflrine  of  neceffity  does  not  overturn  the 
nature-of  things.  Happinefs  and  mifery,  \vifdom  and 
error  will  fliil  be  diftind  from  each  other,  and  there 
will  iUli  be  a  connedlion  between  them.  Wherever 
there  is  diftintiion  there  is  ground  for  preference  and 
deiire,  or  on  the  contrary  for  negledt  and  averfion. 
Happinefs  and  wifdom  will  be  objefts  worthy  to  be 
defired,  mifery  and  error  v/orthy  to  be  difiiked.  If 
therefore  by  virtue  v/e  mean  that  principle  which  af- 
ferts  the  preference  of  the  former  over  the  latter,  its 
reality  will  remain  undiminifhed  by  the  dod'trine  of 
necelTity. 

Virtue,  if  we  would  reafon  accurately,  fhould  per- 
haps be  conlidered  by  us   in  the  firit  inftance  objec- 
tively, rather  than   as  modifying  any  particular  be- 
ings *.      Virtuous  condufl,  is  conduct  propofmg   ta 
itfelf  a  certain  end  :  by  its  tendency  to  anfwer  that  end 
its^ value  and  purity  are  to  be  tried.     Its   purpofe  is. 
the  produftion  of  happinefs,  and  the   aptitude  or  in- 
aptitude of  particular  beings  in  this  refpeft,  will  de- 
cide their  importance  in  the  fcale  of  exidence.     This 
aptitude  is  ufually  termed  capacity  or  power.     Now 
power  in  the  fenfe  of  the  hypothecs  of  liberty  is  alto* 
gether  chimerical.     Bat  power  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it- 
is  fometimes  affirmed  of  inanimate  fubllances,  is  equal-«;_ 
ly  true  of  thofe  which  are  animate.     A  candlellick  has 
the  power  or  capacity  of  retaining  a  candle  in  a   per- 
pendicular direflion.     A  knife  has   a  capacity  of  cut- 

*   BcckU,   Cba^AY, 
C  c  2. 
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ting.  In  the  fame  manner  a  human  being  has  a  capa- 
city of  walking  :  though  it  may  be  no  more  true  of 
him,  than  of  the  inanimate  fubitance,  that  he  has  an 
option  te  exercife  or  not  to  exercife  that  capacity. 
Again,  there  are  diiferent  degrees  as  well  as  different 
clalfes  of  capacity.  One  knife  is  better  adapted  for 
the  purpofes  of  cutting  than  another. 

There  are  two  condderations  relative  to  any  parti- 
cular being,  that  generate  approbation,  and  this  whe- 
ther the  being  be  poiTeffsd  of  confcioufnefs  or  no. 
T hefe  conliderations  are  capacity  and  the  application  of 
capacity.  We  approve  of  a  fharp  knife  rather  than  a 
blunt  one,  becaufe  its  capacity  is  greater.  We  ap- 
prove of  its  being  employed  in  carving  food,  rather 
than  in  maiming  men  or  other  animals,  becaufe  that 
application  of  its  capacity  is  preferable.  But  all  ap- 
probation or  preference  is  relative  to  utility  or  ge- 
neral good.  A  knife  is  as  capable  as  a  man  of  bemg 
emplo}  ed  in  purpofes  of  utility,  and  the  one  is  no 
more  free  than  the  other  as  to  its  employment.  The 
mode  in  which  a  knife  is  made  fubfervient  to  thefe 
purpofes  is  by  material  impulfe.  The  mode  in  which 
a  man  is  made  fubfervient  is  by  inducement  and  per- 
fuafiOn.  But  both  are  equally  the  affair  ofneceliity. 
The  man  differs  from  the  knife,  as  the  iron  candieliick 
differs  from  the  brafs  one  ;  he  has  one  more  way  of 
being  aded  upon.  This  adltionai  way  in  man  is  mo^ 
tive,  in  the  caudleHiick  is  magnetifm. 

Virtue  is  a  term  which  has  been  appropriated  to 
defcribe  the  efreiis  produced  by  men  under  the  influ- 
ence of  motives  in  promoting  the  gene  al  good:  it 
defcribes  the  application  of  fentient  and  human  capa- 
city, and  not  the  appilcation  of  capacity  in  inanimate 
iubilaRces.  The  \vord,  thus  explained,  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  rather  fxmiiar  to  grammatical  diftinclion, 
than  to  real  and  philofophicai  dilFerence.  Thus  in 
Latin  bonus  is  goo  J  s.s  ailirmed  of  a  man,  ifona  is  gocd  as 
alTirmed  of  a  v/om?,n.  in  the  fame  manner  v»  e  can  as 
safdy  conceive  of  the  capacity  cf  an  inanimate  as  of 
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an  animate  fubilance  being  applied  to  the  general 
good,  and  as  accurately  defcribe  the  beft  poilible 
application  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  The  end, 
that  upon  which  the  application  depends  for  its  va- 
lue, is  the  fame  in  both  inftances.  But  we  call  the 
latter  virtue  and  duty,  and  not  the  former.  Thefc 
words  may  in  a  popular  fenfe  be  confidered  as  either 
mafculine  or  feminine,  but  never  neuter.  The  ex- 
igence of  virtue  therefore,  if  by  this  term  we  mean 
the  real  and  eternrd  difference  betv/een  virtue  and 
vice,  the  importance  of  a  virtuous  charader,  and 
the  approbation  that  is  due  to  it,  is  not  annihilated 
by  the  doftrine  of  nccelTity,  but  rather  illuftrated 
and  confirmed. 

But,  if  the  do£lrine  of  neceflity  do  not  annihilate 
virtue,  it  tends  to  introduce  a  great  change  into  our 
ideas  refpeding  it.  According  to  this  doctrine  it 
will  be  abfurd  for  a  man  to  fay,  '*  I  will  exert  my- 
felf,"  **  I  will  take  care  to  remember,"  or  even 
''  I  will  do.  this."  All  thefe  expreffions  imply  as 
if  man  were  or  could  be  fomething  eKe  than  what 
motives  make  him.  Man  is  in  reality  a  palTive, 
and  not  an  aftive  being.  In  another  fenfe  however 
he  is  fulncientjy  capable  of^  exertion.  The  opera- 
tions of  his  mind  may  be  laborious,  like  thofe  of  the 
wheel  of  a  heavy  machine  in  afcending  a  hill,  may 
even  tend  to  v/ear  out  the  fubilance  of  the  fnell  in 
which  it  adls,  without  in  the  fmalleil  degree  im- 
peaching its  pailive  charafler.  If  we  were  con- 
ftantly  aware  of  this,  our  minds  would  not  glow  lefs 
ardently  wTth  the  love  of  truth,  juftice,  happinefs 
and  mankind.  We  iliould  have  a  iirmntfs  and  fim- 
plicity  in  our  conducl,  not  wailing  itfelf  in  fruitlefs 
ilruggles  and  regrets,  not  hurried  along  with  infan- 
tine iai patience,  but  feeing  alliens  with  their  con- 
ffqirei.ces,  and  calmly  and  unrefervedly  given,  up  to 
the  influence  of  thofe  comprehenfive  views  which 
this  doctrine  infpires. 
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As  to  our  conducl  towards  others  in  inftances^ 
where  we  were  concerned  to  improve  and  meliorate 
their  mind's,  we  Ihoald  addrefs  our  reprefentacions 
and  remonftrances  to  them  with  double  confidence. 
The  believer  in  free  will  can  expoilulate  with  or 
correct  his  pupil  with  faint  and  uncertain  hopes, 
confcious  that  the  cleareft  exhibition  of  truth  is  im- 
potent, "when  brought  into  contell  with  the  unhear- 
ing  and  indifciplinabie  facalty  of  v/ill ;  or  in  reality, 
if  he  were  confiftent,  fecure  that  it  could  produce 
no  eiFeft.  The  necefTariin  on  the  contrary  em- 
ploys real  antecedents,  and  has  a  right  to  expe6i 
real  eiieds. 

But,  though  he  would  reprefent,  he  would  not  ex- 
hort, for  this  is  a  term  without  a  meaning.  He  would 
fugged  motives  to  the  mind,  but  he  would  not  call 
upon  it  to  comply,  as  if  it  had  a  power  to  comply  or 
not  to  comply.  His  oSce  would  confift  of  two  parts, 
the  exhibiticn  of  motives  to  the  purfuit  of  a  certain 
end,  and  the  delineation  of  the  eaiieil  and  moil  eftec- 
tunl  way  of  attaining  tnat  end. 

There  is  no  better  fcheme  for  enabling  us  to  per- 
ceive Ii-ow  far  any  idea  that  has  been  connected  with 
the  hypothefis  of  liberty  has  a  real  foundation,  than, 
to  tranilate  the  ufual  mode  of  expreffing  it  into  the 
language  of  neceffity.  Suppofe  the  idea  of  exhorta- 
tion, io  tranilated  to  ftand  thus  :  ''  To  enable  any 
arguments  I  may  fuggeil  to  you  to  make  a  fuitabie. 
impreJ.on,  it  is  neceifary  that  they  iliould  be  fairly 
confidered.  I  proceed  therefore  to  evince  to  you 
the  importance  of  attention,  knowing,  tiiat,  if  I 
can  aiake  this  importance  iafiiciently  manifeft,  at- 
tention will  inevitably  follow."  I  {hou-d  furely  be 
f-.i'  better  employed  in  enfarcing  directly  the  truth  t 
am  defirous  to  impreis,  than  in  having  recourfe  to  this 
circiiiLOus  mode  of  treating  attention  as  if  it  were  a 
feparate  faculty.  Attention  v/ill  in  reality  always  be 
proportionate  to  our  apprehcnfion  of  the  importance, 
of  the  fubjecl  before  us. 
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At  iirft  fight  it  may  appear  as  if,  the  moment  I  was 
iatisiied.  that  exertion  on  rny  part  was  no  better  than 
a  fidlion,  and  that  I  was  the  paiiive  inftrument  of 
caufes  exterior  to  myfeif,  I  ihould  become  indiiFerent 
to  the  objedls  which  had  hitherto  intereiied  me  tiie  moil 
deeply,  and  lofe  all  that  inflexible  perfeverance, 
which  feems  infeparable  from  great  undertakings. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  true  ilate  of  the  cafe.  The 
more  I  rciign  myfelf  to  the  influence  of  truth,  the 
clearer  will  be  my  perception  of  it.  The  lefs  I  am 
interrupted  by  queilions  of  liberty  and  caprice,  of 
attention  and  indolence,  the  more  uniform  will  be  my 
conllancy.  Nothing  could  he  more  unreafonabie  than 
that  the  fentiment  of  necefhty  lliould  produce  in  me 
a  fpirit  of  neutrality  and  indifference.  The  more 
certain  is  the  connedicn  bet^veen  effects  and  caufes, 
the  more  chearfulnefs  Hioald  I  feel  in  yielding  to  pain- 
ful and  laborious  employments. 

It  is  comrnon  for  men  impreffed  v.'ith  the  opinion 
of  free  will,  to  entertain  reientment,  indignation 
and  auger  againft  thofe'  who  fall  into  the  commil- 
fion  of  vice.  How  much  of  thefe  feelings  is  juil, 
and  how  much  erroneous  ?  The  difference  between 
virti:e  and  vice  will  equally  remain  upon  the  oppolite 
hypothefis.  Vice  thc^rcfore  muft  be  an  object  of 
rejection  and  virtue  of  preference  ;  the  one  m.ull 
be  approved  and  the  other  difapproved.  But  our 
difapprobation  of  vice  will  be  of  the  fame  nature  as 
cur  difapprobation  of  an  infedlious  diltemper. 

One  of  the  reafons  why  v/e  are  accuRomed  to  re- 
gard the  m.urderer  with  more  acute  feelings  of  dif- 
plerjljre  than  the  knife  he  employs,  is  that  we  fnd 
a  more  dangerous  property,  and  greater  caufe  for 
apprehenfion,  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  The 
knife  is  only  accidentally  an  object  of  terror,  but 
againii  the  murderer  w^e  can  never  be  enough  upon 
our  guard.  In  the  fame  manner  we  regard  the  mid- 
dle of  a  bufy  llreet  with  lefs  comiclacency  as  a  place 
for  walking  than  the  fide,  and  the  ridge  of  a  houfe 
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v/ith  mere  averfion  than  either.  Independently  there- 
fore of  the  idea  of  freedom,  naaukind  in  general 
find  in  the  enormcuilv  vicious  a  fuiiicient  m{)i;ive  of 
apprehenfioii  and  diipleafure.  With  the  addition 
of  that  idea  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  fnouid  be 
prompted  to  fentiments  cf  the  moil  intemperate  a'oK 
horrence. 

Thefe  fentiments  cbviouily  lead  to  the  prevailing 
concepdons  on  tae  fubjeft  of  punifnment*  The 
doctrine  of  necefhty  would  teach  us  to  clafs  puniih- 
ment  in  the  liil  of  the  means  we  poflefs  of  inila- 
encing  the  human  mind,  and  may  induce  us  to  en- 
quire into  its  utility  as  an  inilrument  for  reforming 
error.  The  more  the  human  mind  can  be  ihewn 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  motive,  the  more  cer- 
tain it  is  that  punifhment  will  produce  a  great  and 
unequivocal  effect.  But  the  doftrine  of  neceiTity 
will  teach  us  to  look  upon  punifhment  with  no  com- 
placence, and  at  all  times  to  prefer  the  moil:  dire<9; 
means  of  encountering  error,  the  developement  of 
truth.  Whenever  panilhment  is  employed  under  this 
fyllem,  it  will  be  employed,  not  for  any  intrinfic  re- 
commendation it  poiTefTes,  but  only  as  it  Ihall  appear 
to  conduce  to  general  utility. 

On  the  contrary  it  is  ufually  im.agined,  that,  in- 
dependently of  the  fuppofed  utility  of  punifmnient, 
there  is  proper  defert  in  the  criininal,  a  certain  £t- 
ii<t^3  in  the  nature  of  things  that  renders  pain  the  fuit- 
able  concomitant  cf  vice.  It  is  therefore  frequently 
faid,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a  murderer  fhould 
be  tranfported  to  a  defert  ifiand,  where  there  fhould 
be  no  danger  that  his  malignant  propenfities  fh.ould 
ever  again  have  opportunity  to  adt ;  but  that  it  is 
alfo  right  the  indignation  of  mankind  againft  him 
fhould  exprefs  itfelf  in  the  infiiftion  of  fome  adrual 
ignominy  and  pain.  On  the  contrary,  under  the 
fyiiem  of  neceiTity  the  terms,  guilt,  crime,  defert 
and  aecountablenefs,  in  the  abfcrad  and  general  fenfe 
in  which  they  have  fometimes  been  applied,  liave. 
no  place. 
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Correlative  to  the  feelings  of  refentment^  indig- 
nation and  anger  againit  the  offences  of  others,  are 
thofe  of  repentance,  contrition  and  forrovv  for  our 
own.  As  long  as  we  admit  of  an  eifential  difference 
between  virtue  and  vice,  no  doubt  all  erroneous 
condufl  v/hether  of  oarfelves  or  others  will  be  re- 
garded with  difapprobation.  But  it  v/ill  in  both 
cafes  be  confidered,  under  the  fyftein  of  neceiTity, 
as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  events  which  could 
not  have  been  other  wife  than  it  is.  We  ihall  there- 
fore no  more  be  difpofed  to  repent  of  our  own 
faults,  than  of  the  faults  of  others.  It  will  be  pro- 
per" to  view  them  both  as  a-flions,  injurious  to  the 
j-)ublic  good,  and  the  repetition  of  which  is  to  bs 
deprecated.  AmidH:  our  prefent  imperfetTuons  it 
will  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  recoiled  what  is  the  error 
by  which  we  are  moft  eafily  feduced.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  our  viev.  s  extend,  we  Ihall  find  iriotives 
fuilicient  to  the  praftice  of  virtue,  vrithout  a  partial 
retrofpect  to  ourfeives,  or  a  recoiieftion  of  our  own 
propenfities  and  habits. 

In  the  ideas  annexed  to  the  words  refentnient  and 
repentance  there  is  fome  mixture  of  true  judgment 
and  a  found  conception  of  the  nature  of  things. 
There  is  perhaps  itiil  more  juIUce  in  the  notions 
conveyed  by  praife  and  blame,  though  thefe  alfo 
hav^e  been  vitiated  and  diilorted  by  the  hypothefis 
of  liberty.  When  1  fpeak  of  a  beautiful  landfcape 
or  an  agreeable  fenfation,  I  employ  the  language 'of 
panegyric.  I  employ  it  ftill  more  emphatically, 
when  1  fpeak  of  a  gooci  aclion  ;  becaufe  I  amconfcious 
that  the  panegyric  to  which  it  is  jufdy  entitled  has  a 
tendency  to  procure  a  repetition  of  fuch  actions.  Sp 
far  as  praife  implies  nothing  more  than  this,  it  per- 
fc£i  accords  with  the  fevereil  philofophy.  So  far  as  it 
implies  that  the  man  coiild  have  abilained  fi-oni  the 
virtuous  adtion  I  applaud,  it  belongs  only  to  the  ds^- 
iufive  fyilem  of  liberty. 
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A  farther  confequence  of  the  do<5lrine  of  necellity  is 
its  ti'ndency  to  make  us  lurvey  all  events  with  a  tran- 
q'i.:  md  placid  temper,  and  approve  and  difapprove 
v.it.ioat  impeachment  to  our  feif-polTeffion.  It  is  true, 
that  events  may  be  contingent  as  to  any  knowledge 
we  poiTefs  refpe^ling  them,  however  certain  they  are 
in  theiPifeives.  Thus  the  advocate  of  liberty  knows 
that  his  relation  v.  as  either  loll  or  faved  in  the  great 
ilorm  that  happened  two  months  ago  ;  he  regards  this 
event  as  pail  and  certain,  and  yet  he  does  not  fail  to  be 
anxious  about  it.  But  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  all 
anxiety  and  perturbation  imply  an  imperfect  {erSe  of 
contingency,  and  a  feeling  as  if  our  eiForts  could  make 
fome  alteration  in  the  event.  When  the  perfon  recol- 
ledts  with  ciearnefs  that  the  event  is  over,  his  rnind 
grows  compofed  ;  but  prefently  he  feels  as  if  it  were 
in  the  power  of  God  or  rnan  to  alter  it,  and  his  dif- 
trefs  is  renewed.  All  that  is  more  than  this  is  the  im- 
patience of  curiofity  ;  but  philoibphy  and  reafon  have 
an  evident  tendency  to  prevent  a  afeiefs  curiofity  from 
difrurbing  our  peace.  He  therefore  who  regards  all 
things  pail,  prefent  and  to  come  as  iinVs  of  an  indiiTo- 
luble  chain,  will,  as  often  as  he  recollefts  this  com- 
preheiifive  view,  be  faperior  to  the  tumult  of  paSon  ; 
and  will  rehed;  upon  the  moral  concerns  of  mankind 
with  the  fame  ciearnefs  of  perception,  the  fame 
unalterable  iirmnefs  of  judgment,  and  the  fime  tran- 
quillity, as  we  are  accuitomed  to  do  upon  the  truths  of 
geo.iietry. 

It  wouJd  be  of  infinite  importance  to  the  caufe  of 
fcience  and  virtue  to  expreis  curieives  upon  all  occa- 
fions  in  the  language  of  neceffity.  The  contrary  lan- 
guage is  perpetually  intruding,  and  it  is  diiEcuIt  to 
fpcik  t  vo  leatences  upon  any  topic  conneited  with 
human  afiion  Vv'ithout  it.  The  exprefiions  of  both 
]r;po-.:rl-,  s  a/-3  mixed  in  inextricable  confuiion,  juil 
a:,  tiie  bsiiaf  of  both  hypotheies,  however  incompati- 
bl.?,  vali  be  f^uad  to  exhl  in  all  uiiinflrud:2d  minds.- 
The  refcrniatlcii  of  which  I  Tpeak  would  probably  be 
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found  exceedingly  praflicable  in  itfelf ;  though,  fuch 
is  the  fubtlety  of  error,  that  we  faould  at  firft  find  fe- 
veral  revifals  and  much  laborious  ftudy  neceilary  be- 
fore it  could  be  perfecbly  weeded  cat.  This  muft  be 
the  author's  apology  for  not  having  attempted  in  the 
prefent  work  what  he  recommends  to  others. 


CHAP.     IX. 

O?  THS  MECHANISM   OF  THE   HUMAN  MIND. 

feature  of  mechanifin. —  Its  claffes,  material  and  inteU 
leSual. — Material fyjlei7i ,  cr  of  ^jihrations .—T he  Intel- 
USual  ffeiti  fnofi  probable — from  the  ccnf  deration  that 
thought  ^vould  otherivife  hs  a  fuperfuity—fru??!  the 
ejlahlipe a  principles  of  reafoning  from  sffs'is  to  caufes, 
— -Objeitions  refuted, — -Thoughts  nvhich  prcduce  animal 
motion  tnay  be — 1.  in-voluntary-— 2.  unattended-  -jjith 
€onfci3ufnefs.,~-'7he  mi?id  cannot  ha~js  more  than  one 
thought  at  any  one  time. —  Ohjeoiion  to  this  affertion 
frof/i  the  cafe  of  complex  ideas- — from  'various  metiial 
operations—as  comparifon — appreherf  on .-—  Rapidity  cf 
thefuccejjion  of  ideas, — Application. —  Duration  meafur- 
ed  by  confcioufnefs. — 3.  A  dijtird'i  thought  to  each  motion 
jnay  be  unriece^'ary — apparent  frotn  the  complexity  of 
fenfihle  imprefjions .—r-The  mind  altvays  thinks. — Conclu- 
Jio?i. — The  theory  applied  to  the  phenomenon  cf  "jjctlking 
— to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. —  Of  motion  in  general. 
— Of  dreams. 

^'^HE  dotfirine  of  neceiTicy  being  admitted,  it 
follows  that  the  theory  of  the  human  mind  is 
properly,  like  the  theory  of  every  other  feries  of  events 
with  which  Vv^e  are  acquainted,  a  fyflem  ofmechanifm  ; 
undemanding  by  mechanifm  nothing  more  than  a  re-= 
gular  connexion  of  phenotr.ena  v/ithout  any  uncer- 
tainty of  evsnt,  fo  that  ev^ery  incident  requires  a  v^z-* 
cine  caufe,  and  coLild  be  no  otherwife  in  any  refpecl 
than  as  the  caufe  determined  it  to  be," 
Vol.  I.  Dd 
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Bat  there  are  two  forts  of  mechaniAn  capable  of 
beiPxg  applied  to  the  folution  of  this  cafe,  one  which 
has  for  iis-  medium  only  matter  and  motion,  the  other 
which  has  for  its  medium  thought.  Which  of  thefc 
is  to  be  regarded  as  moil  probable  ? 

According  to  the  firft  we  may  conceive  the  human 
body  to  be  fo  conflituted  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  vibra- 
tions, in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firings  of  a  mufical 
inllrument.  Thefe  vibrations,  having  begun  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body,  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  ; 
and,  in  a  manner  that  is  equally  the  refult  of  conftrac- 
tion,  produce  a  fecond  fet  of  vibrations  beginning  in 
the  brain,  and  conveyed  to  the  different  organs  or 
members  of  the  body.  Thus  it  may  befuppofed,  that 
a  piece  of  iron  confiderably  heated  is  applied  to  the 
body  of  an  infant,  and  that  the  report  of  this  irritation 
and  fcparation  of  parts  being  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
vents  itfelf  again  in  a  ihrill  and  piercing  cry.  It  is  in 
this  m.anner  that  v.'e  are  apt  to  imagine  certain  convul- 
five  and  fpafmodic  aitedions  to  take  place  in  the  body. 
The  cafe,  as  here  defcribed,  is  fimiiar  to  that  of  the 
bag  of  a  pair  of  bagpipes,  which,  being  prelTed  in  a 
certain  manner,  utters  a  groan,  without  any  thing 
more  being  neceffary  to  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
than  the  known  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  Let  us 
add  to  thefe  vibrations  a  fyilem  of  afibciations  to  be 
carried  on  by  traces  to  be  made  upon  the  medullary 
fubilance  of  the  brain,  by  means  of  which  pail  and 
prefent  imprellicns  are  connected  according  to  certain 
lav/s,  as  the  traces  happen  to  approach  or  ran  into  each 
-Other ;  and  we  have  then  a  complete  fchem.e  for  ac- 
counting in  a  certain  v.  ay  for  all  the  phenomena  of  hu- 
man aftion.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that,  according  to 
this  fyftem,  mind  or  perception  is  altogether  un- 
neceffary  to  explain  the  appearances.  It  might  for 
other  reafons  be  defirable  or  wife,  in  the  author  of  the 
univerfe  for  example,  to  introduce  a  thinking  fubilance 
or  a  power  of  perception  as  a  fpeclator  of  the  procefs. 
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Bat  this  percipient  power  is  altogether  neutral,  hav- 
ing no  concern  either  as  a  medium  or  otherwife  in  pro- 
ducing the  events*. 

The  fecond  fyilem^  which  reprefents  thought  as  the 
medium  of  operation,  is  not  lefs  afyftem  ofmechanifin 
according  to  the  doclrine  of  neceihty,  but  it  is  a  me- 
chaniim  of  a  totally  diaerent  kind. 

There  are  various  reafons  calculated  to  perfuade  us 
that  this  lail:  hypotJiens  is  the  moil  probable.  No 
inconfiderabie  argument  may  be  derived  from  the 
fmguJar  and  important  nature  of  that  property  of  hu- 
man beings,  which  we  term,  thought  ;  ^vhich  it  is 
fareiy  fomewhat  violent  to  iirike  out  of  our  fyftem  as 
a  mere  fuperfluity. 

A  fecond  reafon  ftill  more  decifive  than  the  former, 
arifes  fi'om  the  conilancy  with  which  thought  in  in- 
numerable inflances  accompanies  the  functions  of  this 
mechanifm.  Now  this  coniiancy  of  conjunction- has 
been  iliov/n  to  be  the  only  ground  we  have  in  any 
imaginable  fubject  for  inferring  neceiiary  connection, 
or  that  fpecies  of  relation  which  exiils  between  caufe 
and  eiFe(5t.f  We  cannot  therefore  rejeft  the  principle 
which  fuppofes  thought  to  have  an  eihcient  (liare  in  the 
mechanifm  of  man,  but  upon  grounds  that  would  vi- 
tiate all  our  reafoniEgs-from  eReflsto  caufes. 

*  ^  :  ~:'  .  l:  found  to  hs  a  tcierahly  accurate  as- 

Jcvi;r:.:i  .^  .  ::  I:, p  i::cj:s  cf  the  cehkratod  R.irtley.  xt  njoas 
unnccefjary  to  quoie  his  ^■:crds,  as  it  ^ivould  hs  forei-r-n  to 
the  purpcf:  cftheprejeizt  v:ork  to  enter  into  a  refutation  cf 
any  indi-vidual  n^vrirer.  The  f ague  ity  of  Hartley ,  in  hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  neceffiry  connediion  of  the  phenomena  of 
viind,   andf:>e-tvn  the  pra  dcahllily  of  reducing  its  d if  e rent 

operations  to  a  fmpie  principle,  cannot  be  too  highly  ap- 
plauded. 7'hg  reafoningsofthe  prefent  chapter,  if  juji, 
may  he  confidsred  as  giving  farther  ft  ability  to  his  princi- 
pal doHrim,  by  freeing  it  from  the  fc  heme  of  material 
aiitomatifii  nvith  <vjhich  it  '^vjas  unnecejjarily  clo'^yed, 

^   t  Chap,  VII.  "^ 
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It  may  be  objefted,  ''  tliat,  though  this  contiguit/ 
ot  event  argues  necefiary  connedion,  yet  the  con- 
neclion  may  be  exaftly  the  re\^erfe  of  what  is  here 
frated,  motion  being  in  all  iniiances  the  caufe,  and 
thought  never  any  thing  more  than  an  efrect."  But 
this  is  contrary  to  QVQvy.  thing  we  know  of  the  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe,  in  which  each  event  appears  to  be 
sJternately  both  the  one  and  the  other,  nothing  ter- 
minating in  itfeif,  but  every  thing  leading  on  ts  an 
endlcfs  chain  of  conf:;quen-:es. 

It  would  be  equally  vain  to  obje£):,  '<  that  we  are 
unable  to  conceive  how  thought  can  have  any  ten- 
dency to  produce  motion  in  the  animal  fyllem  ;" 
fmce  it  has  jull:  appeared  that  this  ignorance  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  fubject  before  us.  We  are 
univcrfally  unable  to  perceive  the  ground  of  neceiTary 
conneflion  *. 

_It  being  then  fufHciently  clear  that  there  are  co- 
gent reafons  to  perfuade  us,  that  thought  is  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  motions  of  the  aniiEal  fyflcm 
are  generally  carried  on^  let  us  proceed  to  cenfider 
what  is  the  nature  of  thofe  thoughts  by  which  the  limbs 
and  organs  of  cur  body  are  fet  in  motion.  It  will  then 
probably  be  found,  that  the  difficulties  which  have 
clogged  the  intelledual  hypothelis,  are  principally 
founded  in  erroneous  notions  derived  from  the  fyilem 
cf  liberty  ;  as  if  there  were  anyaffential  diiierence  be- 
tween thofe  thoughts  which  are  the  medium  cf  gene- 
. rating  motion,  and  thoughts  in  general. 

Firft,  thought  may  be  the  fource  of  animal  motion, 
without  partaking  in  any  degree  of  volition,  or  de- 
fign.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
motions  in  the  animal  fyftem,  which  are  in  every 
view  of  the  fubjeft  involuntary  f.  Such,  for  exam- 
ple, are  the  cries  of  an  infant,  when  it  is  fril  im- 
prCiTsd  with  the  fenfation  of  pain.  In  the  firft 
motions  of  the  animal  fyllem,    nothing  of  any  fort 


■C/^s:p.  Yll.  f  Bock  I,  C/j^/>.  V. 
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could  poffib]y  be  forefeen,  and  therefore  nothing  of 
any  fort  could  be  intended.  Yet  thefe  motions  have 
fenfation  or  thought  for  their  coniiant  concomitant  ; 
and  therefore  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  al- 
ready alleged,  remain  in  full  force,  to  prove  that 
thought  is  the  medium  of  their  produftion. 

Nor  will  this  appear  extraordinary,  if  we  confider 
the  nature  of  volition  itfelf.  In  volition,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  necelfity  be  true,  the  mind  is  altogether  paf- 
five.  Two  ideas  prefent  themfelves  in  fome  way  con- 
ne<Sted  with  each  other ;  and  a  perception  of  prefer- 
ablenefs  necelTarily  follows.  An  objeft  having  certain 
defirable  qualities,  is  perceived  to  be  within  my  reach ; 
and  my  hand  is  neceiTariiy  ilretched  out  v.4tha,n  inten- 
tion to  obtain  it.  If  a  perception  of  preference  or  de- 
iirablenefs  irreiiftibly  lead  to  anim.al  motion,  why  ' 
may  not  the  mere  perception  of  pain  ?  All  that  the  ad- 
verfary  of  automatifm  is  concerned  to  maintain  is,  . 
that  thought  is  an  effential  link  in  the  chain  ;  and  that, 
the  moment  it  is  taken  away,  the  links  that  were  be- 
fore have  no  longer  any  tendency  to  produce  motion 
in  the  links  that  were  after. — It  is  poiTibie  that,  as  a 
mimerous  clafs  of  motions  have  their  coniiant  origin  in 
thought,  fo  there  may  be  no  thoughts  altogether  unat- 
tended with  motion. 

Secondly,  thought  may  be  the  fource  of  animal 
motion,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  unattended  v/ith  con- 
fciouftiefs.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  diiUadion  of  con- 
liderable  refinement,  depending  upon  the  precife 
meaning  of  words ;  and,  if  any  perfon  Ihould  choofe 
to  exprefs  himfelf  differently  on  the  fubjeit,  it  v/ould 
be  ufelefs  obitii-utely  to  difpute  that  difference  with 
him.  By  the  confcioufnefs  v/hich  accompanies  any- 
thought  there  feeras  to  ba  fome  thing  implied  ditin6l 
from  the  thought  itfelf.  Confcioufnefs  is  a  fort  of  fiiD- 
plementary  reuection,  by  which  the  mind  not  only 
has  the  thought,  but  adverts  to  its  own  fituation  and 
cbfv^rves  that  it  has  it.  Confcioufnefs  therefore,  how^- 
ever  nice  rhe  diilinftion,  feeras  to  be  aftcQud  thoueh|. 
Dds. 
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Jn  order  to  afcertain  whether  every  thought  be  at- 
tended v/ith  confcioufners,  it  may  be  proper  to  con- 
fider  v/hether  the  mind  can  ever  have  more  than  one 
thought  at  any  one  time.  Now  tliis  feems  altogether 
contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  mind.  My  prefent 
thought  is  that  to  which  my  prefent  attention  is  yield- 
ed ;  but  I  cannot  attend  to  feveral  things  at  once. 
This  affsrtion  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
tuitive axiom  ;  and  experience  is  perpetually  remind- 
ing us  of  its  truth.  In  comparing  two  objects,  we 
frequently  endeavour,  asitv»'ere,  to  draw  them  together 
in  the  mind,  but  we  fecm  obliged  to  pafs  fucceffively 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

But,  though  it  be  intuitively  true,  that  we  can  at- 
tend to  but  one  thing,  or,  in  other  words,  have  but  one 
thought,  at  one  time,  and  though  intuitive  and  {clf- 
evident  propofitions  do  not,  properly.fpeaking,  admit 
cf  being  fupported  by  argument,  yet  there  is  a  colla- 
teral coniideration,  fomething  in  the  nature  of  an  ar- 
gaw.ent,  that  may  be  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  pro- 
pofition.  It  is  at  prefent  generally  admitted  by  all  ac- 
curate reafoners  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
that  its  whole  internal  hiftory  may  be  traced  to  one 
fingle  principle,  a£bciation.  There  are  but  two  ways 
in  which  a  thought  can  be  excited  in  the  mind,  iirft,  by 
cxterniii  imprehion,  fecondly,  by  the  property,  which 
cne  thought  exiiting  in  the  mind  is  found  to  have, 
of  introducing  a  fecond  thought  through  the  means 
offomelink  of  connexion  between  them.  This  be- 
ing premifedj/let  us  fuppofe  a  given  mind  to  have  two 
ideas  at  the  fame  time.  /There  can  be  no  reafon  why 
either  of  thefe  ideas  Ih'ould  prove  ungeneraiive,  or 
why  the  two  ideas  they  are  miofl  proper  to  bring  after 
them  fnould  not  coexiil  as  well  as  their  predeceiTors. 
Let  the  fame  procefs  be  repeated  indefinitely.  We 
have  then  two  trains  of  thinking  exactly  contemporray 
in  the  fame  mind.  Very  curious  queiiions  will  here 
ralfe.  Have  they  any  communication  .?  Bo  they  flow 
feparately,    or  occafionally  crofs   and   interrupt  each 
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Other?  Can  any  reafon  be  given  why  one  of  them 
iliould  not  relate  to  the  doftrine  of  fluxions  and  the 
other  to  the  drama  ?  in  other  words,  why  the  fame 
man  fiiould  not  at  the  fame  time  be  both  Newton  and 
Shakefpeare  ?  Why  may  not  one  of  thefe  cocxiftlng 
trains  be  of  a  joyful,  and  the  other  of  a  forrowfui 
tenour  ?  There  is  no  abfurdity  that  may  not  be  fup- 
ported  upon  the  aflumption  of  this  principle.  In  facl 
we  have  no  other  conception  of  identity  as  it  relates 
to  the  human  mind,  than  that  of  a  fmgle  idea,  fuper- 
fedeable  by  external  impreffion,  or  regularly  lead- 
ing on,  by  means  of  various  connexions,  to  an  in- 
definite train  of  ideas  in  uninterrupted  fucceflion. 

But  this  principle,  though  apparently  fupported 
both  by  reafon  and  intuition,  is  not  unattended  witii 
difficulties.  The  firft  is  that  which  arifes  from  the 
cafe  of  complex  ideas.  This  will  befl  be  appre- 
JiCnded  if  we  examine  it  as  it  relates  to  vilible  ob- 
jecls.  ''  Let  us  fuppofe  that  I  am  at  prefent  em- 
ployed in  the  aft  of  reading.  I  appear  to  take  in 
v/hole  words  and  indeed  clufters  of  words  by  a  fmgle 
a6t  of  the  mind.  But  let  it  be  granted  for  a  moment 
that  I  fee  each  letter  faccelTively.  Yet  each  letter  is 
made  up  of  parts:  the  letter  D  for  example  of  a. 
right  line  and  a  curve,  and  each  of  thefe  lines  of  the 
fticceilive  addition  or  fluxion  of  points.  If  I  con- 
fiJer  the  line  as  a  whole,  yet  its  exteniion  is  one 
thing,  and  its  terminations  another.  I  could  not  fee 
the  letter,  if  the  black  line  that  defcribes  it„  and 
the  white  furface  that  bounds  it,  were  not  each  of 
them  in  the  view  of  my  organ.  There  muft  there- 
fore, as  it  faould  feem,  upon  the  hypothefis  above 
frated,  be  an  infinite  facceilion  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
before  it  could  apprehend  the  fimpleil  objefts  with 
which  we  are  converfant.  But  we  have  no  feeling 
of  any  (ach  thing,  but  rather  of  the  pre:ife  contrary. 
Thoufanis  of  human  beings  go  out  of  the  world, 
Vv'ithout  QYZT  apprehending  that  lines  are  compof^d 
of  the  addition  or  fluxion  of  points.     An  hypothsfls^ 
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that  is  ill  direct  oppofition  to  fo  many  apparent  fads, 
Kiuil  have  a  very  uncommon  portion  of  evidence  to 
fuRain  it,  if  indeed  it  can  be  fuliained.'* 

The  true  anfwer  to  this  objection  feems  to  be  the 
following.  The  mind  can  apprehend  only  a  nngle 
idea  at  once,  but  that  idea  needs  not  be  a  fimple  idea. 
The  mind  can  apprehend  two  or  m»ore  objedls  at  a 
fmgie  effort,  but  it  cannot  apprehend  thenA  as  two. 
There  feems  no  fufficient  reafon  to  deny  that  all 
thofe  objects  which  are  painted  at  once  upon  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  produce  a  joint  and  fimuitaneous 
impreiTion  upon  the  mind.  But  they  are  not  im- 
mediately conceived  by  the  mind  as  many,  but  as 
one  :  the  recollection  may  occur  that  they  are  made 
up  of  parts,  but  thefe  parts  cannot  be  ccnfidered  by 
us  other  wife  than  fucceiHvely.  The  refolution  of 
objecls  into  their  iimple  elements,  is  an  operation 
of  fcience  and  improvement  ;  but  it  is  altogether 
foreign  to  our  firft  and  original  conceptions.  In  all 
cafes  the  operations  of  our  underflanding  are  rather 
analytical  than  fynthetical,  rather  thofe  of  refolution 
than  compofition.  V/e  do  not  begin  with  the  fuc- 
ceiTive  perception  of  elementary  parts  till  we  have 
obtained  an  idea  of  a  whole ;  but,  beginning  with  a, 
whole,  are  capable  of  reducing  it  into  its  elements. 

A  fecond  difficulty  is  of  a  much  fubtler  nature.  It 
confifts  in  the  feeming  "  impoiilbiliry  of  performing 
any  mental  operation^  iuch  as  comiparifon  for  example, 
wliich  has  relation  to  tv/o  or  m.ore  ideas,  if  we  have 
BOt  both  ideas  before  us  at  once,  if  one  of  them  be 
compleiely  vaniflied  and  gone^  before  the  other  begins 
toexift."  The  caufe  of  this,  difficulty  feems  to  lie 
in  the  miuake  of  fuppofmg  that  there  is  a  real  inter- 
val betv/een  the  two  ideas.  It  will  perhaps  be  found 
upon  an  accurate  examination,  that,  though  we  can- 
not have  two  ideas  at  once,  yet  it  is  not  juil  to  fay^ 
that  the  iirfc  has  periihed  before  the  fecond  begins 
to  exiil:.  The  inftant  that  conneds  them,  is  of  no  . 
real  magnitade,  and  produces  no  re?J  divifion.     The  , 
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iViiiid  is  always  full.  It  is  this  inflant'  therefore  that 
is  the  true  point  of  comparifon. 

It  may  be  objefted,  ''  that  comparifon  is  rather 
a  matter  of  retrofpeil  deciding  between  two  ideas 
that  have  been  completely  apprehended,  than  a  per- 
ception which  occurs  in  the  middle,  before  the  fecond 
has  been  obferved."  To  this  objedion  experience 
v/ili  perhaps  be  found  to  furnifli  the  true  anfwer.  We 
find  in  faft  that  we  cannot  compare  two  objeds,  till  we 
have  palled  and  repafTed  them  in  the  mind. 

'*  Sappofmg  this  account  of  the  operation  of  the 
mind- in  comparifon  to  be  admitted,  yet  what  fnali 
Vs.e  fay  to  a  complex  fentence  containing  twenty  ideas, 
the  fenfe  of  which  I  iuViy  apprehend  at  a  fmgle  hear- 
ing, nay,  even  in  {bme  cafes  by  the  time  one  half  oF 
it  has  been  uttered?'' 

The  mere  talk  ef  underllanding  what  is  alTirmed 
to  us,  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  com- 
parifon, or  any  other  foecies  of  judgment  that  is  to 
be  formed  concerning  this  afirmation.  When  a  num- 
ber of  ideas  are  prefented  in  a  train,  though  in  on« 
\tmc^  there  be  variety,  yet  in  another  there  is  unity. 
Firlr^  there  is  the  unity  of  uninterrupted  fucceiiion, 
the  per" nnial  flow  as  of  a  flream,  where  the  drop  in- 
deed that  i\:;ZZC2d'i  is  nuiiiericaliy  diilincl  from  that 
whxli  went  before,  but  there  is  no  cefihtion.  Second- 
ly, there  is  the  unity  of  method.  The  mind  appre- 
hends, as  the  difcourfe  proceeds,  a  ilrid  aiTociation, 
from  iimilarity  or  fome  other  fource,  between  each 
idea  as  it  foilov/s  in  the  procefs,"  and  that  T-hich  went 
before  it.  ,-...-- 

The  fiiculty  of  underftanding  the  different  pirts 
of  a  difcourfe  in  their  connection  with  each  other, 
iimple  as  it  appears,  is  in  reality  of  gradual  and  flow 
acqaifition.  We  are  by  various  caufes  excluded  from 
a  minute  obfervation  of  the  progrefs  of  the  infant 
mind,  and  therefore  do  not  readily  conceive  by  how 
imperceptible  advances  it  arrives  at  a  quicknefs  of  ap- 
prehenfion  relative  to  the  fimplell  fentences.     Eat  v/e 
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more  eafily  remark  its  fubfequent  improvement,  and 
perceive  how  long  it  is  before  it  can  apprehend  a  dif- 
courfe  of  confiderable  length,  or  a  f^nteiice  of  great 
abHradion. 

Nothirigis  more  certain  than  tlie  poiTibility  ofmy 
perceiving  the  fort  of  relation  that  exifts  between  the 
different  parts  of  a  methodical  difcourfe,  for  exam- 
pie,  Mr.  Burke's  Speech  upon  Oeconomical  Pvcfcrm, 
though  it  be  impolTible  for  me  after  the  fevcreft  at- 
tention to  confidsr  the  feveral  parts  otherwife  than 
fucceilivelv.  I  have  a  latent  feeling  of  this  relation 
as  the  difconrie  proceeds,  but  I  cannot  give  a  firm 
judgment  refpeding  it  otherv/ife  than  by  retrofpeft. 
It  may  however  be  ihfpefted  that,  even' in  tiie  cafe  of 
fimpie  apprehenfion,  an  accurate  attention  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind  would  Ihow,  that  we  fcarcely 
in  any  inflance  hear  a  Tingle  fentence,  without  return- 
ing again  and  again  upon  the  fteps  of  the  fpeaker, 
and  drav/ing  more  clof^ly  in  our  minds  the  preced- 
ing r.'iembcrs  ofhis  period,  before  he  arrives  at  its 
conclr.rion  ;  though  even  this  exertion  of  mind,  fubtle 
asit^is,  be  not  of  itfelf  thought  fufhcient  to  authorife 
us  to  give  a  judgment  of  the  whole. 

But,  if  the  principle  here  flated  be  true,  how  in- 
finitely rapid  muft  be  the  fucceilion  of  ideas  ?  While 
I  am  fpeaking  no  two  ideas  are  in  my  mind  at  the 
fame  time,  and  yet  with  vvhat  facility  do  1  pafs  from 
one  to  another?  If  my  difcourfe  be  argumentative, 
how  often  do  I  pafs  in  review  the  topics  of  which  it 
confifts  before  I  utter  them  ;  and  even  while  I  am 
fpeaking,  continue  the  review  at  intervals  without 
producing  any  paufe  in  my  difcourfe  ?  How  many 
other  fenfations  are  experienced  by  me  during  this 
period,  v/ithout  fo  much  as  interrupting,  that  is, 
without  materially  diverting  the  train, of  my  ideas  ? 
My  eye  fucceifively  remarks  a  thoufand  objeds  that 
prefent  themfelves.  My  mind  wanders  to  the  different 
parts  of  my  body,  and  receives  a  fenfation  from  the 
chair  upon  which  I  lit^  from  the  table  upon  y\'hk\i  I 
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lean  ;  from  thxC  pinching  of  a  Ihoe,  from  2.  fmging  in 
my  ear,  a  pain  in  my  head,  or  an  irritation  of  the 
brealL  Wiien  thefe  moft  perceptibly  occur,  my 
mind  paffes  from,  one  to  another,  without  feeling  the 
minuteft  obftacle,  or  being  in  any  degree  diRraded 
by  their  multiplicity.  From  this  curfory  view  of  the 
fubjeft  it  appears  that  we  have  a  multitude  of  different 
fucceHive  perceptions  in  every  moment  of  cur  exif- 
tence  *. — To  return. 

Confcioufnefs,  as  it  has  been  above  defined,  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  departments  of  memory. 
Now  the  nature  of  memory,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  fubjecl  of  which  we  are  treating,  is  exceedingly 
obvious.  An  infinite  number  of  thoughts  paffed 
through  my  m.ind  in  the  lall  live  minutes  of  m.y  ex- 
iilence.  How  m^any  of  them  am  I  nov/  able  to  re- 
colled  f  How  m.any  of  them  fnall  I  recollect  to- 
morrow? One  im.preffion  after  another  is  perpe- 
tually effacing  from  this  intellectual  regifter.  Some 
of  them  m.ay  with  great  attention  and  effort  be  re- 
vived ;  ethers  obtrude  thennelves  uncalled  for  ; 
and  a  third  fort  are  perhaps  eut  of  the  reach  of  any 
pov^'er  of  thought  to  reproduce,  as  haviag  never  left 
their  traces  behind  them  for  a  mioment.  If  the  memory 
be  capable  of  fo  miany  variations  and  degrees  of  in- 
tenfity,  m^ay  there  not  be  fom.e  cafes  with  which  it 
never  connecls  itfelf?  If  the  fucceffion  of  Jihoughts  be 
fo  inexpreffibly  rapid,  miay  they  not  pafs  over  fom.e 
topics  with  fo  delicate  a  touch,  as  to  elude  the  fup- 
plement  of  confcioufnefs  ? 

*  An  attetnpt  has  been  made  to  calculate  thefs,  out 
there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the.  calculation  deprives 
to  be  conjidered  as  ajicindard  of  truth,  Senfaticns  lea'^os 
their  images  behind  them,  fo7ne  for  a  longer  and  fj me  for 
a  Jhorter  time ;  fo  that.,  in  t^ixo  different  iffancss,  the 
calculation  is  in  one  cafe  eight,  and  in  another  three 
hundred  and  tiventy  to  afscond.  See  Watfon  gji  J'lmi;^ 
Ch.ll, 
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It  feerns  to  be  confcioufnefs,  rather  than  the  fuc- 
cefTion  of  ideas,  that  meafures  time  to  the  mind.  The 
fucceiiion  of  ideas  is  in  all  cafes  exceedingly  raj)id,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  can  be  accelerated.  We 
find  it  impraclicable  in  the  experiment  to  retain  any 
idea  in  our  mind  unvaried  for  any  perceptible  dura- 
tion. Continual  flux  appears  to  take  place  in  every 
partof  the  univerfe.  Thought,  like  matter,  may  be 
laid,  in  a  praciical  fcnfe,  to  be  infinitely  divifible. 
Yet  time  feems  to  our  apprehenfion  to  flow  now  with  a 
precipitated  and  now  with  a  tardy  courfe.  The  indo- 
lent man  reclines  for  hours  in  thelliade  ;  and,  though 
his  mind  be  perpetually  at  work,  the  filent  progrefs  of 
time  is  unobferved.  But,  when  acute  pain  or  uneafy 
expectation  obliges  confcioufnefs  to  recur  with  unufual 
force,  the  time  appears  infupportably  long.  Indeed 
itis  a  coniradi-^tionin  terms  to  fuppofe  that  the  fuc- 
ceiiion of  thoughts,  where  there  is  nothing  that  per- 
ceptibly links  tliem  together,  where  they  totally  elude 
the  memory  and  initantly  vanifn,  can  be  a  meafure  of 
time  to  the  mind.  That  there  is  fuch  a  Hate  of  mind 
in  fome  cafes  aiTuraing  a  permanent  form,  has  been  fo 
much  the  geiieriil  opinion  of  mankind,  that  it  has  ob- 
tained a  name,  and  is  called  reverie.  It  is  probable 
fromAvhat  has  been  faid,  that  thoughts  of  reverie, 
underflanding  by  that  appellation  thoughts  untranf- 
mitted  to  the  memory,  perpetually  take  their  turn  with 
our  more  exprefs  and  digeiled  thoughts,  even  in  the 
moft  a£tive  fcenes  of  our  life. 

Laflly,  thought  may  be  the  fource  of  animal  motion, 
rnd  yet  there  may  be  no  need  of  adiilincl  thought  pro- 
ducing each  individual  m-otion.  This  is  a  very  ciien- 
tial  point  in  the  fubjed  before  us.  In  uttering  a  cry 
for  example,  the  num.ber  of  mufcles  and  articulations 
cf  the  body  concerned  in  this  operation  is  very  great ; 
fiali  we  fiy  that  the  infant  has  a  diflintl  thought  for 
each  cf  thtie  articchiti   ns  ? 

Th-i;  anfwer  to  this  queftion  v.'ill  be -confiderably 
ifv/e  rccclled   the  manner  in  which  the 
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impreflions  are  blended,  wliich  we  receive  from  exter- 
nal objefls.     llie  fenfe  of  feeling   is    diiFufed   over 
every  part  of  my  body,  I   feel  the  diiTerent  fubftances 
that  fupport  me,  .the  pen  I  guide,  various  affections 
and  petty  irregularities  indifferent  parts  of  my  framej, 
nay,  the  very   aire  that  environs   me.     But   ail  thefe 
.  impreflions are  ablolutely  fimultaneous,  and  lean  have 
only  one  perception  at  once.     Out  of  thefe   various 
impreilions,  the  mofc  povTerful,  or  that  which  has  the 
greateft  advantage  to  folicit  my  attention,  overcomes 
and  drives  out  the  refc  ;  or,  v/hich  not  lefs  frequently 
happens,  fome  idea  of  affociation  iugg?£ced  by  the  lak 
preceding  idea  v/holly  withdrav/s  my  attention  from 
every  exiernal   ob>-:1.     It  is  probable  hc'v--ever  that 
tiiis  perception  is  impirceptibly  modified  by  the  minia- 
ture impreiTions  that  accom.pany  it,  jufc  as  we  actuall/ 
f nd  that  the  very  fame  ideas   prefented  to  a  fck  man, 
take  a  peculiar   tinge,  that  readers  them  exceedingly 
different,  from  what  they  are  in  the  mind  of  a  man  i.i 
health.      Ic  has  been  already  (hown  that,   though  thc-:t 
is  nothhip-  lef.f  e.uent   than   the  apprehendin-^    c[  2 
ir;nple  idea,   yev  ■; .  tr/ i:;ea,  nowever  com.plex,  oirers 
itiblfto  the  mma  uaJ-jr  che  conception  of  unity.     Ths 
blending  cf^numieroas  imprefhcns  into  one  percepticii 
is  a  lav/  of  our  nature,  and  the  cufccm.ary  train  of  our 
perceptions  is   entirely  of  this  denomination.     After 
this  manner,  not  only  every  perception  is  complicated 
by  a  variety  of  fmmltaneous   impreiiions,  but   every 
idea  that  now  offers  itfelf  to  the  mind,  is  modified  by 
all  the  ideas  that  ever  exiited  in  it.     It  is  this  circum- 
ilancc  thai  conllituies  the  infenfible  empire  of  preju* 
dice  ;  and  caiiies  every  object,  which  is  exhibited  to 
a  number  of  individaals,  to  alTume  as  m.any  forms  in 
ti;fcirmind  as  there  are  individuals  who  view  it. 

Thefe  remarks  furnilh  us  vv'ith  an  anuver  to  the  long 
Ci[p[itQd  queition,   whether   the  mind  always  tliinks  ? 
b!ei;T:preiucns  are  peiretualiy 
J  if>e  uiiij   way  in- witich  the 
iicd  fi-om  ccnveyinga  dillin^: 
E  e 
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report  to  the  mind,  is  in  confequence  of  its  being 
overpowered  by  fome  more  confiderable  impreCion. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  alleged,  "  that,  as  one  im- 
prefTicn  is  found  to  be  overpowered  by  another  while 
we  wake,  the  ftrongeft  only  of  the  fimuitaneous  im- 
preffions  furnifhing  an  idea,  to  the  mind;  fo  the  whole 
fetof  iimultaneous  impreffions  during  deep  may  be  over- 
powered by  fome  indifpofition  of  the  fenforium,  and  en- 
tirely fail  of  its  eiFed."  For,  firft,  the  cafes  arealtogether 
different.  From  the  explication  above  given,  it  appear- 
ed, that  not  one  of  the  impreiTions  was  really  lofl,  but 
tended,  though  in  a  very  limited  degree,  to  modify  the 
predominant  impreifion.  Secondly,  nothing  can  be  more 
S-bfurd  than  this  fuppofition.  Sleep  ought  according 
to  this  fcheme,  to  ceafe  of  itlelf  after  the  expiration  of 
a  certain  term,  but  to  be  incapable  of  interruption 
fi'om  any  experiment  I  might  m.ake  upon  the  ileeper. 
To  what  purpofe  call  or  fhake  him  ?  This  ad  evinces 
my  knowledge  that  he  is  in  a  Hate  fufceptible  of  im- 
prefiicn.  Shall  v/e  fay,  "  that  it  requires  an  iniprefiicn 
of  a  certain  m.agnitude  to  excite  the  fenforium  ?"  But 
a  clock  Ihall  firike  in  the  room,  and  not  wake  him.,  when 
a  voice  of  a  much  lower  key  produces  that  eiFedt. 
What  is  the  precife  degree  of  magnitude  neceifary  ? 
We  aflually  find  the  inelFeftual  calls  that  are  addreffed 
to  us,  as  well  as  various  other  founds,  occafionaliy 
mixing  with  our  dreams,  without  oar  being  aware 
from  whence  thefe  nev/  perceptions  arofe.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  every,  the  moil  minute,  impreflion  that  is 
made  cpon  cur  bodies  in  a  ilate  of  ileep  or  deliquium, 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind,  however  faint  may  be  its 
eiTecL,  or  however  it  may  be  overpowered  and  fwal- 
iov/ed  up  by  other  fenfations  or  circumftances. 

To  apply  thefe  obfervations.  If  a  number  of 
imprc 'lions  ading  upon  the  mind,  may  come  to  us 
fo  blended  as  to  make  up  one  thought,  or  percep- 
tion, why  may  not  one  thought,  in  cafes  where  the 
inind  a6l:s  as  a  caufe,  produce  a  variety  of  motions  ? 
It  has  already  been  ihown  that  there   is  no  elfential 
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diiFerence  betvv'een  the  two  cafes.  The  mind  is 
completely  paiTive  in  both.  Is  there  any  fufficient 
reafon  to  fiiow,  that,  though  it  be  poffibie  for  one 
fubilance,  confidered  as  the  recipient  of  effefts,  to- 
be  the  fubjed  of  a  variety  of  fimultaneous  imprelTions, 
yet  it  is  impoffible  for  one  fubflance,  ccnfidered  as  a 
caufe,  to  produce  a  variety  of  fimultaneous  motions? 
Jf  it  be  granted  that  thci^e  is  not,  if  the  mere  modi- 
fication of  d  thought  defigning  a  motion  in  chief  (a 
cry,  for  example,  or  a  motion  of  the  limbs),  may  pro- 
duce a  fecondary  motion,  then  it  m.uft  perhaps  far- 
ther be  confeiTed  polTible  for  that  m.odification  which 
my  Rxik  thought  produced  in  my  fecond,  to  carry  on 
the  motion,  even  though  the  fecond  thought  be  upon 
a  fubjecl  altogether  different. 

The  confequences,  which  feem  deducible  from 
tliis  theory  of  mind,  are  fufiiciently  memorable.  By 
ftiowing  the  extreme  fubtlety  and  fimplicity  of  thought, 
it  removes  many  of  the  diiiiculties  that  might  other- 
%Tife  reil:  upon  its  finer  and  more  evanefcent  operations. 
If  thought,  in  order  to  be  the  caufe  of  animal  motion, 
need  not  have  either  the  nature  of  volition,  or  the 
concomitant  cf  confcicufncfs,  and  if  a  fingle  thought 
may  become  a  complex  caufe  and  produce  a  variety  of 
motions,  it  will  then  become  exceedingly  difficult  to 
trace  its  operations,  or  to  difcover  any  circurriftances 
in  a  particular  inftance  of  animal  motion,  which  can 
fuiticiently  indicate  that  thought  was  not  the  principle 
cf  its  produdion,  and  by  tnaf  means  fuperiede  th:? 
force  of  the  general  arguments  adduced  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter.  Hence  therefore  it  appears 
that  all  thcfe  motions  v/hich  are  obferved  to  exift  ia 
fubilances  having  perception,  and  which  are  not  to 
be  difcovered  in  fubilances  of  any  other  frecies,  may 
reafonably  be  fufpefted  to  have  thought,  the  diilin- 
guifhing  peculiarity  of  fach  fubitances,  for  their  caufe. 

There  are  various  claffes  of  motion  which  will  fall 
under  this  definition,  befide  thofe  already  enumerated. 
An  example  of  one  of  thefe  claiTes  fuggefts  itfelf  in 
the  phenomenon  of  walking.      An  attentive  obferver 
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v.'ill  perceive  varloi'S  fymptcm:  calculated  to  perfuadc 
}}im,  that  every  fcep  he  takes  aarL-ig  the  longefl  jour- 
iicy  13  the  production  of  thought.  Walking  is  in  all 
cales  originally  a  voluntary  motion.  In  a  child  when 
he  learns  to  walk,  in  a  rope  dancer  when  he  begins  to 
praclife  that  particular  exerciie,  the  diftincl  deter- 
ir;ination  of  mind  preceding  epxh  Hcqv,  is  fcfficiently 
erceptible.  It  may  be  abfard  to  fay,  that  a  long 
n-.otions  can  be  the  refuitof  fo  many  exprefs 
volirions,  when  thcle  fuppoied  voiitionj  leave  no 
trace  in  the  meiTicry.  But  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 
believe,  that  a  fpecies  of  inoticn  which  began  in  ex- 
prfef;  dzrirrn,  Tv.:^  j ,  though  it  ceafes  to  be  the  fubjecb 
of  confcious  attention,  owe  its  ccntinu'^nce  to  a  con- 
tinued feries  of  thoughts  iioTving  in  that  diredion, 
and  thst,  if  life  were  taken  away,  material  impalle^.. 
v/ould  not  carry  on  the  exercife  for  a  moment.  y'W^e 
aftually  f.nd,  that,  v/hcn  our  thoughts  in  a  train  are 
more  than  commonly  earned,  our  pace  flackens,  and 
fometimes  our  going  forward  is  wholly  fufpcnded  par- 
ticularly in  any  lefs  common  fpecies  of  walking, 
fuch  as  that  of  defcenaing  a  iiight  of  ilairs.  In  af- 
s-enaing  the  cafe  is  Hill  more  difficult,  and  accordingly 
we  are  accuftomed  wholly  to  fufpend  the  regular 
progrefs  of  refleclion  during  that  operation. 

Another  clafs  of  motions  of  a  ftill  fubtler  nature, 
are  the  regular  m.otions  of  the  animal  economy, 
fuch  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  pulfa- 
tion  of  the  heart.  Are  thought  and  perception  the 
medium  of  thefe  motions  ?  We  have  the  f:^.me  argu- 
ment here  as  in  the  form.er  inftanoes,  conjundion 
of  event.  When  thought  begins,  thefe  motions 
alfo  begin  ;  and,  when  it  ceafes,  they  are  at  an  end. 
They  are  therefore  either  the  caufe  or  effedl  of 
percipiency,  or  mind  ;  but  v/e  fnall  be  inclined  to 
embrace  the  latter  fide  of  this  dilemma,  when  vye 
recoiled  that  v/e  are  probably  acquainted  with  many 
inllances  in  v/hich  thought  is  the  immediate  caufe  of 
motions,    \Yhich   fcarceiy   yield  in  fubtlety  to  thefe  ; 
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but  that,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  faculty  of  thought,- 
we  are  wholly  uninformed.  Add  to  this,  that  here 
are  probably  no  motions  of  the  animal  economy,  which 
we  do  not  find  it  in  the  power  of  volition,  and  Hill 
more  of  oar  involuntary  fenfations,  to  haften  or  retard. 

It  is  far  from  certain  that  the  phenomenon  of  mo- 
tion can  any  where  exiit  where  there  is  not  thou9;lit4 
Motion  may  be  diilributed  into  four  clafTes  :  the  iim- 
pler  motions  which  refult  from  what  are  called  tne 
CiTential  properties  of  matter  and  the  laws  ofimpulfe;- 
the  more  complex  ones  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  affumption  of  thefe  laws,  fuch  as  gravitation, 
elailicity,  electricity  and  magnetiim  ;  the  motions 
of  the  vegetable,  and  of  the  animal  fyilems.  Each  of 
thefe  feems  farther  than  that  which  preceded  it,  from 
being  accounted  for  by  any  thing  we  underRand  of  the 
nature  of  matter. 

Some  light  may  be  derived  from  what  has  been . 
here  advanced,  upon  the  phenomenon  of  dreams.. 
"  In  fleep  we  fometimes  imagine,"  for  example, 
•'that  we  read  long  paiTages  from  books,  or  hear  a 
long  oration  from  a  fpeaker.  In  all  cafes  fcenes 
and  incidents  pafs  before  us  that  in  various  ways  ex- 
cite our  paSons  and  interell  our  feelings.  Is  it  pof- 
fible  that  thefe  Ihould  be  the  unconfcious  produdionof 
our  own  minds  ?"        ~ 

It  has  already  appeared,  that   volition  is  the  acci- 
dental, and  by  no   means  the  neceiiary  concomitjlnt, 
even   of  thofe  thoughts   which  are   mofi  afiive  and 
efficient  in  the  producing   of  motion.     It    is    there- 
fore   no    more    to    be  wondered    at   that   the    mind 
ihould  be  bufied  in   the  compofition  of  books  which 
it  appears  to  read,  than  that   a  train  of  thoughts  of 
any  other  kind  iliould   pafs  through  it   v/ithout  a  con- 
icioufnefs   of  its  being  the    author.     In.faft  we   per- 
petually  annex   wrong  and    erroneous    ideas   to    this  ■ 
phrafe,  that  we  are   the   authors.     Though  mind  bi . 
a    real  and   efficient    caule,    it   is   in    no    caie    a    flril : 
s^aufe,     h  is .  the  medium   through  v/liich   operatioa5  ^ 
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are  produced.  Ideas  fucceed  each  other  in  our 
fenforiam  according  to  certain  neceiTary  laws.  The 
moft  powerful  impreflion,  either  from  without  or 
within^  conftantly  gets  the  better  of  all  its  compe- 
tiors,  and  forcibly  drives  out  the  preceding  thought, 
dll  it  is  in  the  fame  irrefiflible  manner  driven  out  by 
lis  fucceffor. 


CHAP.       X. 

OF  SELF-LOVE  AND  BENEVOLENCE. 

^tjiion  Jiated.  — Nature  of  'voluntary  aSiion. — Origm 
of  benenjolence. —  Operation  cf  habit— of  opinion,— - 
Reflex  operation  of  enjoyment. —  Complexity  ofmotiroes, 
— Of  mak'volence. — Scheme  of  felf-lo've  incompatible 
njjith  njirtue.- —  Conclifon . 

THE  fubjed  of  the  mechanifm  of  the  human 
mind  is  the  obvious  counterpart  of  that  v/hich 
-we  are  now  to  examine.  Under  the  former  of  thefe 
topics  we  have  entered  with  confiderable  minutenefs 
into  the  nature  of  our  involuntary  actions ;  the  deci- 
iion  of  the  latter  will  in  a  great  degree  depend  upon 
an  accurate  conception  of  i'uch  as  are  voluntary.  The 
queiUon  of  felf-love  and  benevolence^  is  a  queftion  re- 
lati'v^e  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  hy  which  w^e  ought 
to  be  governed  in  our  intercourfe  with  our  fellow  men, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  our  moral  ccndutl.  But  it  is 
univerfally  admitted  that  there  can  be  no  moral  condud;, 
that  we  can  be  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  except  ia 
instances  vv^here  our  actions  flow  from  in  ten  tic  n,  and 
are  directed  by  forefight,  or  where  they  nnght 
have  been  fo  ciireded  ;  and  this  is  the  defirjiion  of 
voluntary  atPiions  *.  The  queftion  therefore  of  felf- 
love  and  benevolence  is  a  queilicnof  vcluntary  act:ioi2> 


Bookl,   Chap.  V,/.  62,  70. 
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The  enquiry  here  propofed  is  the  fame  in  eiFe£l, 
as  the  queilion  whether  we  are  capable  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  difmtereiled  confiderations.  Once  ad- 
mit that  we  are,  and  it  will  not  be  difputed  that  it 
is  by  fuch  confiderations  we  ought  to  be  influenced^ 
in  cafes  where  our  neighbour  or  the  public  is  to  be 
eminently  benefited. 

This  queilion  has  been  long  and  eagerly  contelled, 
and  the  majority  of  perfons  who  are  accuilomed  to 
give  fome  attention  to  fpeculations  of  this  fort,  l^ave 
ranged  themfelves  on  the  fide  of  felf-love.  Among 
the  French  not  a  fmgle  writer  upon  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  is  to  be  found,  who  does  not  v/ith  more 
or  lefs  explicitnefs  declare  for  this  hypothecs . 
Among  ourfelves  feveral  authors  of  eminence  have  un- 
dertaken to  fupport  the  practicability  of  difinterelied 
action*. 

One' of  the  writers  who  firft  contributed  to  ren- 
der'this  enquiry  a  fubje^t  of  general  attention,  was 
the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault.  He  aflTerted  the  fyHem 
of  felf-lov^e  in  its  groiTell  form.;  and  his  expoiilion  of 
it  amounts  to  little  lefs  than  *'  that  in  every  adion  of 
our  lives  we  are  direfted  by  a  calculation  of  perfonal 
ir«rereil.'*  This  notion  has  been  gradually  foftened 
down  by  his  fuceeflbrs ;  and  the  hypothefis  of  (elf- 
love  is  now  frequently  explained  to  mean  only,  '^'  that, 
as  every  ftate  of  a  percipient  being  has  init  a  mixture 
of  pleafure  or  pain,  the  immediate  fenfation  in  either 
of  thefe  kinds  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  fole,  proper, 
and  neceilary  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  a6tion."  This 
fiu-5luation  among  the  adherents  of  felf-love,  has  had 
the  effect  of  making  fome  of  the  arguments  v/ith  which 
their  principle  has  been  attacked,  apparently  inajsplica- 
ble  to  the  neweft  fcate  of  the   queflion.     Let   us    fee 

*  Pi.':rti<iula>y  chaftejlury-,  Biitkr,  TIuichefc:-i  and 
Hutm.  The  dcfi-ve.and  ardentfpirit  cfthefoii-aders  of  veli- 
Sj-jon  has  perhaps  al'tvays  carried  them  into  the  liberal  lydcm^ 
»S.^^:/Iatt.  ch.  xxiL'-L^cT.  37-41. 
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whether  the  point  may  not  be  put  upon  a  fimpler  iiTue 
than  has  ufually  been  attempted. 

An  unanfwerable  argument  for  the  fyflem  of  dif- 
intereftednefs,  is  contained  in  a  propofiiion  fo  ob- 
vious, as  for  its  very  plainnefs  to  be  expofed  to  the 
rifque  of  contempt,  w%.  that  the  motive  of  every 
voluntary  adion  confifts  in  the  view  prefent  to  the 
mind  of  the  agent  at  the  time  of  his  determination. 
This  is  an  inference  which  immediately  refults  from 
the  nature  of  volition.  Volition  is  an  affair  of  fore- 
fight  *.  *'  No  aftion  is  voluntary,  any  farther  them 
it  is  accom.panied  with  intention  and  defign,  and 
flows  from  the  apprehenlion  of  an  end  to  be  accom- 
pliilied.  So  far  as  it  flows  in  any  degree  from  another 
fource,  it  is  involuntary  f ."  But  if  this  be  a  juil  de- 
fcription  of  voluntary  adlion,  then  the  converfe  of  this 
aiTertion  muftalfo  be  true  ;  that  whatever  is  propofed 
by  the  mind  as  an.  end  ~to  be  accompliilied,  v/hether  it 
be  life  or  death,  pleafure  or  pain,  and  relate  to  myfelf^ 
or  m.y  neighbour,  has  in  it  the  traeeiTence  of  a  m.o- 
tive. — To  illuiirate  this  in  relation  to  the  fabjedl  in 
hand. 

Voluntary  adlion  cannot  exi'l  but  as  the  refult 
of  experience.  Neither  defire  nor  averflon  can  have 
place,  till  we  have  had  a  confcioufnefs  of  agree- 
able and  difagresable  fenfations.  Voluntary  aclion. 
implies  defire,  and  the  idea  of  certain  means  to  be 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  the  thing  defirei. 

The  things  firil  defired  by  every  thijiking  beinq-, 
v.-ill  be  agreeable  fenfation,  and  the  means  of  agree- 
able fenfitio/i.  If  he  fbreiee  any.  thing  that  is  not 
apprehended  to  be  pleafure  or  pain,  or  the  means  of 
pjeafure  or  pain,  this  will  excite  no  delire,  and  lead  to 
no  volunrary  a-flion. 

Adliporition  to  promote  the  bensnt  of  another,  my. 
child,  my. friend,  my  relation,  or  my  fellow  being, 
is  Oite  of .  the   pillions;     underflanding  by   the    term. 

"— — ' ^ — ■ — — *«:■, 

*  Bock  r.  Chap,  Y,  t.(jZ,        t  Chap,  VI I ,  J).  298 .  , 
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palTiOn;,  apsrmsnent  and  habitu^.l  tendency  towards  a 
certain  coiirfe  of  action.  It-  is  of  the  fame  general 
nature  as  a^^arice  or  the  love  of  hirne.  The  good  of  my 
neighbour  could  not  in  the  flrll  inflance  have  been 
chofen  but  as  the  means  of  agreeable  fenfation.  His 
cries,  or  the  foeftacle^  of  his  diftrefs  importune  me, 
and  I  am  irrefiitibly  impelled  to  adopt  means  to  remove 
this  importunity.  The  child  perceives  in  his  own  ckfs 
that  menaces  or  foothing  tend  to  flop  his  cries,  and  he 
is  induced  to  employ  in  a  iimilar  inftancethat  mode  of 
the  tvo  which  is  moli  within  his  reach.  He  thinks 
]l--:l'-  c f  the  luifciiags  endured,  and  is  only  uneafy  at 
t.  \  :  r;  xle  UDon  his  organs.     To  this  motive 

i:  :  ds   tl^e   idea  of  efteem  and  gratitude 

\vr.,:h  ir-jij  zt  parchafed  by  his  beneficence.  Thus 
the  good  cf  Our  neighbour,  like  the  poUefiion  of  mo- 
ney, is  originally  puriucd  for  the  fake  cf  its  advantage 
to  carielves, 

tut  it-  is  the  niture  cf  the  paiHonj  fpeedily  to  con- 
vert what  at  nrfl  wcie  ir^cans  into  ends.  The  avari*- 
cicus  r  '  tts  the  utility  of  money  which  iirn:  inci- 

ted lux::^  ..  .  _:.je  it,  fxes  his  paSon  upon  the  money 
vS^d,  and  counts  his  gold, 'without  liaving  in  his  mind 
any  idea  but  that  of  ieeing  and  handling  it.  Some- 
thing of  this  fort  happens  very  early  in  the  hiftory  of 
every  pailion.  The  moment  ^.ve  become  attached  to  a 
particular  fourcs  of  pleafure,  beyond  any  idea  v/e 
have  of  the  rank  it  holds  in  &he  catalogue  of  fources,  it 
mud  be  admitted  that  it  is  loved  for  its  own  fake. 
The  man  v/ho  j^urfues  wealth  or  fame  with  any  de- 
gree of  ardour,  foon  comiCs  to  concentre  his  attention 
in  the  wealth  or  the  fame,  without  carrying  his  rnind 
beyond,  or  thinking  of  any  thing  that  is  to  refult 
from  them. 

This  is  merely  one  cafe  of  the  phenomena  of  habit^. 
All  indulgence  of  the  fenfes  is  originally  chofen  for  the 
fake  of  the  pleafure  that  accrues.     But  the  quantity  of 

'^  *  Bock  I,   Chap.  V;  p.   6g, 
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accruing  pleafure  or  pain  is  condnually  changing.  In 
the  mean  time  this  is  feldom  adverted  to  ;  and  Vv'hen 
it  is,  tlie  pov/er  of  habit  is  frequently  too  ftrong  to 
be  thus  fubdued.  The  propenfity  to  do  again  what 
we  have  been  accullomed  to  do,  recurs,  ^vhen  the 
motive  that  flriould  reftrain  us  has  efcaped  from  our 
thoughts.  Thus  the  drunkard  and  the  lecher  con- 
tinue to  purfae  the  fame  courfe  of  aclion,  long  after 
the  pains  have  outweighed  the  pieafures,  and  even 
after  they  confefs  and  knew  this  to  be  the  real  ftate 
of  the  cafe.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  men  will  often, 
-for  the  fake  of  that  which  has  become  the  objed:  cf 
a  favourite  pailion,  confent  to  facrifce  what  they 
generally  know  to  contain  in  it  a  greater  fam  of  agree- 
able fenfations.  It  is  a  trite  and  incontrovertible 
axiom,  **  that  they  will  rather  die,  than  part  with 
it." 

If  this  be  the  cafe  in  the  paiTion  of  avarice  or  the 
love  of  fame,  it  mull:  alfo  be  true  in  the  inilance 
of  benefcence,  that,  after  having  habituated  our- 
felves  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  our  child,  our 
family,  our  country  or  our  fpecies,  we  are  at  length 
brought  to  approve  and  dcfire  thtir  happinefs  with- 
out retrofped  to  ourfelves.  It  happens  in  this  in- 
ilance, as  in  the  former,  that  w^e  are  occafionallf 
actuated  by  the  moit  perfecl  difintereilednefs^  and 
willingly  fubmit  to  tortures  and  death  rather  than 
fee  injury  committed  upon  the  objeft  of  our  affec- 
tions. 

Thus  far  there  is  a  parallel  nature  in  avarice  and 
benevolence.  But  ultimxately  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  them.  When  once  we  have  entered 
into  fo  aufpicious  a  path  as  that  of  difintereilednefs, 
reHeclion  confirms  our  choice,  in  a  fenfe  in  which  it 
never  can  confinn  any  of  the  faditious  paiTions  we 
have  named.  We  find  by  obfervation  that  ^^  e- arc 
furrounded  by  beings  of  the  fame  nature  with  our- 
felves.  They  have  the  fame  fenfes,  are  fufcej  tible 
of  the  fame   pieafures  and   pains,  capable  of  being 
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.raifed  to  the  fame  excellence,  and  employed  in  the 
fame  ufefulnefs  *,  We  are  able  in  imagination  to  go 
out  of  our{elves>  and  b  ::  ;  inyp<irt.:al  ipefiators  of 
the  (yftem  of  which  "^-  :  ::l-  a  pui.  We  can  then 
make  an  appraifement  of  G^^r  intrinflc  and  abiolute 
value  J  and  dete6l  the  iippoiition  of  that  ieif-regard 
which  would  reprefent  our  own  intereft  as  of  as  much 
value  as  that  of  all  the  world  befde.  The  delufion 
being  thus  fapped,  we  can,  from  time  to  time  at  ieafr, 
fallback  in  idea  into  our  proper  poll:,  and  cultivate 
thofe  views  andairecHons  which  muft-  be  moil  familiar 
to  the  moll  perfed  intelligence. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  is  poiTible  for 
a  man  to  facrifice  his  own  exillence  to  that  of  twenty 
others.  Here  then  is  an  aclion  pofTeffing  various 
recommendations  :  the  advantage  to  arife  to  twenty 
men  ;  their  tranquillity  and  happinefs  through  a  long 
period  of  remaining  exiftence  ;  the  beneiits  they  will 
not  fail  to  confer  on  thoufands  of  their  contempo- 
raries, and  through  them  on  millions  of  pofcerity  ; 
and  lailly  his  ov^m  efcape  from  uneafmefs,  and  mo- 
mentary exultation  in  an  acl  of  virtue.  The  advo- 
cates of  felf-iove  are  compelled  to  affert  that  the  iail 
confideration  only  is  of  any  value  with  him  ;  and 
that  he  perceives  the  real  Hate  of  the  cafe,  without 
feeling  him.felf  in  the  fmallell  degree  diredlly  and  pro- 
perly affeded  by  it.  He  engages  in  an  acl  of  gene- 
rofity,  vv'ithout  one  atom  of  true  fympathy,  and  whol- 
ly and  exclufiveiy  influenced  by  coniiderations  of  the 
moll  felfifh  defcription. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  an  hypothefis  more  iin- 
gular  than  this.  It  is  in  direct  oppoiition  to  expe- 
rience, and  v/hat  every  man  feems  to  know  of  him- 
ielf.  It  undertakes  to  maintain  that  \ve  are  under  a 
delufion  of  the  mofr  extraordinary  fort  ;  and  which 
would  appear,  to  a  perfon  not  trained  in  a  philofo^ 
phical  fyilem.,  of  all  others  the  moil  improbable.     It 

*  Bod  nTchap,  111.  "  '~~^ 
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affirms^  that  we  are  wholly  incapable  of  being  infiuea- 
ced  by  motives  which  feem  to  have  aPxabfolute  power; 
that  the  philanthropiil  has  no  love  for  mankind,  nor 
the  patriot  for  his  country ;  that  no  child  ever  had  an 
afFeftion  for  his  parent,  or  parent  for  his  child;  in  a 
word,  that,  when  we  imagine  we  are  mOil  generoufly 
concerned  for  another,  we  have  no  concern  for  him, 
but  are  anxious  only  for  ourfelves.  Undoubtedly  a 
thefis  of  this  fort  is  in  need  of  very  cogent  arguments 
to  fupport  it. 

It  muft  be  admitted  indeed  as  charafleriilic  of 
every  determination  of  the  mind,  that,  when  made, 
we  feel  uneafmefs  in  the  apprehenilon  of  any  obftacle, 
and  pleafure  in  indulging  the  defire  and  feeing  events 
turn  out  conformably  to  the  deiire.  But  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  fay,  ''  that  the  motive  of  our  proceeding  in 
this  cafe  is  impatience  and  uncaPinefs,  and  that  we  are 
impelled  to  the  facrifxes  which  are  frequently  made, 
by  the  mere  wifli  to  free  ourfelves  from  intolerable 
pain."  Lmpatience  and  uneafmefs  are  only  generated 
by  obftaclcs  to  the  attainment  ofour  defires  ;  and  we 
often  falnl  ■  our  purpofes  with  a  fvv  iftnefs  and  im- 
petuo£ty  that  leave  no  leifure  for  the  recurrence  of 
pain.  The  uneaflnefs  of  unfuliiiled  defire,  implies 
the  delire  itfelf  as  the  antecedent  and  parent  of  the 
imeaiinefs.  It  is  becaufe  I  wifh  my  neighbour's  ad- 
vantage, that  I  am  uneafy  at  his  misfortune.  I  (hould 
no  more  be  uneafy  about  this,  than  about  the  number 
of  fyilables  contained  in  the  prefent  paragraph,  if  I 
had  not  previo'jily  loved  it  for  its  own  fake. 

This  pleafure  and  pain  however,  though  not  the  au- 
thors  of  my  determination,  undoubtedly  tend  to  per- 
petuate and  itrengthen  it.  Such  is  confpicuoully  the 
cafe  in  the  prefent  inltance.  The  man,  who  vigilantly 
conforms  his  airedions  to  the  ilandard  of  impartial 
jufiice,  wiio  lofss  the  view  of  perfonal  regards  in  the 
grs^.ter  objefis  that  engrof?  his  attention  who,  from* 
liiotives  of  benevolence   fits  loofe   to  I;fc  and   all  its 
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pleafures,  and  is  ready  without  a  iigh  to  facrilice 
tfiem  to  tlie  public  good,  has  an  uncommonly  ex  qui- 
flte  fource  oFhappinefs.  When  lie  looks  back,  he  ap- 
plauds the  fcate  of  his  own  afFedtions  ;  and,  v/hen  he 
looks  out  of  himfelf,  his  fenfations  are  refined  in  pro- 
portion to  the  compreheniivenefs  of  his  fentiments. 
He  is  filled  with  harmony  v/ithin  ;  and  the  frate  of  his 
thoughts  is  uncommonly  favourable  to  v\'hat  we  may 
venture  to  Hyle  the  fabiime  emotions  of  tranquillity. 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  than  an  experience  of  the  plea- 
fures  of  benevolence,  Ihould  not  tend  to  confirm  in  us 
a  benevolent  propenfity. 

The  hypothefis  of  diiintereftednefs  v/ould  never  have 
had  fo  many  adverfaries,  if  the  complexity  of  human 
motives  had  been  fufliciently  confidered.  To  illr«f- 
trate  this,  let  it  be  recolledted  that  every  voluntary 
adion  has  in  it  a  mixture  of  involuntary*.  Jn  the 
fenfe  in  which  vve  have  ufed  the  word  motive  in  an 
early  part  of  this  work  f ,  it  is  equally  deicriptive  of 
thecaufe  of  adlion  in  both  cafes.  Modve  may  there- 
fore be  diftinguifned,  according  to  its  different  rela- 
tions, into  direft  and  indire£t  ;  underftanding  by  tiie 
dired,  that  which  is  prefent  to  the  mind  of  tiie  agent 
at  the  time  of  his  determination,  and  which  belongs  to 
every  voluntary  a6lion  and  fo  much  of  every  a6lion  as 
is  voluntary  ;  and  by  the  indirect,  that  which  operates 
without  being  adverted  to  by  the  mind,  whether  in  the 
cafe  of  acxions  originally  involuntary,  or  that  have  be- 
come fo  in  whole  or  in  part  by.the  force  of  habit.  Thus 
explained,  it  is  incontrovertibly  evident  that  the  di- 
rect motive  to  many  of  our  adiions  is  purely  difintcrefied. 
V/e  are  capable  of  felf-oblivion,  as  well  as  of  facrifice. 
All  that  is  ilriclly  voluntary,  in  the  beneficence  of  a 
man  habitually  generous  and  kind,  commences  from 
this  point;  if  other  conuderations  intervene  in  the  fe- 
quel,  they  are  indebted  for  their  intervention  to  itiQ 
deiintereiied  motive.     But,  at  the  fame  time  that  this 

*  Book  \,    Chap.   V,  /.    70,  -\-   P.   6z, 
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-truth  is  clearly  eRablifhed,  it  is  not  lefs  true,  firfr, 
that  the  indirecl;  and  original  motive,  that  \^hich  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  our  habits,  is  the  love  of  agree- 
able fenfation.  Secondly,  it  is  alfo  to  be  admitted 
that  there  is  probably  fomething  perfonal  directly  and 
perceptibly  mixing  itfelfwith  fuch  of  our  beneficent 
anions  as  are  of  a  fenfible  duration.  We  are  fo  ac- 
cuftomed  to  nx  our  attention  upon  agreeable  fenfation, 
that  we  can  fcarcely  fail  to  recoiled"!:  at  every  interval 
the  gratitude  we  iliall  excite  or  the  approbation  we  fnall 
fecure,  the  pleafure  that  v/ill  refult  to  ourfeives  from 
our  neighbour's  well  being,  the  joys  of  ieif-applaufe, 
or  the  uneafmefs  that  attends  upon  ungratified  defire. 
Yet,  after  every  deduftion  that  can  be  made,  the 
difmtereiled  and  direcl  motive,  the  profit  and  ad- 
vantage of  our  neighbour,  feems  to  occupy  'the 
principal  place.  This  is  at  leail  the  firfl,  often  the 
only,  thing  in  the  view  of  the  mind  at  the  time  the 
action  is  chofen.  It  is  this  from  v/hich,  by  v.ay  of 
eminence,  it  derives  the  character  of  voluntary  action. 

There  is  an  obfervation  arifmg  in  this  place  which  it 
feems  of  fome  importance  to  mention.  Pure  male- 
volence is  the  counterpart  of  difmtereiled  virtue  ;  and 
almoil  air  the  confiderations  that  prove  the  exiilence  of 
the  one  are  of  equal  avail  to  prove  the  exiilence  of  the 
other.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay,  i  choofe  the  pleafure 
or  pain  of  my  neighbour,  for  the  fake  of  the  gratifica- 
tion I  have  in  contemplating  it.  This  only  removes 
the  difficulty  a  fingle  ilep,  and  will  not  account  for  the 
phenomenon  of  habit  in  either  cafe.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  orginaljy  chofen  with  a  view  to 
agreeable  fenfation  ;  but  in  both  cafes  the  original 
view  is  foon  forgotten.  It  is  as  certain  that  there 
are  human  beings  who  take  pleafure  in  fhrieks  and 
agony,  v/ithout  a  confideration  to  any  thing  farther 
or  different;  as  that  the  mifer  comes  at  iail  to  re- 
gard his  guineas  with  delight, '  independently  of  a 
recoliedlion  of  the  benefits  they  may  purchafe. 

There  is   one  farther  remark,  which,    though  by 
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no  means  fo  conclufive   as  many  that  have  been   ad- 
duced,   ought  not  to  be   omitted.      If  felf-love   bs 
the  only  principle   of  aftion,  there  can  be    no   fuch 
thing  as    virtu-e.       Benevolent  intention    is    efiential 
to  virtae*.      Virtue,    where  it  exifts    in  any    emi- 
nence, is  a  fpecies  of  condud  modelled  upon  a  true 
eilimate  of  the  different  reafcns   inviting  us    to  pre* 
ference.     He,  that  makes  a  filfe  eilimate,  and   pre- 
fers a  trivial   and  partial   good   to  an  important  and- 
eompreheniive  one,    is    vicious.      Virtue  requires  a 
certain  difpoiition   and  view   of  the  mind,  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  goad  which  may  accidentally  and 
unintentionally    refult    from    our   proceeding.       The 
creditor    that,    from    pure    hardnefs    of   difpoiition, 
fhould  cafe  a   man    into    prifon    who,    unknown    to^ 
him,  was  upon  the  point  of  fome  atrocious  and   fan- 
guinary  aftion,  \vouid   be  not  virtuous,  J3ut  vicious^ 
The    mifchief    to    refult    from    the    projecl    of  his 
debtor  was  no  part  of  his   motive ;  he  thought  only 
of  gratifying  his   inordinate   paffion.     Juft  fo  in   the 
cafe   ilated    a   little  before,    the    public    benefactor, 
upon  the  fyftem  of  felf-love,  prefers  a  fingle  indivi- 
dual to  twenty  or  to  twenty   millions.     So  far  as  re--- 
lates  to  the   real  m^erits  of  the  cafe,  his  own  advan- 
tage or  pleafure  is  a  very  infignificant  confideration, 
and   the  benefit  to  be  produced,  fuppofe  to  a  world, 
is   ineftimable.     Yet  he  falfely   and  unjuftly    prefers 
the  firft,  and  regards  the  latter,  feparately  taken,  as 
nothing.       If  there   be  fuch  a    thing  as  juiHce,  if  I 
have   a  rea.1   and   abfolute    value,  upon   which  truth 
can  decide,  and  which  can  be  com.pared   with  what 
is  greater  or  lefs,  then,  according  to  this  fyilem,  the 
beft  ailion  that  ever  was  performicd,  may,    for  any 
thing  we  know,  have  been  the  a<5lion   in  the  whole 
world  of  the  moil  exquifite  and    deliberate  injuHice, 
Nay,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwife,  fmce  it  pro- 
d-uced  the  greateft  good,  and  therefore  was  the  in- 

"^  "~"         *  Book  II,  CI;ap,  IV. 
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dividQ.-iI  inftance  in  which  the  greatefl  good  was 
7rG!l  directly  pcftponed  to  perlbnal  gratification. 
ouch  is  the  fpirit  cf  the  doiTirine  we  have  endeavoured 
to  refute. 

Cn  the  other  hand  the  jaPf  result  of  the  arguments 
£:bove  adduced  is,  that  mea  are  capable  of  under- 
fra^ding  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  claims  of  other 
men  uiion  theirbenevolence;  and,  underiianding  them, 
t;  "i  Views.,  as    Vv'ell  as   every   other  perception 

5     relation  "to  ieniitive  exigence,  are  of  the 

-^^.ered  by  other 
'  ■     iowcriiig   them, 

I 'i3lr  o.vn  nature  capable  of  exciting  to 
....  .-(jt  counteracted  by  pleas  of  a  diit'erent 
i'crt.  Men  are  capable  no  doubt  of  preferring  an  in- 
ferior interefl  of  their  own  to  a  fuperior  interefl  of 
others  ;  but  thia  preference  arifes  frofii  a  combinaticu 
cf  circumiLances,  and  is  net  the  neceffary  and  invari- 
able law  of  our  nature. 

There  is  no  doctrine  in  which  the  generous  and 
flevated  mind  rcHs  with  more  fatisfa6iion,  than  in 
that  of  v.dilch  vre  are  treating.  If  it  be  falfe,  it  is 
r.o  doubt  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  the  bell  of  the 
fmali  remnant  of  good  that  remains.  But  it  is  a  heart- 
iefs  profpefl  for  the  moraliil,  who,  when  he  has  done 
all,  has  no  hope  to  perfuade  mankind  to  one  atom  of 
real  afteciion'  tov/ards  any  one  individual  of  their 
fpecies.  V/e  miay  be  made  indeed  the  inftruments  of 
good,  but  in  a  v/ay  Iefs  honourable,  than  that  in  which 
a  fram.e  of  v/cod  or  a  Iheet  of  paper  may  be  made  the 
inftrument  of  good.  The  wood  or  the  paper  is  at 
lead  neutral.  But  we  are  drawn  into  the  fervice  with 
afreclions  of  a  diametrically  oppofite  direction.  When 
we  perform  the  m.oll;  benevolent  aftion,  it  is  with  a 
view  only  to  our  own  advantage,  and  with  the  moft 
fovereign  and  unreferved  negledl  of  that  of  others. 
We  are  iniiruments  of  good,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
bad  men  are  faid  to  be  the  iniiruments  of  providence 
even  v/heu  their  inclinations  are  znoi):  refra(5lory  to  its. 
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degrees.  In  this  fenfe  we  may  admire  the  fyilem  of 
the  aniverfe,  where  public  utility  refults  from  each 
man's  contempt  of  that  utility,  and  where  the  moil  be- 
neficial actions  of  thofe,  whom  we  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  term  the  befl  men  are  only  inftances  in  which 
juilice  and  the  real  merits  of  the  cafe  are  moft  flagrant- 
ly violated.  But  we  can  think  with  little  complacence 
of  the  individuals  of  whom  this  univerfe  is  compofed. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  philofophers  whofe  fyilem  has 
taught  them  to  look  upon  their  fellow  men  as  thus  per- 
verfe  and  unjuft,  have  been  frequently  cold  in  their 
temper,  or  narrow  in  their  deiigns.  It  is  no  v/onder 
that  RouiTeau,  the  moft  benevolent  of  them,  and 
who  moil  efcaped  the  general  contagion,  has  been 
driven  to  place  the  perfsftion  of  virtue  in  doing  no 
injury*.  Neither  philofophy  nor  morality  nor  poli- 
tics will  ever  ihow  like  themfelves,  till  man  (hall 
be  acknowledged  for  what  he  really  is,  a  being  capa- 
ble of  reflitude,  virtue  and  benevolence,  and  who 
needs  not  always  be  led  to  actions  of  general  utility  by 
foreign  and  frivolous  confiderations. 

The  fyftem  of  difmterefted  benevolence  proves 
to  us,  that  it  is  poiTible  to  be  virtuous,  and  not  merely 
to  talk  of  virtue ;  that  all  v/hich  has  been  faid  by  phi- 
lofophers and  m.oraliils  refpeding  impartial  juftice  is 
not  an  unmeaning  rant ;  and  that  when  we  call  upon. 
mankind  to  diveil  themfelves  of  felfiih  and  perfonal 
confiderations,  we  call  upon  them  for  fome thing  they 
are  able  to  pratlife.  An  idea  like  this  reconciles  us 
to  our  fpecies ;  teaches  us  to  regard  with  enlightened 
admiration  the  men  who  have  appeared  to  iofe  the 
feeling  of  their  perfonal  exiftence  in  the  purfuit  of 
general  advantage  ;  and  gives  us  reafon  to  expeft  that, 
as  men  colle£lively  advance  in  fcience  and  ufeful  inili- 
tuticn,  they  will  proceed  more  and  more  to  confolidate 

*  '''  La  plus  fubLi??:s.^-vertii  eft   negoAinje  i    ell e  nous  in- 
fii^iit  c^s  i^s  jc?>iai;  fairs  du   vial  a perfo?ine.'^     Emile? 
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their  private  judgment  and  their  individual  will  vvitri 
j.bftra£l  jafUce  and  the  unmixed  approbaticu  of  gene- 
ral happinefg. 

What  are  the  infe^-ences  that  ought  to  be  made 
from  this  do6lrine  with  refpeft  to  political  inllitu- 
tion  ?  Certainly  not  that  the  interefi  of  the  indivi- 
dual ought  to  be  made  incompatible  M^ith  the  part 
lie  is  expected  to  take  in  the  interefi  of  the  whole. 
This  is  neither  defirable,  nor  even  polTible.  Bat 
that  focial  inftitution  needs  not  defpair  of  feeing  men 
inSuenced  by  other  and  better  motives.  The  true 
politician  is  bound  to  recollect  that  the  perfe6lion  of 
mind  confiils  in  difmtereflednefs.  Ke  ihould  regard 
it  as  the  ultimate  objecl  of  his  exertions,  to  induce 
men  to  eftimate  themfelves  at  their  juft  value,  and  nei-, 
t^er  to  grant  to  themfelves  nor  claim  from  others  a 
higher  conEderation  than  they  deferve.  Above  all  lie 
Ihould  be  careful  not  to  add  vigour  to  the  felfiili  paf- 
fions.  He  ihould  gradually  wean  men  from  contem- 
plating their  own  benefit  in  all  that  they  do,  and  induce 
them  to  view  with  complacence  the  advantage  that  is 
lO  refiilt  to  others. 

The  lail  perfeftion  of  this  feelijig  connfcs  in  that 
f:ate  of  mind  v/hich  bids  us  rejoice  as  fully  in  the  good 
that  is  done  by  others,  as  if  it  were  done  hy  ourfelves. 
The  man  who  has  attained  to  this  improvement  v.'ill 
be  aciiuated  neither  by  intereil  nor  ambition,  the  love 
of  honour  nor  the  love  of  fam.e.  He  has  a  duty  in- 
deed obliging  him  to  feek  the  good  of  the  v/hole  ;  but 
that  good  is  his  only  obje6l.  If  that  good  be  eiteded 
hy  another  hand,  he  feels  no  difappointment.  All 
men  are  his  fellow  labourers,  but  he  is  Cue  rival  of  no 
man.  Like  Fedaretus  in  ancient  flory,  he  is  ready  to 
exclaim:  ''I  alfb  have  endeavoured  to  deierve:  but 
thc'.-e  are  three  hundred  citizens  in  Sparta  beticr  than. 
myiVii;  and  I  rejoice." 
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G  H  A  P.    XI. 

OF    GOOD    AND    EVIL. 

Definitions. — Principle  cf  the  Stoics  examined. — Plea- 
fure  delineated. — Scale  of  happinefs — the  peafant  and 
artifan—the  man  of  nvealth — the  man  of  tafle — the 
7nan  ofbene-volence. — Inference. — Syfem  ofoptimifn.- — 
Errors  cf  this  fftsm. — Mixture  of  truth. — Limita- 
tions.—  Condition  cf  the  uni-jerfe  difplayed. — 111  efecis 
cf  cpfimifm.~lt  is  dejiruSii'oe  of  any  conffient  theory  of 
^jiriiie — blunts  the  delicacy  of  moral  difcrimination^—' 
reconciles  us  to  the  fpedacle  cf  per^verfenefs  in  others,-'-' 
Of  perfe cation. 

f~^  FI E  R  E  is  no  dirquifition  more  effential  either 
X  in  morality  or  politics  than  that  which  Ihall 
tend  to  give  us  clear  and  diilincl  ideas  of  good  and 
evil,  what  it  is  we  Ihould  defire,  and  what  we  iliould 
deprecate.  We  will  therefore  clofe  the  prefent  vo- 
lume with  a  few  coniiderations  upon  this  head. 

The  nature  of  good  and  evil,  which  is  one  of  the 
plaineit  fubjscls  upon  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
engaged,  has  beenobfcured  by  two  fets  of  men  :  thofe 
whO;,  from  an  eagernefs  to  refine  and  exalt  beyond 
m.eafure  the  nature  of  virtue,  have  elevated  it  into 
fomething  impoilible  and  unmeaning :  and  thofe  who, 
fpurning  the  narrow  limits  of  icience  and  human 
uaderfianding,  have  turned  fyftem-builders  and  fabri- 
cated a  univerfe  after  their  own  peculiar  fancy.  V7e 
{hall  fee,  as  we  proceed,  what  has  been  the  operation 
of  thefe  two  errors.  In  the  mean  time  it  may 
be  moil  fafe  to  examine  the  fubjefc  in  its  genuine 
fiiTiplicity,  uninfluenced  by  the  preconceptions  of  party. 

Good  is  a  general  name,  including  pleafure,  and 
the   means  by  v;hich  pleafure  is  procured.      Evil  is 
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a  general^  name,  including  pain,  and  the  means  by 
which  pain  is  produced.  Of  the  two  things  included 
in  theie  general  names,  the  firft  is  cardinal  and  fub- 
ftantive,  the  fecond  has  no  intrinfic  recommendations, 
but  depends  for  its  value  on  the  other.  Pleafure  there- 
fore is  to  be  termed  an  abfolute  good  ;  the  means 
of  pleafure  are  only  relatively  good.  The  fam^e  ob- 
fervation  may  be  Hated  of  pain  *. 

We  inhabit  a  world  where  fenfations  do  npt  come 
detached,  bat  where  every  thing  is  linked  and  con- 
necled  together.  Of  confequence,  among  things 
abfolutely  good  there  may  be  two  clafTes.  There  are 
fome  things  that  are  good  and  only  good,  pleafures 
that  do  not  draw  after  them  mifchief,  anguifh  and 
remorfe.  There  may  be  other  pleafures  that  are 
attended  in  the  fequel  v/ith  an  overbalance  of  pain, 
and  which,  though  abfolutely  good,  are  relatively 
evil.  There  may  alfo  be  pains  which,  taken  toge- 
ther  with  their  confequences,  are  falutary.  But  this 
does  not  alter  the  original  propofition  :  v/here  there 
is  any  mixture  of  evil,  all  is  not  good  ;  jufl  as  where 
there  is  any  mixture  of  pain,  all  is  not  pleafure. 

Let  us  fee  how  this  ftatement  affects  the  theory  and 
practice  of  virtue. 

Firit,  we  are  hereby  enabled  to  detecl  their  mif- 
take  who  denied  that  **  pleafuie  was  the  fuprenie 
good.''  The  error  of  the  Epicurean  philofophers 
feems  to  have  been,  not  in  afiirming  that  **  pleafure 
^vas  the  fupreme  good,"  for  this  cannot  be  refuted  ; 
but  in  conlining  that  pleaiure  Vvhich  is  the.  proper 
fcope  of  human  actions,  to  the  pleafure  of  the  indi-^ 
vidual  who  a£ls,  and  not  admitting  that  the  pleafure 
of  others  was  an  objefl  which  for  its  own -fake  could 
and  ougiit  to  be  purfued  f. 

That  ''  pleafure  is  the  fiipreme  good"  cannot  he- 
denied  by  him  who  is  fuiTicientry  attentive  to  the 
meaning  of  words.     That   which  will   give   pleafure 

*  Book  III,  cJITm,       t  C^^.  X.     "" 
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neitlter  to  ourfelves  nor  others,  and  from  which  the 
fruits  of  joy  can  be  reaped  in  no  ftage  and  at  no  pe- 
riod, is  neceffarily  good  for  nothing. 

The  oppofers  of  the  Epicurean  niaxim  were  ter- 
rified by  a  confequence  which  they  haftily  concluded 
might  be  built  upon  it.  If  pleafure  were  the  only 
thing  that  is  worthy  to  be  defired,  they  thought  that 
every  man  might  reafonably  be  juiiified  in  ''  walking 
in  the  light  of  jiis  own  eyes/'  and  there  would  be 
no  longer  any  rule  of  human  conduct.  Each  man 
might  fay,  "  Fleafure  is  the  proper  objecl  of  my 
purfiiit  ;  I  beft  know  what  pleafes  me  ;  and  there- 
fore however  cppofite  is  the  plan  of  my  conduct:  to 
your  conceptionr;,  it  is  unreafonable  and  unjufl  for  you 
to  interfere  with  me." 

An  inference  the  oppofite  of  tliis  might  with  more 
propriety  have  been  drawn  from  the  maxim  upon  which 
Vv^e  are  defcanting.  Is  "  pleafure  the  only  good  ?'^ 
Then  have  v/e  the  moll  cogent  reafon  for  ftudying 
pleafure  and  reducing  it  to  a  fcience,  and  not  for  leav- 
ing s.v2ry  m.an  to  purfue  his  own  particular  taHe, 
v/hich  is  nothing  more  than  the  refult  of  his  education 
and  the  circumftances  in  which  he  happens  to  have 
been  placed,  and  by  other  lefibns  and  circumilances 
may  be  corre6led. 

No  m.an  is  entitled  to  complain  of  my  fober  and 
difpaiiionate  expoiLulations  refpe^ling  the  fpecies  of 
pleafure  he  thinks  proper  to  purfue,  becaufe  no  man 
ftands  alone,  and  can  purfue  his  private  conceptions 
of  pleafure,  without  aitecting  beneficially  or  inja- 
riouily  the  perfons  immediately  connefted  with  him,^ 
and  through  them  the  refr  of  the  world.  Even  if  he 
have  perfuaded  himfelf  that  it  is  his  bulinefs  to  purfue 
his  own  pleafure,  and  that  he  is  not  bound  to  attend 
ultimately  to  the  pleafure  of  others,  yet  it  may  eafily 
be  Ihown  that  it  is  generally  fpeaking  the  intereil  of 
each  individual,  that  all  ihould  form  their  plan  of 
per-fonal  pleafurewith  a  fpirit  of  deference  and  acCQJU- 
modation  to  the  pleafure  of  each  oth?r. 
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But  putting  the  circumftance  of  the  aclion  and  re- 
aelion  of  men  in  fociety  out  of  the  ouellion.  Hill  there 
v/ill  be  a  fcience  of  pleafure,  and  it  will  be  idle  and 
erroneous  to  confider  each  man  feparately,  and  leave 
each  to  find  his  fource  of  pleafure  fuitable  to  his  par- 
ticular humour.  We  have  a  common  nature,  and  that 
common  nature  ought  to  be  confulted.  There  is  one 
thing  or  feries  of  things  that  conditutes  the  true  per- 
fedion  of  man  *. 

In  the  difcuffions  that  took  place  a  few  years  ago^ 
in  the  Englifn  parliament  and  nation  refpecling  the 
fiave  trade,  tlie  fentiment  we  are  here  combating- 
was  ufed  as  a  topic  of  argument  by  Ibme  of  thofe  per- 
foTiS  who,  from  certain  deplorable  prejudices,  were 
able  to  prevail  upon  themfeives  to  appear  as  advocates 
for  this  trade.  "  The  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies,'* 
they  faid,  **  are  contented  with  their  fituation  they' 
are  not  cenfcious  of  the  evils  againil  which  you  ex- 
claim ;  why  then  ihould  you  endeavour  to  alter  their 
condition  ?" 

The  true  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  even  granting 
them  their  faft,  would  be  :  ''  It  is  not  very  material 
to  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  enlarged  mind,  v/hether 
thej  are  contented  or  no.  Are  they  contented  ?  I -am 
not  contented  for  them.  1  fee  in  them  beings  of  cer- 
tain capacities,  equal  to  certain  purfuits  and  enjoy- 
ments. It  is  of  no  confequence  in  the  queflion,  that 
they  do  not  fee  this,  that  they  do  not  know  their  own 
interefts  and  happinefs.  They  do  not  repine  ?  Nei- 
ther does  a  ilone  repine.  That  v/hich  you  m.ention  as 
an  alleviation,  finilhes  in  my  conception  the  portrait 
of  their  calamity.  Abridged  as  they  are  of  indepen- 
dence and  enjoymicnt,  they  have  neither  the  appre- 
henfion  nor  fpirit  of  men.  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  hu- 
man nature  thus  degraded.  It  is  my  duty,  if  I  can, 
to  maxke  them  a  thoufand  times  happier  than  they  are, 
QT  have  any  conception  of  being." 

*    Book  II,   C^.7/.    III,/.  127;     Boa/illl,    Cha^, 
YII,  p.  196. 
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It  IS  not  difficult  to  form  afcale  of  happinefs.  Sup- 
^ofe  it  to  be  fomething  like  the  following. 

The  firil  ckfs  Ihall  be  fuch  as  we  may  perhaps 
ibmetimes  find  among  the  labouring  inhabitants  of  the 
<:ivilized  ilates  of  Europe.  We  will  conceive  a  man 
working  with  his  hands  every  day  to  obtain  his 
fubfiftence.  He  rifes  early  to  his  labour,  and  leaves 
off  every  night  weary  and  exhaufted.  He  takes  a 
tranquil  or  a  boifterous  refrelhment,  and  fpends  the 
hours  ofdarknefs  in  uninterrupted  flumber.  He  does 
not  quarrel  with  his  wife  oftener  thanperfons  of  hisclafs 
regularly  do ;  and  his  cares  are  few^  as  he  has  fcarcely 
known  the  preilure  of  abfolute  want.  He  never  repines 
but  when  he  witnelTes  luxuries  he  cannot  partake,  and 
■that  fenfation  is  tranfient ;  and  he  knows  no  difeafes 
butthofe  which  rife  from  perpetual  labour.  The  range 
of  his  ideas  is  fcanty  ;  and  the  general  train  of  his  fenfa- 
fations. comes  as  near  as  the  nature-of  human  exifience 
will  admit,  to  the  region  of  indifference.  This  man 
is  in  a  certain  fenfe  happy.  He  is  happier  than  a  iione. 

Our  next  iniiance  fhall  be  taken  from  among 
the  men  of  rank,  fortune  and  diffipation.  We  v/iil 
fuppofe  the  individual  in  quefcion  to  have  an  advan- 
tageous perfon  and  a  found  conftitution.  He  enjoys 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  palate,  the  choicell  viands,  and 
thebei]:  flavoured  wines.  He  takes  his  pieafures  dif- 
creetly,  fo  as  not  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  to  lofe  the 
power  of  feeling  it.  He  Ihoots,  he  hunts.  He  fre- 
quents all  public  places.  He  fits  up  late  in  fcenes  of - 
gay  refort.  He  rifes  late.  He  hasjuf^ime  to  ride 
and  drefs,  before  he  goes  into  ccm-pany  again.  With 
a  happy  flow  of  fpirits  and  a  perpetual  variety  ©f 
amufements,  he  is  almoll  a  itranger  to  e^nui.  But  he  is 
a  model  of  ignorance.  He  never,  reads,  and  knows 
nothing  beyond  the  topic  of  the  day.  -He  can  icarcely. 
conceive  the  meaning  of  the  fubiime  or  pathetic; 
and  he  rarely  thinks  of  any  thing  beyond  hiaifelf. 
This  man  is  happier  than  the  peafant.  He  is  hap- 
pier by  all  the  pieafures   of  the  palate,  and  all  the 
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gratifxations  of  neatnefs^  elegance  and  fplendour  in 
himfelf  and  the  objeds  around  him.  Every  day- 
he  is  alive,  inventing  feme  new  amufement,  or 
enjoying  it.  He  tailes  the  pleafures  of  liberty  ; 
he  is  familiar  with  the  gratifications  of  pride  :  while 
the  peafant  flides  through  life  with  fomething  of  the 
contemptible  infenfibility  of  an  oylter. 

The  man  of  taile  and  liberal  accomplifhm.ents 
is  more  advantageoufiy  circumllanced  than  he  whom 
we  have  lail  defcribed.  We  will  fuppofe  him  to  pof- 
fefs  as  many  of  the  gratifications  of  expence  as  he  de- 
fires.  But  in  addition  to  thefe,  like  the  mere  man  of 
fortune  in  ccmparifon  with  the  peafant,  he  acquires 
new  fenfes,  and  a  nev/  range  of  enjoyment.  The 
beauties  of  nature  are  all  his  own.  He  admires  the 
overhanging  cliff,  the  wide-extended  profpecl,  the 
vail  expanfe  of  the  ocean,  the  foliage  ©f  the  woods, 
the  Hoping  lawn  and  the  waving  grafs.  He  knows 
the  pleafures  of  foiitude,  when  m.an  holds  commerce 
alone  with  the  tranquil  folemnity  of  nature.  He  has 
traced  the  ilruclure  of  the  univerfe,  the  fubfiances 
v/hich  compofe  the  globe  we  inhabit  and  are  the  ma- 
terials of  human  induftry,  and  the  laws  v/hichhold  the 
planets  m  their  courfe  amidfi  the  tracklels  fields  of 
fpace.  He  fiudies,  and  has  experienced  the  pleafures 
which  refult  from  confciousperfpicacijiy  and  difcovered 
truth.  He  enters  with  a  true  reliih  into  the  fublime 
and  pathetic.  He  partakes  in  all  the  grandeur  and 
enthufiafm  of  poetry.  He  is  perhaps  himfelf  a  poet. 
He  is  confcious  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain,  and  that 
he  fhall  be  recolleded  with  pleafure,  and  extolled 
with  ardour,  by  generations  yet  unborn.  In  this 
perfon,  compared  with  the  two  preceding  claffes,  we 
acknowledge  fomething  of  the  features  of  man.  They 
were  only  a  better  fort  of  brutes  ;  but  he  has  fenfations 
and  tranfpcrts  of  which  they  have  no  conception. 

Eut  there  is  a  rank  of  man  m^ore  ftted  to  excite 
f;ur  emulation  than  this,  •  the  man  of  benevolence. 
^tudy  is  cold,  if  it  be  not  enlivened  with   the  idea 
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<>f  the  happlnefs  to  arife  to  mankind  from  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  fciences*.  The  fub- 
iime  and  pathetic  are  barren,  unlefs  it  be  the  fub- 
lime  of  true  virtue  and  the  pathos  of  true  fympathy. 
The  pleafures  of  the  mere  man  of  talle  and  refine- 
ment ''  play  round  the  head,  but  come  not  to  the 
heart."  There  is  no  true  joy  but  in  the  fpetlacle 
and  contemplation  of  happinefs.  There  is  no  de- 
lightful melancholy  but  in  pitying  diftrefs.  The  maa 
'  who  has  once  performed  an  z-tt  of  exalted  generofity> 
knows  that  there  is  no  fenfation  of  corporeal  or  intel- 
ledual  taile  to  be  compared  with  this.  The  man  who 
has  fouglit  to  benefit  nations,  rifes  above  the  me- 
chanical ideas  of  barter  and  exchange.  He  aiks  no 
gratitude.  To  fee  that  they  are  benefited,  or  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  fo,  is  its  own  reward.  He 
afcends  to  the  highert  of  human  pleafures,  the  plea- 
fures of  difintereftednefs.  He  enjoys  all  the  good  that 
mankind  pofTefs,  and  all  the  good  that  he  perceives  to 
be  in  referve  for  them.  No  man  fo  truly  promotes 
his  own  iiitereft,  as  he  that  forgets  it.  No  m.an  reaps 
fo  copious  a  harvelt  of  pleafure,  as  he  who  thinks  only 
of  the  pleafures  of  otlier  men. 

The  inference  from  this  furvey  of  human  life 
is,  that  he  who  is  fully  perfuaded  that  pleafure  is 
the  only  good,  ought  by  no  means  to  leave  every 
man  to  enjoy  his  peculiar  pleafure  according  to  his 
own  peculiar  humour.  Seeing  the  great  difpariiy 
there  is  bef.veen  different  conditions  of  human  life, 
lie  ought  conflantly  to  endea,vour  to  raife  each  clafs, 
and  every  individual  of  each  clafs,  to  a  clafs  above 
it.  This  is  the  true  equalifation  of  mankind.  Not 
to  pull  down  thofe  who  are  exalted,  and  reduce  all 
to  a  naked  and  favage  equality.  But  to  raife  thofe 
who  are  abafed ;  to  communicate  to  every  man  all 
genuine  pleafures,  to  elevate  every  man  to  all  true 
wifdom.,  znd.  to  make  all   men  participators  of  a   ii- 

*   Ciap.  V,  />.   250. 
Vol.  I.  Gg 
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'beral  and  coniprehenfive  benevolence.  This  is  the 
path  in  which  the  reformers  of  mankind  ought  to 
travel.  This  is  the  prize  they  ihould  purfue.  Do 
you  tell  me  J  "  that  human  fociety  can  never  arrive 
at  this  improvement  f"  I  do  not  ftay  to  difpute  that 
point  with  you.  We  can  come  nearer  it  than  we  are. 
We  can  come  nearer  an.d  nearer  yet.  This  ^vill  not 
be  the  firil  time  that  perfons,  engaged  in  the  inde- 
fatigable purfuit  of  fome  accompliihment  have  arrived 
at  an  excellence  that  furpalTed  their  moll  fanguine 
cxpeftations. 

The  refult  of  this  part  of  the  fubjeft  is,  that 
thofe  perfons  have  been  grofsly  miftaken,  who  taught 
that  virtue  was  to  be  purfued  for  its  own  fake,  and 
reprefented  pleafure  and  pain  as  trivial  m.atters  and 
imworthy  confideration.  Virtue  is  upon  no  other 
account  valuable,  than  as  it  is  the  inilrument  of  the 
moll exquilite  pleafure, — Beit  obferved,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  fay  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  w^hich  is  abfurd, 
and  another  thing  to  fay  that  temporary  pains  and 
pleafures  are  to  be  defpifed,  when  the  enduring  of  the 
one  is  necelTary,  and  the  declining  the  other  unavoid- 
able in  the  purfuit  of  excellent  and  permanent  plea- 
fure, which  is  a  moil  fundamental  precept  of  wifdom 
and  m.oralky. 

Let  us  proceed  to  a  fecond  point  announced  by  us 
in  the  outfet,  the  confideration  of  how  the  fubje<5t  of 
good  aiid  evil  has  been  darkened  by  certain  fabuliils 
and  fyfteni-builders.  The  fyftem  allude,d  to  under 
this  head,  is  that  of  the  optimifts,.  who  teach,  "  that 
every  thing  in  the  univerfe  is  for  the  bed  ;  and  that, 
if  any  thing  had  happened  otherwife  than  it  has  hap- 
pened, the  refult  would  have  been  a  diminution  of  the 
degree  of  happinefs  and  good." 

That  we  mayefcape  the  error  into  which  thefe  per- 
fons have  been  led  by  the  daringnefs  of  their  genius, 
and  their  mode  of  eftimating  things  in  the  grofs  and 
noc  in  detail,  we  mull  be  contented  to  follow  experi- 
erv3e,  and  not  to  outrun  it. 
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It  has  already  appeared  that  there  is  in  the  ani- 
verfe  ablblute  evil  :  and,  if  pain  be  evil  (and  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  only  abfolute  evil),  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  in  the  part  of  the  univerfe  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  it  exills  in.  confiderable  profufion. 
It  has  alfo  appeared  that  there  is  a  portion  of  ab- 
folute evil  which  is  relatively  good,  and  which  there- 
fore, the  preceding  circumftances  being  affumed  was 
defirable.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  amputation  of  a 
gangrened  limb. 

V/hether  or  no  thofe  preceding  circumitances  were 
univerfally  and  in  a  comprehenfive  fenfe  good,  v/hich 
rendered  the  introduftion  of  the  abfolute  evil  in  quef- 
tion  neceffary,  is,  to  fay  the  leaft,  a  very  doubtful 
point.  But,  if  there  be  fome  prefumption  in  the 
negative  even  in  the  fmalleft  inftance,  this  prefump- 
tion againft  univerfal  good  is  incalculably  increafed, 
when  we  recolle6l  all  the  vice,  diforder  and  mifery 
that  exifl  in  the  world. 

Let  us  confider  what  portion  there  is  of  truth 
that  has  been  mixed  with  the  do(5lrine  of  opti- 
mifm.  This  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  enquire,  by 
means  of  what  plaufibilities  it  gained  footing  in  the 
world.  The  anfwer  to  thefe  queflions  lies  in  tv/o 
ci  re  am  fiances. 

Firft,  there  is  a  degree  of  improvement  real  and 
viiible  in  the  world.  This  is  particularly  m.anifell 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  civilifed  part  of  mankind  du- 
ring the  three  lail  centuries.  The  taking  of  Conilan- 
tinople  by  the  Turks  (1453)  difperfed  among  Euro- 
pean nations  the  fmali  fragment  of  learning  which, 
v/as  at  that  tim.e  fhut  up  witain  the  walls  of  this  me- 
tropolis. The  difcovery  of  printing  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  that  event.  Thefe  two  circumftances 
greatly  favoured  the  reformation  of  religion,  which 
gave  an  irrecoverable  fhock  to  the  empire  of  fuper- 
ftition  and  implicit  obedience.  From  that  time  the 
moil  fuperficial  obfervation  can  trace  the  improve- 
ments of  art  and  fcience  which  may^  without  apparent 
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impropriety,  be  ililed  inceiTant.  Not  to  mentioa 
efientiai  improvements  v/hich  were  wholly  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  the  moft  important  charafleriilic  of 
Tncdern  literature  is  the  extent  of  furface  over  which 
it  is  difi-'ufed,  and  the  number  of  perfons  that  par- 
ticipate in  it.  It  has  ftruck  its  roots  deep,  and  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  will  ever  be  fubverted.  It 
was  once  the  practice  of  moralifis  to  extol  paft  times, 
and  declaim  without  bound  on  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind.  But  this  falhion  is  nearly  exploded.  The 
true  iiate  of  the  facb  is  too  grofs  to  be  miitaken. 
And,  as  improvements  have  long  continued  to  be 
inceiTant,  fo  there  is  no  chance  but  they  will  go  on. 
The  mofi;  penetrating  philofophy  cannot  prefcribe  li^ 
mits  to  them,  nor  the  mofl  ardent  imagination  ade- 
quately fill  up  the  profpecl:. 

Secondly,  the  dodrine  of  neceiHty  teaches  us  that 
all  things  in  the  univerfe  are  connefted  together. 
Nothing  could  have  happened  otherwife  than  it  has 
happened.  Do  we  congratulate  ourfelves  upon  the 
rifmg  genius  of  freedom  ?  Do  we  view  with  pride  the 
improi-^enients  of  mankind,  and  contraft  with  wonder, 
man  in  the  iiate  in  which  he  once  ^vas,  naked,  ig- 
norant and  brutal,  with  man  as  we  now  fometimes 
behold  him,  enriched  with  bcundlefs  ftores  of  fci- 
ence,  and  penetrated  ~  v/ith  fentiments  of  the  pu reft 
philanthropy  ?  Thefe  things  could  not  have  exifted 
in  their  prefent  form  without  having  been  prepared 
by  all  the  preceding  events.  Every  thing  the  moll 
feemingly  inlignificant,  the  moil  loathfome,  or  the 
moft  retrogade,  v/as  indilTolubly  bound  to  all  that  v/e 
mofl:  admire  in  the  profpeft  before  us.  We  may  per- 
haps go  a  ftep  farther  than  this.  The  human  mind  is 
a  principle  of  the  limpleft  nature,  a  mere  faculty  of 
fenfaticn  or  perception.  It  mull  have  begun  from, 
abfolute  ignorance  ;  it  muft  obtain  its  improve- 
ment by  flow  degrees  ;  it  mull  pafs  through  various 
Hages  ©f  folly  and  miilake.  Such  is,  and  could  not 
but  bcj  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 
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There  are  three  confiderations  which  limit  that  idea 
of  optimifm  which  fome  men  have  been  inclined  to 
deduce  from  the  above  circum fiances. 

Firfl,  it  applies  only  to  that  part  of  the  univerfe 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  That  deduftion, 
whatever  it  is^  which  is  authorifed  by  the  above  cir- 
cnmllances,  depends  upon  their  jundion.  The  ge- 
neral tendency  to  improvement  would  be  an  infuffi- 
cient  apology  for  untoward  events,  if  every  thmg 
v/ere  not  conne6led  ;  and  the  connection  of  ail  events 
would  have  no  juPx  tendency  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
fcene,  were  it  not  for  the  vifibie  improvement.  But 
has  improvement  been  the  conftant  charadteriftic  of 
the  univerfe  ?  The  human  fpecies  feems  to  be  bat,  as 
it  were,  of  yellerday.  Will  it  continue  for  ever  ?  Tne 
globe  we  inhabit  bears  ilrong  marks  of  convulfion, 
fuch  as  the  teachers  of  religion,  and  the  profeffors  of 
natural  philofophy  agree  to  predidl,  will  one  day  de- 
flroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Vicifiitude  tlieie- 
fore,  rather  than  unbounded  progrefs,  appears  to  be 
tlie  charadleriftic  of  nature. 

Secondly,  the  quantity  of  good  deducible  from  thefe 
c ire um fiances,  inllead  of  meriting  the  name  of  opci- 
mifm,  is  in  one  refpeft  diredly  contrailed  vs  ith  it. 
Nothing  is  pofitively  befl.  So  far  from  it,  that 
the  confiderations  here  alleged  are  calculated  to 
prove  that  every  thing  is  valuable,  for  this  reafon 
among  others,  that  it  leads  to  fomething  better  than 
itfelf. 

Laflly,  the  points  here  afiirmed,  are  by  no  means' 
calculated  to  bear  out  the  conclufion  that,  if  fome- 
thing elfe  had  happened  in  the  place  of  what  did 
adlualiy  happen  in  any  given  inflance,  it  might  not 
have  been  a  fortunate  event.  We  are  taught  by  tha 
doctrine  of  necefTity  that  nothing  elfe  could  poffibly 
happen  under  the  circum.ftances ;  not  that,  if  fome- 
thing elfe  had  been  poilible,  it  would  not  have  been 
attended  with  more  deiirable  confequences.  Cssfar 
enHa^ed  his  country;  the  event  v^^as  unavoidable  ;  and 
Ggz 
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the  general  progrefs  of  human  improvement  upon 
the  Avhole  went  on,  not v/ith Handing  this  difaflrous 
occurrence.  But,  if  it  had  been  poffible  that  Csfar 
fhould  have  been  diverted  from  this  deteftabla-  en- 
terprife,  if  the  republic  could  have  been  reftored  by 
the  battle  of  Mutina  or  made  vidorious  in  the  plains 
of  Philippi,  it  might  have  been  a  moft  fortunate  event 
for  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  There  is  a  dimculty 
in  conceiving  that  things  {hould  have  been  in  any 
refped  otherwife  than  they  are.  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured with  much  plaufibility  that  this  is  in  all  cafes 
impolTible.  But  the  conhderation  of  this  ajffords  no 
ground  of  rejoicing  in  untoward  events.  More  au- 
Ipicious  harbingers  would  have  led  to  more  extended 
improvements.  As  to  what  was  flated  of  the  iimpli- 
city  of  the  human  mind,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the 
hifcory  of  the  fpecies  exhibits  the  united  efFedls  of 
this  internal  principle,  and  the  iirufture  of  the  human 
body,  as  w^ell  as  of  the  material  univerfe.  Brutes  ap- 
pear to  have  the  fame  internal  principle  of  per- 
ception that  we  have,  but  they  have  never  made 
our  progrefs.  There  may  be  other  confcious  beings 
in  exiftence  who  poffefs  the  moil  efiential  advantages 
over  us. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fupport  the 
fyilem  of  optimifm  derives  from  the  doctrine  of 
neceiiity  is  of  a  very  equivocal  nature.  The  doiftrine 
of  neceiiity  teaches  that  each  event  is  the  only  thing 
under  the  circumftances  that  could  happen  ;  it 
would  of  confequence  be  as  proper,  upon  this 
fyftem,  to  fay  that  every  thing  that  happens  is 
the  •WOT&,  as  that  it  is  the  belt,  that  could  pofEbly 
happen. 

It  was  obferved,  in  the  commencement  of  this 
difculhon  upon  the  fubjeft  of  optimifm,  that,  though 
there  were  fome  pain,  or  abfoiute  evil,  which,  rela- 
tively taken,  muft  be  admitted  to  be  attended  with  an 
overbalenceof  good,  yet  it  was  a  matter  of  great  de- 
licacy and  difHculty  in  moii  inHaaces  to  decide  in.  fa- 
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voiirofpain,  which,  whatever  be  its  relative  value, 
is  certainly  a  negative  quantity  to  be  deduded  in  the 
fam  total  of  happinefs.  There  is  perhaps  fome  im- 
propriety in  the  phrafe  thus  applied  of  relative  good. 
Pain,  under  the  moft  favourable  circumilances,  muft 
be  admitted  to  be  abfoiutely,  though  not  relatively,  an 
evil.  In  every  inilance  of  this  kind  we  are  reduced  to 
a  choice  of  evils :  confequently,  v/hichever  v/ay  we  de- 
termine our  elefcion,  it  is  fliil  evil  that  we  choofe. 

Taking  thefe  confideiations  along  with  us,  the  rafh= 
nefs  of  the  optimift  will  appear  particularly  glaring, 
while  we  recoiled:  the  vafl  portion  of  pain  and  ca- 
lamity that  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Let  us 
not  amufe  ourfelves  v/itli  a  pomipous  and  delufive 
furvey  of  the  whole,  bet  let  us  examine  parts  fe- 
veraliy  and  individually.  All  nature  fwarms  with 
life.  This  may  in  one  view  afford  an  idea  of  an 
extenfive  theatre  of  pleafure.  But  unfortunately 
every  animal  preys  upon  his  fellow.  Every  ani- 
mal, hovvever  minute,  has  a  curious  and  fubtle 
flrudlure,  rendering  him  fufceptible,  as  it  ihould 
feem,  of  piercing  anguiih.  We  cannot  move  our 
foot  without  becoming  the  means  of  deilruftion. 
The  Vv'ounds  infiifled  are  of  a  hundred  kmds.  Thefe 
petty  animals  are  capable  of  palpitating  for  days  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  It  may  be  faid,  with  little  li- 
cence of  phrafeology,  that  all  natures  fuffers.  There 
is  no  day  nor  hour  in  which,  in  lOniQ  regions  of  the 
many-peopled  globe,  thcufands  of  men  and  millions 
of  animals  are  not  tortured  to  the  utmoii  extent  that 
organifed  life  vv'ill  afford.  Let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  our  own  fpecies.  Let  us  furvey  the  poor,  op- 
preffed,  hungry,  naked,  denied  all  the  gratifications 
of  life,  and  all  that  nourifhes  the  mind.  They  are 
either  torm.ented  with  the  injultice,  or  chilled  into 
lethargy.  Let  us  view  man  v/rithing  under  the  pangs 
of  difeafe,  or  the  fiercer  tortures  that  are  iiored  up 
for  him  by  his  brethren.  Who  is,  there  that  will 
look  on^  and  fay,    '^  All   this  is  Y/ell  5  there  is   no 
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evil  in  the  world?"  Let  us  recollecl  tLe  pains  of 
the  mind  ;  the  lofs  of  friends,  the  rankling  tooth  of 
ingratitude,  the  unrelenting  rage  of  tyranny,  the 
flow  progrefs  of  juftice,  the  brave  and  honeft  con- 
figned  to  the  fate  of  guilt.  Let  us  plunge  into  the 
depth  of  dungeons.  Let  us  obferve  youth  lan- 
guifning  in  hopelefs  defpair,  and  talents  and  virtue 
ihrouded  in  eternal  oblivion.  The  evil  does  not 
confifl  merely  in  the  pain  endured.  It  is  the  in- 
juftice  that  inflidls  it,  that  gives  it  its  iharpefl:  fling. 
Malignity,  an  unfeeling  difpofition,  vengeance  and 
cruelty,  are  inmates  of  every  climate.  As  thefe  are 
felt  by  the  fufferer  with  peculiar  acutenefs,  fo  they 
propagate  themfelves.  Severity  begets  fe verity, 
and  hatred  engenders  hate*.  The  whole  hillory 
of  the  human  fpecies,  taken  in  one  point  of  view, 
appears  a  vail  abortion.  Man  feems  adapted  for  wif- 
dom  and  fortitude  and  benevolence.  But  he  has 
always,  through  a  vaft  majority  of  countries,  been 
the  viftim  of  ignorance  and  faperllition.  Contemplate 
the  phyfiognomy  of  the  fpecies.  Obferve  the  traces 
offtupidity,  of  low  cunning,  of  rooted  infolence,  of 
withered  hope,  and  narrow  felfifhnefs,  where  the  cha- 
radlers  of  wifdom,  independence  and  dilintereftednefs 
might  have  been  infcribed.  RecoUe^l  the  horrors  of 
war,  that  laft  invention  of  deliberate  profligacy  for  the 
mif?ry  of  man.  Think  of  the  variety  of  vvounds,  the 
multiplication  of  angaifh,  the  defolation  of  countries, 
towns  defiroyed,.  harveils  flaming,  inhabitants  periilir 
ing  by  thoufands,  of  hunger  and  cold. 

A  found  phiiofophy  will  teach  us  to  contemplate 
this  fcene  vvrithout  madnefs.  Inftrudled  in  its  leiYons, 
we  fliall  remember  that,  though  there  is  much  of 
evil,  there  is  alfo  much  of  good  in  the  world,  much 
pleafure  as  well  as  much  pain.  ¥/e  fliall  not  even 
pronounce  v/hether  fome  fmall  portion  of  this  evil 
may  not  be  relatively   not  an  evil.      Above  all,  we 
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iiall  be  cheared  with  the  thought  of  brighter  pro- 
fpecls  and  happier  times.  But  the  optimiii  mnik 
be  particularly  rafh,  v/ho  takes  upon  him  to  afiirm 
of  ail  this  mafsofevil  without  exception,  that  it  is 
relatively  not  evil,  and  that  nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened otherwife  than  it  has  happened,  without  the  to- 
tal being  worfe  than  it  is. 

There  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  creed  of  optiinifm, 
or  an  opinion  bearing  fome  relation  to  that  creed,  has 
done  much  harm  in  the  world. 

It  is  c.ilculated  to  overturn  all  diilindion  between 
\4rtiie  and  vice.  The  efiential  part  of  thef^  ideas,  as 
has  been  already  obfei-ved,  confifts  in  the  tendency  of 
the  actions  fo  denominated  with  refpedt:  to  the  general 
good*.  But,  according  to  the  dodrine  of  optim- 
ifm,  if  l4o  a  virtuous  aclion,  I  contribute  to  the  ge- 
neral good  ;  and,  if  I  do  a  vicious  aciioii,  it  is  ftiil 
the  fame.  Every  man,  according  to  this  fyflem,  i& 
privileged,  as  the  eleft  are^  privileged  according  to 
the  fyflem  of  certain  religionilis  :  "  he  may  live  as  he 
lift,  for  he  cannot  commit  fm.'*  Whether  1  murder 
my  benefador,  or  preferve  him.  from  being  murdered 
by  another,  I  ftill  do  the  very  beil  thing  that  could  have 
beendcne  or  thought  of. 

It  v/ill  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  conau£b 
of  a  man  may  be  fuch  as  to  produce  evil  and  pain  to 
himfelf,  to  involve  him  in  perpetual  obloquy  and 
remorfe.  It  may  be  fuch  as  to  inflift  intolerable 
pain  and  the  moil  horrible  mifchief  upon  another, 
or  upon  many  others.  A  m.an  therefore  upon  this 
fchem.e  may  reafonably  ftudy  his  own  intereil,  he 
may  ftudy  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  his  friends 
or  his  neighbours.  But,  if  he  affed  to  ftudy  the  good 
of^the  whole,  he  is  only  deceiving  himfelf.  It  is 
impoiTible  for  him  to  have  the  llighteft  notion,  what 
acts  of  an  individual  under  any  given  circumftances. 
will  or  will  not  contribute  to  the  general  good.  Nero, 
when  he  pronounced  fentence  upon  Lucan   or  Seneca^ 

*  ^ook  II,   C^ap,  lY, 
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when  he  callraled  Sporus,  fet  iire  to  the  city  of  Rome^^ 
or  inclofing  the  Chriftians  in  cloth  of  pitch,  burned 
them  by  night  after  the  manner  of  torches,  adopted 
the  conduft,  though  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  of  it, 
moft  aptly  conducing  to  the  happinefs  of  the  whole. 
It  is  not  indeed,  abfolutely  fpeaking,  indiiFerent  what 
1  lliall  do  ;  but,  pradically  (peaking,  it  is,  fmce  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  conjedure  what  will  be  beneficial  or 
what  injurious.  We  faw,  upon  thefyilemoffelf-love,. 
public  utility  refuUing  from  each  man's  determining 
to  pofipone  that  utility  to  his  private  advantage  *;  but 
it  is  much  more  abfurd  and  repulfive  to  fuppofe  uni- 
verfai  happinefs  to  be  eifentially  promoted  by  the  pro- 
fi'igacy,  malevolence  and  mifery  of  innumerable  mul- 
titudes. 

But  though  optimifm  purfaed  into  its  confequences 
isdeilrudive  of  the  diilinftion  between  virtue  and  vice, 
or  rather  teaches  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  befuch  a 
thing  as  vice,  yet  it  is  the  fate  of  this,  like  many  other 
errors,  that  the  truths  which  lie  undeveloped  in  the 
mind  and  cannot  be  deracinated,  ferveto  check  its  in- 
fluence and  counteract  its  evil  tendency. 

It  may  however  be  fufpefted  that,  wL-ile  its  per- 
nicious elFeds  are  thus  counteracted,  they  are  not 
deftroyed.  It  is  unavoidable  that  m.en  Ihould  in 
fome  -refpects  imitate  what  they  perfuade  them- 
felves  is  right.  Thus  in  religion,  thofe  perfons 
who  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  are 
objeils  of  God's  wrath  and  referved  for  eternal 
perdition,  can  never  be  prevailed  on  to  regard  with 
a  true  and  genuine  fympathy  thofe  whom  God  has 
curfed.  In  the  fame  manner  it  will  probably  hap- 
pen in  the  prefent  cafe:  thofe  v/ho  believe  that  all 
the  unfortunate  events  and  fufFerings  that  exill  in 
the  world,  will  be  found  in  fome  myllerious  way  to 
have  been  the  iittell  inftruments  of  univerfal  good, 
are    in   danger   of  being  lefs   fcrupulous   than    they 
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eught  to  be  in  the  means  they  fhall  themfelves  feled: 
for  the  accomplifhment  of  their  purpofes.  If  pain, 
horrors  and  devallation  be  frequently  found  means 
of  kindnefs  in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  aiTign  a  good  reafon  why  they  ihould  not 
be  fueh  under  the  direction  of  man. 

There  is  another  crude  notion  diffufed  in  the 
world,  which  the  principle  of  optimifm  is  calcu- 
lated to  encourage,  and  which  the  views  here  ex- 
plained have  a  tendency  to  corredt.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  congratulate  ourfelves  upon  the  per- 
verfenefs  and  mifcondudl  of  thofe  whofe  views  we 
oppcfe,  under  the  imagination  that  fuch  mifcondud 
conduces  to  the  m.ore  fpeedy  fabveriion  of  error 
and  eilablilhment  of  jullice.  But  the  maxim 
is  fafer  and  better  founded  than  this,  which  fhould 
inftru6l  us  that  we  ''  rejoice  not  in  evil,  but  rejoice  in 
the  truth."  It  has  already  appeared,  that  it  is  a  matter 
cf  great  delicacy  and  difficulty  to  decide  in  favour 
of  pain  and  calamity  as  the  probable  means  of  a 
preponderance  of  good.  It  was  fufhciently  feen, 
when  we  treated  of  refiftance  and  revolutions,  that 
the  angry  paffions  are  not  the  moft  promifmg  in- 
ftruments  of  human  happinefs.  A  perverfe  con- 
du6l  tends  to  the  production  of confu£on  and  vio- 
lence. A  government  that  employed  every  fpecies 
of  perfecution  againft  thofe  who  ihould  defire  its 
reform,  and  that  involved  the  country  over  which 
it  prefided  in  war,  for  the  pmpofe  of  checking  or 
exterminating  fsntiments  of  reafon  and  equality, 
would  do  harm,  and  not  good.  It  might  indeed 
defeat  its  own  parpofes  j  but  it  would  produce  re- 
fentment  and  contention.  It  might  excite  a  revul- 
fion  in  the  public  mind  againit  its  dcfigns  ;  but 
this  revulfion  would  be  the  ojTspring  of  irritation, 
and  not  of  the  underftanding.  Dimiaifii  the  irrica- 
tion,  and  the  progrefs  of  real  knowledge  w'culd  be 
more  fubflantial  and  falutary.  Real  knowledge 
is    benevolent,     not   cruel    and   retailiatin?.      The 
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change  that  grows  up  arnong  any  people  from  a 
calm  convidlion  of  the  abfurdity  of  their  former 
errors,  is  of  the  moil  admirable  fort ;  but  the  change 
that  grows  from  diilrefs,  diilemper  and  crifis,  is  an 
explofion  pregnant  with  fate  to  thoufands.  From  all 
thefe  coniiderations  it  appears,  that  every  departure 
from  enormous  vice  {hould  be  accounted  as  fo  much 
gained  to  the  caufe  of  general  happinefs. 

Let  any  perfon  who  entertains  the  contrary  opinion, 
afk  himfelf,  whether,  if  he  had  a  part  in  the  govern- 
ment we  have  fuppofed,  he  would  think  himfelf  obli- 
ged to  aft  in  the  manner  in  which  he  profefies  to  de- 
fire  the  government  frxould  a-Sb  ?  If,  as  he  imagines, 
that  aclion  be  moH  conducive  to  the  public  good,  mofc 
undo-ubtedly,  v/ere  it  his  ov/ncafe,  he  ought  to  adopt 
it.  Again,  would  he  advife  or  incite  the  government 
in  any  v/ay  to  this  perverfe  condu£l  ?  There  cannot  be 
a  clearer  principle  in  morals,  than '*  that  the  action  it 
would  Device  in  us  to  adopt,  it  is  vice  in  us  to  defire 
to  fee  adopted  by  another." 

A  farther  confequence  that  Hows  from  thefe  fpecu- 
lations  is  relative  to  the  perfecution  and  fuirerings  to 
be  endured  by  the  advocates  of  jufrice.  The  fame 
reafoning  that  has  perfuaded  m.en  to  rejoice  in  behold- 
ing ads  of  oppofition,  has  led  them  to  court  opprefTion 
and  martyrdom.  A  found  philofophy,  it  fnould  feem, 
^ould  never  inlligate  us  to  provoke  the  paffions  of 
Others,  or  to  regard,  injufiice  as  the  fuitable  means 
of  public  happinefs.  It  is  reafon  and  not  anger,  that 
v/ill  benefit  mankind.  Difpaffionate  enquiry,  notbit- 
ternefsand  refentraent,  is  the  parent  of  reform.  The 
vrife  man  will  avoid  perfecution,  becaufe  a  protracled 
life  and  an  urifsttered  ^liberty  are  likely  to  enable  him 
to  produce  a  greater  ium  of  good.  He  will  avoid 
perfecution,  becaufe  he  will  be  unwilling  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flames  of  contention.  He  will  regret  it  when  it 
arrives,  becaufe  he  believes  it  to  be  both  wicked  and. 
mifchievous.  But  he  will  not  avoid  it  by  the  facrifxe 
of  a  virtuous,  but  tempered,    adivity.     He   will  not . 
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regret  it  with  a  mean  and  pufillanimous  fpirit,  but 
will  meet  it,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  prevented,  with 
that  dignity  of  foul  and  tranquillity  of  temper  that  are 
charaderiftic  of  true  wifdom.  He  will  not  imagine, 
that  the  caufe  of  truth  will  perilh,  though  he  fhould  be 
dellroyed.  He  will  make  the  beft  of  the  fituation  to 
which  he  is  reduced,  and  endeavour  that  his  deaths 
like  his  life,  may  be  of  ufe  to  mankind. 


Th  follonuing  remarks  may  he  added  to  thofe  in  the   note^ 
/.  103,  upon  thefuhjeCi  of  abftraft  ideas. 

The  oppoiition  which  has  been  fo  ingenioufly  main- 
tained againft  the  doflrine  of  abftradt  ideas,  has  chief- 
ly turned  upon  the  confounding  ideas  and  images,  and 
the  fuppofmg  that  we  could  have  no  perceptions,  which 
were  not  charaderifed,  like  material  objeds,  by 
dimenfion,  figure  and  colour.  The  following  view 
of  thefubjedl  will  perhaps  ferve  to  remove  any  ambi- 
guity that  might  continue  to  reft  upon  it. 

Ideas,  confidering  that  term  as  comprehending  all 
perceptions,  both  primary,  or  of  the  fenfes,  and  fe- 
condary,  or  of  the  memory,  may  be  divided  into  four 
clafles,  1,  perfeil:.  The  exiftence  of  thefe  has  been 
denied  (p.  103).  2.  imperfeft,  fuch  as  thofe  which 
are  produced  in  us  by  a  near  and  careful  infpeftion  of 
any  vifible  objedl.  3.  imperfeft,  fuch  as  thofe  pro- 
duced by  a  flight  and  diftant  view.  4.  imperfed,  fo  as 
to  have  no  refemblance  to  an  image  of  any  external 
objed:.  The  perception  produced  in  us  in  flight  and 
current  difcourfe  by  the  words,  river,  houfe,  field, 
are  of  this  nature ;  and  have  no  more  refemblance  to 
the  image  of  any  vifible  objeft,  than  the  perception 
ordinarily  produced  in  us  by  the  words,  conqueft,  go- 
vernment, virtue. 

The  fubjedl  of  this  laft  clafs  of  ideas  is  every  ingcni* 
©ufly  treated  by  Burke,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  ful>= 
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blime.  Part  V.  He  has  however  committed  one  ma- 
terial error  in  the  dilcuflion,  by  reprefenting  thefe  as 
inftances  of  the  employment  of  *'  words  without 
ideas."  If  we  recoiled  that  brutes  have  fimilar  ab- 
ftradlions,  and  a  general  conception,  of  the  female  of 
their  own  fpecies,  of  man,  of  food,  of  the  fmart  of  a 
whip,  &c.  we  Ihall  probably  admit  that  fuch  percep- 
tions (and  in  ail  events  they  are  perceptions,  or,  ac* 
cording  to  the  eftablifhed  language  upon  the  fubje6t, 
ideas)  are  not  neceffarily  conneded  with  the  employ- 
ment  of  words. 
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